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Prefatory  Note 

THIS  little  volume  has  been  compiled  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  supply — in  some  measure,  at  any  rate — what  is 
unquestionably  a  felt  need.  For  though  the  name  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  as  familiar  in  the  ears  of  English- 
men "  as  household  words,"  and  he  himself  deservedly 
honoured  as  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  and  romantic 
figures  in  our  country's  history  ;  and  though  his 
reputation  as  a  writer  of  graceful  and  "  poetic  "  prose 
is  sufficiently  well  established, — it  cannot  be  said  that 
his  verse  has  yet  received  the  recognition  which  is  its 
due.  True,  anthologists  have  familiarised  the  general 
reader  with  a  few  of  the  more  notable  of  the  Astrophel 
and  Stella  sonnets,  while  at  least  one  other  poem  of 
Sidney's,  in  quasi-sonnet  form — the  exquisite  lines  from 
the  Arcadia,  commencing,  "  My  true  love  hath  my 
heart " — has  taken  its  place  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  our  national  songs,  Still,  the  bulk  of  Sidney's 
verse — and  in  particular  the  lyrical  part  of  it — is 
known  to  comparatively  few  save  the  lovers  of  that 
glorious  legacy  which  Elizabethan  England  bequeathed 
to  us  three  centuries  ago.  It  may  be  that  Astrophel 
and  Stella  has  suffered — in  regard  to  later  apprecia- 
tion of  its  beauty  and  its  power — by  reason  of  those 
very  characteristics  which  stamp  it  as  so  distinctive  a 
product  of  its  writer  and  its  age : — its  closely 
imitative  quality ;  its  burden  of  poetical  "  conceits  "  ; 
its  author's  fondness  for  the  "  swelling  phrase "  ;  its 
aloofness  from  the  more  humanising  realities  of  the 
ordinary  lover's  passion  ;  and  the  further  fact  of  its 
kinship  in  style  and  literary  character  with  the 
Arcadia.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that  Sidney 
has  yet  to  come  into  the  poetical  kingdom  that  is  his 
by  every  literary  and  artistic  right. 

Of  the  story  commonly  supposed  to  be  unfolded  in 
the  famous  sonnet-sequence  which  has  been  so  largely 
laid  under  contribution  in  the  accompanying  selection, 
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Prefatory  Note 


and  which  takes  rank  second  only  to  the  greatest  of 
that  splendid  Elizabethan  line,  it  is  not  the  place  here 
to  speak  in  detail.  Regarding  with  disfavour,  as  the 
present  editor  does,  the  theory  of  the  serious 
and  intimately  autobiographical  significance  of  these 
poems,  of  which  so  much  has  been  made  by  many 
latter-day  writers,  he  has  not  scrupled,  where  neces- 
sary, to  separate  them  from  their  context,  and  to  let 
each  sonnet  speak  for  itself  under  a  title  of  his  own 
devising.  In  the  case  also  of  the  majority  of  the 
remaining  pieces,  it  may  be  remarked,  the  titles  are 
the  present  writer's  own.  He  trusts,  however,  that 
the  liberty  he  has  thus  taken  may  not  be  regarded  as 
in  any  sense  derogatory  to  the  genius  of  the  maker  of 
the  poems  themselves. 

Mary  Sidney,  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us 
inextricably  intertwined  with  that  of  her  illustrious  and 
devoted  brother,  is  represented  by  her  two  extant 
original  productions  in  verse.  Apart  from  her  memor- 
able association  with  Sir  Philip  in  regard  to  the 
latter's  famous  pastoral  romance,  and  to  their  joint 
authorship  of  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalter  ;  apart, 
moreover,  from  the  loveliness  of  her  own  character, — 
Mary  Sidney  merits  grateful  recognition  and  remem- 
brance as  a  bountiful  and  disinterested  patroness  of 
poets — among  whom  was  the  writer  represented  in 
the  concluding  section  of  this  booklet — and  as,  in 
point  of  time,  the  first  English  authoress  of  repute. 

The  trio  enumerated  on  «ur  title-page  is  completed 
by  the  name  of  Matthew  Roydon  (ft.  1588-1622),  a 
writer  of  no  little  distinction  in  his  day,  whose  Elegy 
— given  here  in  its  entirety,  notwithstanding  its  unequal 
character,  though  usually  represented  in  quotation  by 
a  few  of  the  more  musical  and  smoothly-flowing  of  its 
stanzas — was  one  of  the  most  notable  contributions  to 
that  rich  stream  of  obituary  verse  which  flowed  in 
so  full  a  flood  from  Zutphen's  battlefield,  and  which 
Spenser  himself  augmented  with  his  own  melodious 
lament  for  the  beloved  and  much-mourned  "  Astrophel." 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE,  H.  KELSEY  WHITE. 

August  1905. 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney 

I.   Sonnets  and 
Quatorzains 

Heart's  Transcript 

in  truth,  and  fain  in  verse  my  love  to  show, 
That  she,  dear  She,  might  take  some  pleasure  of  my 

pain, 
Pleasure  might  cause  her  read,  reading  might  make  her 

know, 

Knowledge  might  pity  win,  and  pity  grace  obtain, — 
I  sought  fit  words  to  paint  the  blackest  face  of  woe ; 
Studying  inventions  fine,  her  wits  to  entertain  ; 
Oft  turning  others'  leaves,  to  see  if  thence  would  flow 
Some  fresh  and  fruitful  showers  upon  my  sun-burned 

brain. 
But  words  came  halting  forth,  wanting  Invention's 

stay; 
Invention,    Natures    child,  fled   step-dame    Study's 

blows; 

And  others'  feet  still  seemed  but  strangers  in  my  way. 
Thus,  great  with  child  to  speak,  and  helpless  in  my 

throes, 

Biting  my  truant  pen,  beating  myself  for  spite, — 
"  Fool"  said  my  Muse  to  me,  "Look  in  thy  heart,  and 

wtite" 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  /.) 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney 
'  Full  Conquest ' 

NOT  at  the  first  sight,  nor  with  a  dribbed  shot, 

Love  gave  the  wound,  which  while  I  breathe  will  bleed  ; 

But  known  worth  did  in  mine  of  time  proceed, 

Till,  by  degrees,  it  had  full  conquest  got. 

I  saw,  and  liked  ;  I  liked,  but  loved  not ; 

I  loved,  but  straight  did  not  what  Love  decreed  : 

At  length,  to  Love's  decrees,  I,  forced,  agreed, 

Yet  with  repining  at  so  partial  lot. 

Now,  even  that  footstep  of  lost  liberty 

Is  gone,  and  now,  like  slave-born  Muscovite, 

I  call  it  praise  to  suffer  tyranny  ; 

And  now  employ  the  remnant  of  my  wit 

To  make  myself  believe  that  all  is  well, 

While,  with  a  feeling  skill,  I  paint  my  hell. 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  77.) 


No  Muse  but  One 


LET  dainty  wits  cry  on  the  Sisters  nine, 
That,  bravely  masked,  their  fancies  may  be  told  ; 
Or — Pindar's  apes—flaunt  they  in  phrases  fine, 
Enam'ling  with  pied  flowers  their  thoughts  of  gold  ; 
Or  else  let  them  in  stately  glory  shine, 
Ennobling  new-found  tropes  with  problems  old  ; 
Or  with  strange  similes  enrich  each  line, 
Of  herbs  or  beasts  which  Ind  or  Afric  hold. 
For  me,  in  sooth,  no  Muse  but  one  I  know  : 
Phrases  and  problems  from  my  reach  do  grow  ; 
And  strange  things  cost  too  dear  for  my  poor  sprites. 
How  then  ?     Even  thus  :  In  Stella's  face  I  read 
What  Love  and  Beaty  be  ;  then  all  my  deed 
But  copying  is  what  in  her  Nature  writes. 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  III.} 


Sir  Philip  Sidney 
Yet         .  I  must  Stella  love 


IT  is  most  true  that  eyes  are  formed  to  serve 

The  inward  light,  and  that  the  heav'nly  part 

Ought  to  be  King,  from  whose  rules  who  do  swerve, 

Rebels  to  Nature,  strive  for  their  own  smart. 

It  is  most  true,  what  we  call  Cupid's  dart 

An  image  is,  which  for  ourselves  we  carve, 

And,  fools,  adore  in  temple  of  our  heart, 

Till  that  good  God  make  church  and  churchmen  starve. 

True,  that  true  beauty  Virtue  is  indeed, 

Whereof  this  beauty  can  be  but  a  shade, 

Which  elements  with  mortal  mixture  breed. 

True,  that  on  earth  we  are  but  pilgrims  made, 

And  should  in  soul  up  to  our  country  move  : 

True— and  yet  true,  that  I  must  Stella  love. 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  V.) 


Stella's  Face 


QUEEN  Virtue's  Court,  which  some  call  Stella's  face, 

Prepared  by  Nature's  choicest  furniture, 

Hath  his  front  built  of  alabaster  pure  ; 

Gold  is  the  covering  of  that  stately  place. 

The  door,  by  which  sometimes  comes  forth  her  grace, 

Red  porphyry  is,  which  lock  of  pearl  makes  sure, 

Whose  porches  rich — which  name  of  cheeks  endure — 

Marble,  mixed  red  and  white,  do  interlace. 

The  windows  now — through  which  this  heav'nly  guest 

Looks  over  the  world,  and  can  find  nothing  such, 

Which  dare  claim  from  those  lights  the  name  of  best — 

Of  touch  they  are,  that  without  touch  do  touch, 

Which  Cupid's  self,  from  Beauty's  mind  did  draw  : 

Of  touch  they  are,  and  poor  I  am  their  straw. 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  IX.) 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney 
Love's  Childlikeness 


IN  truth,  O  Love,  with  what  a  boyish  kind 
Thou  dost  proceed  in  thy  most  serious  ways, 
That  when  the  heav'n  to  thee  his  best  displays, 
Yet  of  that  best  thou  leav'st  the  best  behind  ! 
For,  like  a  child  that  some  fair  book  doth  find, 
With  gilded  leaves  or  coloured  vellum  plays, 
Or,  at  the  most,  on  some  fine  picture  stays, 
But  never  heeds  the  fruit  of  writer's  mind  ; 
So,  when  thou  saw'st  in  Nature's  cabinet, 
Stella,  thou  straight  look'st  babies  in  her  eyes  ; 
In  her  cheeks'  pit  thou  didst  thy  pitfold  set, 
And  in  her  breast  bo-peep  or  crouching  lies, 
Playing  and  shining  in  each  outward  part  ; 
But,  fool,  seek'st  not  to  get  into  her  heart. 

(A strophel  and  Stella,  XL} 


Stella — Truest  Nurseof  Fame 


You  that  do  search  for  every  purling  spring 
Which  from  the  ribs  of  old  Parnassus  flows, 
And  every  flower,  not  sweet  perhaps,  which  grows 
Near  thereabouts,  into  your  poesy  wring  ; 
You  that  do  dictionary's  method  bring 
Into  your  rhymes,  running  in  rattling  rows  ; 
You  that  poor  Petrarch's  long-deceased  woes 
With  new-born  sighs  and  denizened  wit  do  sing— 
You  take  wrong  ways  ;  those  far-set  helps  be  such 
As  do  bewray  a  want  of  inward  touch, 
And  sure,  at  length  stolen  goods  do  come  to  light  ; 
But  if,  both  for  your  love  and  skill,  your  name 
You  seek  to  nurse  at  fullest  breasts  of  Fame, 
Stella  behold,  and  then  begin  to  indite. 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  XV.) 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney 
Amor  Praeceptor 

ON  Cupid's  bow  how  are  my  heart-strings  bent, 
That  see  my  wrack,  and  yet  embrace  the  same  ! 
When  most  I  glory,  then  I  feel  most  shame ; 
I  willing  run,  yet  while  I  run  repent ; 
My  best  wits  still  their  own  disgrace  invent. 
My  very  ink  turns  straight  to  Stella's  name  ; 
And  yet  my  words,  as  them  my  pen  doth  frame, 
Advise  themselves  that  they  are  vainly  spent. 
For  though  she  pass  all  things,  yet  what  is  all 
That  unto  me,  who  fare  like  him  that  both 
Looks  to  the  skies  and  in  a  ditch  doth  fall  ? 
O  let  me  prop  my  mind,  yet  in  his  growth, 
And  not  in  nature  for  best  fruits  unfit. 
"  Scholar,"  saith  Love,  "  bend  hitherward  thy  wit." 
(Astrophel  and  Stella, 


Love's  Astrology 

THOUGH  dusty  wits  dare  scorn  astrology  ; 

And  fools  can  think  those  lamps  of  purest  light — 

Whose  number,  ways,  greatness,  eternity, 

Promising  wonders,  wonders  do  invite — 

To  have  for  no  cause  birthright  in  the  sky 

But  for  to  spangle  the  black  weeds  of  night, 

Or  for  some  brawl  which  in  that  chamber  hie 

They  should  still  dance  to  please  a  gazer's  sight ; — 

For  me,  I  do  Nature  unidle  know, 

And  know  great  causes  great  effects  procure, 

And  know  those  bodies  high  rain  on  the  low. 

And  if  these  rules  did  fail,  proof  makes  me  sure, 

Who  oft  fore-judge  my  after-following  race, 

By  only  those  two  stars  in  Stella's  face. 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  XXVI.) 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney 
"  Of  Fellowship,  O  Moon" 

WITH  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon,  thou  climb'st  the  skies, 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  ! 

What !  may  it  be  that  even  in  heav'nly  place 

That  busy  archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries  ? 

Sure,  if  that  long-with-love-acquainted  eyes 

Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case. 

I  read  it  in  thy  looks  ;  thy  languished  grace 

To  me,  that  feel  the  like,  thy  state  descries. 

Then,  ev'n  of  fellowship,  O  Moon,  tell  me, 

Is  constant  love  deemed  there  but  want  of  wit? 

Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be  ? 

Do  they  above  love  to  be  loved,  and  yet 

Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth  possess  ? 

Do  they  call  virtue  there  ungratefulness  ? 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  XXXI.} 


Stella's  Enriching  Name 

WHAT  may  words  say,  or  what  may  words  not  say, 
Where  Truth  itself  must  speak  like  Flattery  ? 
Within  what  bounds  can  one  his  liking  stay, 
Where  Nature  doth  with  infinite  agree  ? 
What  Nestor's  counsel  can  my  flames  allay, 
Since  Reason's  self  doth  blow  the  coal  in  me? 
And,  ah,  what  hope  that  Hope  should  once  see  day, 
Where  Cupid  is  sworn  page  to  Chastity? 
Honour  is  honoured,  that  thou  dost  possess 
Him  as  thy  slave,  and  now  long-needy  Fame 
Doth  even  grow  rich,  naming  my  Stella's  name. 
Wit  learns  in  thee  perfection  to  express  ; 
Not  thou  by  praise,  but  praise  by  thee  is  raised  : 
It  is  a  praise  to  praise,  when  thou  art  praised. 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  XXXV.} 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney 

"Rich":  A  Lover's  "Riddle" 
in  Rhyme 

MY  mouth  doth  water,  and  my  breast  doth  swell, 
My  tongue  doth  itch,  my  thoughts  in  labour  be  : 
Listen  then,  lordings,  with  good  ear  to  me, 
For  of  my  life  I  must  a  riddle  tell. 
Towards  Aurora's  Court  a  nymph  doth  dwell, 
Rich  in  all  beauties  which  man's  eyes  can  see  ; 
Beauties  so  far  from  reach  of  words,  that  we 
Abase  her  praise  saying  she  doth  excel  ; — 
Rich  in  the  treasure  of  deserved  renown, 
Rich  in  the  riches  of  a  royal  heart, 
Rich  in  those  gifts  which  give  the  eternal  crown  ; 
Who,  though  most  rich  in  these  and  every  part 
Which  make  the  patents  of  true  worldly  bliss, 
Hath  no  misfortune  but  that  Rich  she  is. 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  XXXVII.} 

Invocation  to  Sleep 

COME,  Sleep  !     O  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  baiting-place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low  ; 
With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  out  the  prease 
Of  those  fierce  darts  Despair  at  me  doth  throw  : 

0  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease  ; — 

1  will  good  tribute  pay,  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed, 
A  chamber  deaf  to  noise  and  blind  to  light, 
A  rosy  garland  and  a  weary  head  : 
And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  in  right, 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me, 
Livelier  than  elsewhere,  Stella's  imae:e  see. 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  XXXIX.} 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney 
Through  Stella's  Glance 

HAVING  this  day  my  horse,  my  hand,  my  lance 
Guided  so  well  that  I  obtained  the  prize, 
Both  by  the  judgment  of  the  English  eyes 
And  of  some  sent  from  that  sweet  enemy,  France  ; 
Horsemen  my  skill  in  horsemanship  advance, 
Townsfolk  my  strength  ;  a  daintier  judge  applies 
His  praise  to  sleight  which  from  good  use  doth  rise  ; 
Some  lucky  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance  ; 
Others,  because  of  both  sides  I  do  take 
My  blood  from  them  who  did  excel  in  this, 
Think  Nature  me  a  man-at-arms  did  make. 
How  far  they  shot  awry  !     The  true  cause  is, 
Stella  looked  on,  and  from  her  heav'nly  face 
Sent  forth  the  beams  which  made  so  fair  my  race. 
(Astrophel  and  Stella,  XLI.} 


Stella's  Eyes 

O  EYES,  which  do  the  spheres  of  beauty  move  ; 
Whose  beams  be  joys,  whose  joys  all  virtues  be  ; 
Who,  while  they  make  Love  conquer,  conquer  Love ; 
The  schools  where  Venus  hath  learned  chastity  : 
O  eyes,  where  humble  looks  most  glorious  prove, 
Only-loved  tyrants,  just  in  cruelty  ; — 
Do  not,  O  do  not,  from  poor  me  remove  ; 
Keep  still  my  zenith,  ever  shine  on  me  : 
For  though  I  never  see  them,  but  straightways 
My  life  forgets  to  nourish  languished  sprites, 
Yet  still  on  me,  O  eyes,  dart  down  your  rays  : 
And  if,  from  majesty  of  sacred  lights, 
Oppressing  mortal  sense,  my  death  proceed, 
Wracks  triumphs  be,  which  Love  high  set  doth  breed. 
(Astrophel  and  Stella,  XLI  I.} 
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"  Those  Morning  Stars  ' 

SOUL'S  joy  !  bend  not  those  morning  stars  from  me, 

Where  Virtue  is  made  strong  by  Beauty's  might ; 

Where  Love  is  chasteness,  Pain  doth  learn  delight, 

And  Humbleness  grows  one  with  Majesty. 

Whatever  may  ensue,  O  let  me  be 

Co-partner  of  the  riches  of  that  sight ; 

Let  not  mine  eyes  be  blinded  from  that  light ; 

O  look,  O  shine,  O  let  me  die,  and  see. 

For  though  I  oft  myself  of  them  bemoan 

That  through  my  heart  their  beamy  darts  be  gone, 

Whose  cureless  wounds  even  now  most  freshly  bleed, 

Yet  since  my  death-wound  is  already  got, 

Dear  killer,  spare  not  thy  sweet-cruel  shot ; 

A  kind  of  grace  it  is  to  slay  with  speed. 

(Aslrophel  and  Stella,  XLVIIL} 


The  Lover  "  cannot  choose 
but  write  " 

STELLA,  the  fulness  of  my  thoughts  of  thee 
Cannot  be  stayed  within  my  panting  breast, 
But  they  do  swell  and  struggle  forth  of  me, 
Till  that  in  words  thy  figure  be  expressed  : 
And  yet,  as  soon  as  they  so  formed  be, 
According  to  my  lord  Love's  own  behest, 
With  sad  eyes  I  their  weak  proportion  see 
To  portrait  what  which  in  this  world  is  best. 
So  that  I  cannot  choose  but  write  my  mind, 
And  cannot  choose  but  put  out  what  I  write, 
While  these  poor  babes  their  death  in  birth  do  find 
And  now  my  pen  these  lines  had  dashed  quite, 
But  that  they  stopped  his  fury  from  the  same, 
Because  their  fore-front  bare  sweet  Stella's  name. 
(Astrophel  and  Stella,  L.) 
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He  sees  his  Shame  in  Stella's 
Blush 

IN  martial  sports  I  had  my  cunning  tried, 

And  yet  to  break  more  staves  did  me  address, 

While,  with  the  people's  shouts,  I  must  confess, 

Youth,  luck,  and  praise  even  filled  my  veins  with  pride  ; 

When  Cupid,  having  me,  his  slave,  descried 

In  Mars's  livery  prancing  in  the  press, 

"What  now,  Sir  Fool !"  said  he, — I  would  no  less — 

"  Look  here,  I  say  ! "  I  looked,  and  Stella  spied, 

Who,  hard  by,  made  a  window  send  forth  light. 

My  heart  then  quaked,  then  dazzled  were  mine  eyes, 

One  hand  forgot  to  rule,  the  other  to  fight, 

Nor  trumpet's  sound  I  heard,  nor  friendly  cries  : 

My  foe  came  on,  and  beat  the  air  for  me, 

Till  that  her  blush  taught  me  my  shame  to  see. 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  LI II.} 

Cupid's  "  Right  Badge  "  worn 
only  in  the  Heart 

BECAUSE  I  breathe  not  love  to  every  one, 
Nor  do  not  use  set  colours  for  to  wear, 
Nor  nourish  special  locks  of  vowed  hair, 
Nor  give  each  speech  a  full  point  of  a  groan, 
The  courtly  nymphs,  acquainted  with  the  moan 
Of  them  who  in  their  lips  Love's  standard  bear — 
"  What,  he  ! "  say  they  of  me  :  "  now  I  dare  swear 
He  cannot  love  ;  no,  no,  let  him  alone." 
And  think  so  still,  so  Stella  know  my  mind  ! 
Profess  indeed  I  do  not  Cupid's  art ; 
But  you,  fair  maids,  at  length  this  true  shall  find, 
That  his  right  badge  is  but  worn  in  the  heart ; 
Dumb  swans,  not  chattering  pies,  do  lovers  prove  ; 
They  love  indeed  who  quake  to  say  they  love. 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  LIV.} 
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Give  Passion  leave 

No  more,  my  Dear,  no  more  these  counsels  try  ; 

0  give  my  passions  leave  to  run  their  race  ; 
Let  Fortune  lay  on  me  her  worst  disgrace  ; 
Let  folk  o'ercharged  with  brain  against  me  cry  ; 
Let  clouds  bedim  my  face,  break  in  my  eye  ; 
Let  me  no  steps  but  of  lost  labour  trace ; 

Let  all  the  earth  with  scorn  recount  my  case, — 
But  do  not  will  me  from  my  love  to  fly. 

1  do  not  envy  Aristotle's  wit, 

Nor  do  aspire  to  Caesar's  bleeding  fame  ; 
Nor  aught  do  care  though  some  above  me  sit ; 
Nor  hope  nor  wish  another  course  to  frame, 
But  that  which  once  may  win  thy  cruel  heart : 
Thou  art  my  Wit,  and  thou  my  Virtue  art. 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  LXIV.} 

Wise  Silence — "Best  Music 

unto  Bliss  " 

MY  Muse  may  well  grudge  at  my  heav'nly  joy, 
If  still  I  force  her  in  sad  rhymes  to  creep  ; 
She  oft  hath  drunk  my  tears,  now  hopes  to  enjoy 
Nectar  of  mirth,  since  I  Jove's  cup  do  keep. 
Sonnets  be  not  bound  'prentice  to  Annoy ; 
Trebles  sing  high,  as  well  as  basses  deep ; 
Grief  but  Love's  winter-livery  is  ;  the  boy 
Hath  cheeks  to  smile,  as  well  as  eyes  to  weep. 
Come  then,  my  Muse,  shew  thou  height  of  delight 
In  well-raised  notes  ;  my  pen,  the  best  it  may, 
Shall  paint  out  joy,  though  but  in  black  and  white. 
Cease,  eager  Muse  ;  peace,  pen,  for  my  sake  stay, 
I  give  you  here  my  hand  for  truth  of  this, — 
Wise  silence  is  best  music  unto  bliss. 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  LXX.} 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney 
Saucy  Love 

LOVE,  still  a  boy,  and  oft  a  wanton  is, 

Schooled  only  by  his  mother's  tender  eye. 

What  wonder  then  if  he  his  lesson  miss, 

When  for  so  soft  a  rod  dear  play  he  try  ? 

And  yet  my  Star,  because  a  sugared  kiss 

In  sport  I  sucked  while  she  asleep  did  lie, 

Doth  lower,  nay,  chide,  nay  threat  for  only  this  ! 

"  Sweet,  it  was  saucy  Love,  not  humble  I." 

But  no  'scuse  serves  ;  she  makes  her  wrath  appear 

In  Beauty's  throne  :  see  now,  who  dares  come  near 

Those  scarlet  judges,  threat'ning  bloody  pain  ? 

O  heav'nly  fool,  thy  most  kiss-worthy  face 

Anger  invests  with  such  a  lovely  grace, 

That  Anger's  self  I  needs  must  kill  again  ! 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  LXXIII.) 


Inspired  with  Stella's  Kiss  ' 

I  NEVER  drank  of  Aganippe's  well, 

Nor  ever  did  in  shade  of  Tempe  sit, 

And  Muses  scorn  with  vulgar  brains  to  dwell ; — 

Poor  layman  I,  for  sacred  rites  unfit. 

Some  do  I  hear  of  poets'  fury  tell, 

But — God  wot — wot  not  what  they  mean  by  it ; 

And  this  I  swear  by  blackest  brook  of  Hell, 

I  am  no  pick-purse  of  another's  wit. 

How  falls  it,  then,  that  with  so  smooth  an  ease 

My  thoughts  I  speak  ;  and  what  I  speak  doth  flow 

In  verse,  and  that  my  verse  best  wits  doth  please  ? 

"  Guess  we  the  cause  ?    What,  is  it  this  ?  "    Fie,  no  ! 

"  Or  so  ?"  Much  less.  "  How  then  ?  "  Sure  thus  it  is,— 

My  lips  are  sweet,  inspired  with  Stella's  kiss. 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  LXXIV.) 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney 
Corona  Vera 


OF  all  the  kings  that  ever  here  did  reign, 
Edward,  named  fourth,  as  first  in  praise,  I  name  : 
Not  for  his  fair  outside,  nor  well-lined  brain, 
Although  less  gifts  imp  feathers  oft  on  fame. 
Nor  that  he  could,  young-wise,  wise-valiant,  frame 
His  sire's  revenge,  joined  with  a  kingdom's  gain  ; 
And  gained  by  Mars,  could  yet  mad  Mars  so  tame 
That  balance  weighed  what  sword  did  late  obtain  : 
Nor  that  he  made  \htfleur-de-lys  so  'fraid — 
Though  strongly  hedged — of  bloody  lions'  paws, 
That  witty  Louis  to  him  a  tribute  paid  : 
Nor  this,  nor  that,  nor  any  such  small  cause  ; 
But  only  for  this  worthy  knight  durst  prove 
To  lose  his  crown,  rather  than  fail  his  love. 
(Astrophel  and  Stella, 


In  no  more  but  these 


THOSE  looks,  whose  beams  be  joy,  whose  motion  is 

delight ; 

That  face,  whose  lecture  shews  what  perfect  beauty  is  ; 
That  presence,  which  doth  give  dark  hearts  a  living 

light ; 
That  grace,  which  Venus  weeps  that  she  herself  doth 

miss  ; 
That  hand,  which  without  touch  holds  more  than  Atlas' 

might ; 
Those  lips,  which  make  death's  pay  a  mean  price  for 

a  kiss  ; 
That  skin,  whose  past-praise  hue  scorns  this  poor  term 

of  white  ; 
Those  words,  which  do  sublime  the  quintessence  of 

bliss  ; 
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That  voice,  which  makes  the  soul  plant  himself  in  the 

ears  ; 

That  conversation  sweet,  where  such  high  comforts  be, 
As,  construed  in  true  speech,  the  name  of  heav'n  it 

bears  ; — 
Make  me  in  my  best  thoughts  and  quietest  judgment 

see 

That  in  no  more  but  these  I  might  be  fully  blest : 
Yet,  ah,  my  maiden  Muse  doth  blush  to  tell  the  best. 
(Astrophel  and  Stella,  LXXVIL) 


Stella's  Kiss 

O  KISS  !  which  dost  those  ruddy  gems  impart, 

Or  gems  or  fruits  of  new-found  Paradise, 

Breathing  all  bliss,  and  sweet'ning  to  the  heart, 

Teaching  dumb  lips  a  nobler  exercise  ; 

O  kiss  !  which  souls,  even  souls,  together  ties 

By  links  of  love  and  only  Nature's  art : 

How  fain  would  I  paint  thee  to  all  men's  eyes 

Or  of  thy  gifts  at  least  shade  out  some  part ! 

But  she  forbids  ;  with  blushing  words  she  says, 

"  She  builds  her  fame  on  higher-seated  praise." 

But  my  heart  burns  ;  I  cannot  silent  be. 

Then,  since,  dear  life,  you  fain  would  have  me  peace, 

And  I,  mad  with  delight,  want  wit  to  cease, 

Stop  you  my  mouth  with  still,  still  kissing  me. 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  LXXXI.) 


Pardon,  Sweet  Nymph ! 

NYMPH  of  the  garden  where  all  beauties  be, 
Beauties  which  do  in  excellency  pass 
His  who  till  death  looked  in  a  wat'ry  glass, 
Or  hers  whom  nak'd  the  Trojan  boy  did  see  ; 
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Sweet  garden-nymph,  which  keep'st  the  cherry-tree 
Whose  fruit  doth  far  the  Hesperian  taste  surpass, 
Most  sweet-fair,  most  fair-sweet,  do  not,  alas, 
From  coming  near  those  cherries  banish  me. 
For  though,  full  of  desire,  empty  of  wit, 
Admitted  late  by  your  best-graced  grace, 
I  caught  at  one  of  them,  and  hungry  bit, 
Pardon  that  fault ;  once  more  grant  me  the  place  ; 
And  I  do  swear,  even  by  the  same  delight, 
I  will  but  kiss  ;  I  never  more  will  bite. 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  LXXXII.) 


Highway! 


HIGHWAY  !  since  you  my  chief  Parnassus  be, 

And  that  my  Muse,  to  some  ears  not  unsweet, 

Tempers  her  words  to  trampling  horses'  feet 

More  oft  than  to  a  chamber-melody, 

Now  blessed  you  bear  onward  blessed  me 

To  her,  where  I  my  heart,  safe-left,  shall  meet ; 

My  Muse  and  I  must  you  of  duty  greet 

With  thanks  and  wishes,  wishing  thankfully. 

Be  you  still  fair,  honoured  by  public  heed  ; 

By  no  encroachment  wronged,  nor  time  forgot ; 

Nor  blamed  for  blood,  nor  shamed  for  sinful  deed 

And  that  you  know  I  envy  you  no  lot 

Of  highest  wish,  I  wish  you  so  much  bliss,— 

Hundreds  of  years  you  Stella's  feet  may  kiss  ! 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  LXXX1V.} 


Disavowal 


STELLA,  think  not  that  I  by  verse  seek  fame, 
Who  seek,  who  hope,  who  love,  who  live  but  thee  ; 
Thine  eyes  my  pride,  thy  lips  my  history  : 
If  thou  praise  not,  all  other  praise  is  shame. 
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Nor  so  ambitious  am  I,  as  to  frame 
A  nest  for  my  young  praise  in  laurel  tree  : 
In  truth,  I  swear  I  wish  not  there  should  be 
Graved  in  my  epitaph  a  Poet's  name. 
Nor,  if  I  would,  could  I  just  title  make, 
That  any  laud  thereof  to  me  should  grow, 
Without  my  plumes  from  others'  wings  I  take  : 
For  nothing  from  my  wit  or  will  doth  flow, 
Since  all  my  words  thy  beauty  doth  indite, 
And  Love  doth  hold  my  hand  and  makes  me  write. 
(Astrophel  and  Stella,  XC.) 


"  Say  all 


BE  your  words  made,  good  Sir,  of  Indian  ware, 

That  you  allow  them  me  by  so  small  rate  ? 

Or  do  you  curted  Spartans  imitate? 

Or  do  you  mean  my  tender  ears  to  spare, 

That  to  my  questions  you  so  total  are  ? 

When  I  demand  of  Phoenix-Stella's  state, 

You  say,  forsooth,  "  You  left  her  well  of  late"  : — 

0  God  !  think  you  that  satisfies  my  care  ? 

1  would  know  whether  she  did  sit  or  walk  ; 

How  clothed  ;  how  waited  on  ;  sighed  she,  or  smiled, 
Whereof — with  whom, — how  often  did  she  talk  ; 
With  what  pastimes  Time's  journey  she  beguiled  ; 
If  her  lips  deigned  to  sweeten  my  poor  name  : 
Say  all ;  and  all  well  said,  still  say  the  same. 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  XCIL) 


Stella  Sick 


WHERE  be  those  roses  gone,  which  sweetened  so 

our  eyes  ? 
Where  those  red  cheeks,  which  oft,  with  fair  increase, 

did  frame 

The  height  of  honour  in  the  kindly  badge  of  shame  ? 
Who  hath  the  crimson  weeds  stol'n  from  my  morning 

skies  ? 
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How  doth  the  colour  fade  of  those  vermilion  dyes, 
Which  Nature's  self  did  make,  and  self-ingrained  the 

same  ? 

I  would  know  by  what  right  this  paleness  overcame 
That  hue,  whose  force  my  heart  still  unto  thraldom 

ties. 

Galen's  adoptive  sons,  who  by  a  beaten  way 
Their  judgments  hackney  on,  the  fault  on  sickness  lay  ; 
But  feeling  proof  makes    me   say  they  mistake   it 

far : 

It  is  but  love  which  makes  this  paper  perfect  white, 
To  write  therein  more  fresh  the  story  of  delight, 
Whilst  Beauty's  reddest  ink   Venus  for  him    doth 

stir. 

(A strophel  and  Stella,  CIL) 


On  Seeing  the  Winds 
playing  with  Stella's  Hair 

0  HAPPY  Thames,  that  didst  my  Stella  bear  ! 

1  saw  thee,  with  full  many  a  smiling  line 
Upon  thy  cheerful  face,  Joy's  livery  wear, 
While  those  fair  planets  on  thy  streams  did  shine. 
The  boat  for  joy  could  not  to  dance  forbear, 
While  wanton  winds,  with  beauties  so  divine 
Ravished,  stayed  not,  till  in  her  golden  hair 
They  did  themselves  —O  sweetest  prison  ! — twine. 
And  fain  those  ./Eel's  youths  there  would  their  stay 
Have  made,  but,  forc'd  by  Nature  still  to  fly, 
First  did  with  puffing  kiss  those  locks  display  : 
She,  so  dishevelled,  blushed  :  from  window  I 
With  sight  thereof  cried  out,  "  O,  fair  disgrace, 
Let  Honour's  self  to  thee  grant  highest  place  !  " 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  CIIL] 


Sir  Philip  Sidney 
Basilius'   "  Love-Complaint 

LET  not  old  age  disgrace  my  high  desire, 
O  heavenly  soul,  in  human  shape  contained  : 
Old  wood  inflamed  doth  yield  the  bravest  fire, 
When  younger  doth  in  smoke  his  virtue  spend  ; 
Nor  let  white  hairs  which  on  my  face  do  grow 
Seem  to  your  eyes  of  a  disgraceful  hue, 
Since  whiteness  doth  present  the  sweetest  show, 
Which  makes  all  eyes  do  homage  unto  you. 
Old  age  is  wise  and  full  of  constant  truth  ; 
Old  age  well  stayed  from  ranging  humour  lives  ; 
Old  age  hath  known  what  ever  was  in  youth  ; 
Old  age  o'ercome  the  greater  honour  gives  ; 
And  to  old  age  since  you  yourself  aspire, 
Let  not  old  age  disgrace  my  high  desire. 

(Arcadia :  Bk.  II.) 


The  Bargain 

MY  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his, 
By  just  exchange — one  for  the  other  given  : 
I  hold  his  dear,  and  mine  he  cannot  miss  ; — 
There  never  was  a  bargain  better  driven. 
His  heart  in  me  keeps  me  and  him  in  one  ; 
My  heart  in  him  his  thoughts  and  senses  guides  ; 
He  loves  my  heart  for  once  it  was  his  own  ; 
I  cherish  his  because  in  me  it  bides. 
His  heart  his  wound  received  from  my  sight ; 
My  heart  was  wounded  with  his  wounded  heart ; 
For  as  from  me  on  him  his  hurt  did  light, 
So  still  methought  in  me  his  hurt  did  smart  : 
Both  equal  hurt,  in  this  change  sought  our  bliss, 
My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 

(Arcadia :  Bk.  IIL—Carittfs  Song.) 
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Musidorus  to  Pamela 

LOCK  up,  fair  lids,  the  treasure  of  my  heart ; 

Preserve  those  beams,  this  age's  only  light ; 

To  her  sweet  sense  sweet  sleep  some  ease  impart— 

Her  sense,  too  weak  to  bear  her  spirit's  might. 

And  while,  O  sleep,  thou  closest  up  her  sight,— 

Her  sight,  where  Love  did  forge  his  fairest  dart,-- 

O  harbour  all  her  parts  in  easeful  plight ; 

Let  no  strange  dream  make  her  fair  body  start. 

But  yet,  O  dream,  if  thou  wilt  not  depart 

In  this  rare  subject  from  thy  common  right, 

But  wilt  thyself  in  such  a  seat  delight, 

Then  take  my  shape,  and  play  a  lover's  part  : 

Kiss  her  from  me,  and  say  unto  her  sprite, 

Till  her  eyes  shine  I  live  in  darkest  night. 

(Arcadia:  Bk.  III.) 

Philoclea  "  disburdens  her 
Secret  Passion  " 

O  STEALING  Time,  the  subject  of  delay- 
Delay,  the  rack  of  unrefrained  desire — 
What  strange  design  hast  thou  my  hopes  to  stay, 
Mine  hopes  which  do  but  to  mine  own  aspire  ? 
Mine  own  !     O  word  on  whose  sweet  sound  doth  prey 
My  greedy  soul  with  grip  of  inward  fire, 
Thy  title  great  I  justly  challenge  may, 
Since  in  such  phrase  his  faith  he  did  attire. 
O  Time,  become  the  chariot  of  my  joys  : 
As  thou  draw'st  on,  so  let  my  bliss  draw  near  ; 
Each  moment  lost  part  of  my  hap  destroys. 
Thou  art  the  father  of  occasion  dear  ; 
Join  with  thy  son  to  ease  my  long  annoys  : 
In  speedy  help  thank-worthy  friends  appear. 

(Arcadia:  Bk.  III.) 
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Musidorus'  Song 

SINCE  Nature's  works  be  good,  and  death  doth  serve 

As  Nature's  work,  why  should  we  fear  to  die  ? 

Since  fear  is  vain  but  when  it  may  preserve, 

Why  should  we  fear  that  which  we  cannot  fly  ? 

Fear  is  more  pain  than  is  the  pain  it  fears, 

Disarming  human  minds  of  native  might ; 

While  each  conceit  an  ugly  figure  bears, 

Which  were  not  evil,  well  viewed  in  reason's  light. 

Our  only  eyes,  which  dimmed  with  passions  be, 

And  scarce  discern  the  dawn  of  coming  day, 

Let  them  be  cleared,  and  now  begin  to  see 

Our  life  is  but  a  step  in  dusty  way  : 

Then  let  us  hold  the  bliss  of  peaceful  mind  ; — 

Since  this  we  feel,  great  loss  we  cannot  find. 

(Arcadia:  Bk.  V.) 


A  Farewell 


OFT  have  I  mused,  but  now  at  length  I  find, 

Why  those  that  die,  men  say  they  do  "  depart." 

"  Depart !  "  A  word  so  gentle  to  my  mind 

Weakly  did  seem  to  paint  Death's  ugly  dart. 

But  now  the  stars,  with  their  strange  course,  do  bind 

Me  one  to  leave,  with  whom  I  leave  my  heart  : 

I  hear  a  cry  of  spirits  faint  and  blind, 

That,  parting  thus,  my  chiefest  part  I  part. 

Part  of  my  life,  the  loathed  part  to  me, 

Lives  to  impart  my  weary  clay  some  breath  ; 

But  that  good  part  wherein  all  comforts  be, 

Now  dead,  doth  show  departure  is  a  death  ; 

Yea,  worse  than  death  ; — death  parts  both  woe  and 

joy: 

From  joy  I  part,  still  living  in  annoy. 
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Renouncement 


THOU  blind  man's  mark,  thou  fool's  self-chosen  snare, 
Fond  fancy's  scum,  and  dregs  of  scattered  thought : 
Band  of  all  evils  ;  cradle  of  causeless  care  ; 
Thou  web  of  will,  whose  end  is  never  wrought  : 
Desire  !  Desire  !  I  have  too  dearly  bought, 
With  price  of  mangled  mind,  thy  worthless  ware  ; 
Too  long,  too  long,  asleep  thou  hast  me  brought, 
Who  should  my  mind  to  higher  things  prepare. 
But  yet  in  vain  thou  hast  my  ruin  sought ; 
In  vain  thou  mad'st  me  to  vain  things  aspire  ; 
In  vain  thou  kindlest  all  thy  smoky  fire  ; 
For  Virtue  hath  this  better  lesson  taught, — 
Within  myself  to  seek  my  only  hire, 
Desiring  nought  but  how  to  kill  Desire. 


Treasure  in  Heaven 


LEAVE  me,  O  Love,  which  readiest  but  to  dust ; 
And  thou,  my  mind,  aspire  to  higher  things  ; 
Grow  rich  in  that  which  never  taketh  rust : 
Whatever  fades,  but  fading  pleasure  brings. 
Draw  in  thy  beams,  and  humble  all  thy  might 
To  that  sweet  yoke  where  lasting  freedoms  be  ; 
Which  breaks  the  clouds,  and  opens  forth  the  light 
That  doth  both  shine  and  give  us  sight  to  see. 
O  take  fast  hold  !  let  that  light  be  thy  guide 
In  this  small  course  which  birth  draws  out  to  death, 
And  think  how  evil  becometh  him  to  slide, 
Who  seeketh  heaVn,  and  comes  of  heav'nly  breath. 
Then  farewell,  world  ;  thy  uttermost  I  see  : 
Eternal  Love,  maintain  thy  life  in  me. 
Splendidis  longum  valedico  nugis. 
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II.  Miscellaneous  Verse 

To  Stella 

DOUBT  you  to  whom  my  Muse  these  notes  intendeth 
Which  now  my  breast  o'ercharged  to  music  lendeth  ? 

To  you,  to  you,  all  song  of  praise  is  due  : 
Only  in  you  my  song  begins  and  endeth. 

Who  hath  the  eyes  which  marry  State  with  Pleasure  ? 
Who  keeps  the  key  of  Nature's  chiefest  treasure  ? 

To  you,  to  you,  all  song  of  praise  is  due  : 
Only  for  you  the  heaven  forgat  all  measure. 

Who  hath  the  lips  where  Wit  in  fairness  reigneth  ? 
Who  womankind  at  once  both  decks  and  staineth  ? 

To  you,  to  you,  all  song  of  praise  is  due  : 
Only  by  you  Cupid  his  crown  maintaineth. 

Who  hath  the  feet  whose  step  all  sweetness  planteth  ? 
Who  else  for  whom  Fame  worthy  trumpets  wanteth  ? 

To  you,  to  you,  all  song  of  praise  is  due  : 
Only  to  you  her  sceptre  Venus  granteth. 

Who  hath  the  breast  whose  milk  doth  patience  nourish  ? 
Whose  grace  is  such  that  when  it  chides  doth  cherish  ? 

To  you,  to  you,  all  song  of  praise  is  due  : 
Only  through  you  the  tree  of  life  doth  flourish. 

Who  hath  the  hand  which  without  stroke  subdueth  ? 
Who  long-dead  beauty  with  increase  reneweth  ? 

To  you,  to  you,  all  song  of  praise  is  due  : 
Only  at  you  all  envy  hopeless  rueth. 

Who  hath  the  hair  which  loosest  fastest  tieth  ? 
Who  makes  a  man  live  then  glad  when  he  dieth  ? 

To  you,  to  you,  all  song  of  praise  is  due  : 
Only  of  you  the  flatterer  never  lieth. 
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Who  hath  the  voice  which  soul  from  senses  sunders  ? 
Whose  force  but  yours  the  bolts  of  beauty  thunders  ? 

To  you,  to  you,  all  song  of  praise  is  due  : 
Only  with  you  not  miracles  are  wonders. 

Doubt  you  to  whom  my  Muse  these  notes  intendeth 
Which  now  my  breast  o'ercharged  to  music  lendeth  ? 

To  you,  to  you,  all  song  of  praise  is  due  : 
Only  in  you  my  song  begins  and  endeth. 

(Astrophel  and  Stella :  First  Song.} 


A  Stolen  Kiss 


HAVE  I  caught  my  heav'nly  jewel 
Teaching  Sleep  most  fair  to  be  ? 
Now  will  I  teach  her  that  she, 

When  she  wakes,  is  too-too  cruel. 

Since  sweet  Sleep  her  eyes  hath  charmed, 
The  two  only  darts  of  Love, 
Now  will  I,  with  that  Boy,  prove 

Some  play,  while  he  is  disarmed. 

Her  tongue,  waking,  still  refuseth, 
Giving  frankly  niggard  "  No  : " 
Now  will  I  attempt  to  know 

What  "No"  her  tongue,  sleeping,  useth. 

See  the  hand  that,  waking,  guardeth, 
Sleeping,  grants  a  free  resort  : 
Now  will  I  invade  the  fort  : 

Cowards  Love  with  loss  rewardeth. 

But,  O  fool,  think  of  the  danger 
Of  her  just  and  high  disdain  ; 
Now  will  I,  alas,  refrain  : 

Love  fears  nothing  else  but  anger. 
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Yet  those  lips,  so  sweetly  swelling, 

Do  invite  a  stealing  kiss. 

Now  will  I  but  venture  this  ; 
Who  will  read,  must  first  learn  spelling. 

O,  sweet  kiss  !  but,  ah,  she's  waking  ; 

Louring  beauty  chastens  me  : 

Now  will  I  for  fear  hence  flee  ; 
Fool,  more  fool,  for  no  more  taking  ! 

(A  strophe  I  and  Stella :  Second  Song.} 


No,  No,  No! 


ONLY  Joy  !  now  here  you  are, 
Fit  to  hear  and  ease  my  care, 
Let  my  whispering  voice  obtain 
Sweet  rewards  for  sharpest  pain  ; 

Take  me  to  thee,  and  thee  to  me. 

No,  no,  no,  no,  my  Dear,  let  be. 

Night  hath  closed  all  in  her  cloak, 
Twinkling  stars  love-thoughts  provoke, 
Danger  hence  good  care  doth  keep, 
Jealousy  himself  doth  sleep  ; 

Take  me  to  thee,  and  thee  to  me. 

No,  no,  no,  no,  my  Dear,  let  be. 

Better  place  no  wit  can  find, 
Cupid's  knot  to  loose  or  bind  ; 
Those  sweet  flowers  on  fine  bed  too, 
Us  in  their  best  language  woo  : 

Take  me  to  thee,  and  thee  to  me. 

No,  no,  no,  no,  my  Dear,  let  be. 

This  small  light  the  moon  bestows 
Serves  thy  beams  but  to  disclose  ; 
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So  to  raise  my  hap  more  high, 

Fear  not  else,  none  can  us  spy  ; 
Take  me  to  thee,  and  thee  to  me. 
No,  no,  no,  no,  my  Dear,  let  be. 

That  you  heard  was  but  a  mouse, 
Dumb  Sleep  holdeth  all  the  house  : 
Yet  asleep,  methinks  they  say, 
"  Young  folks,  take  time  while  you  may  :  " 

Take  me  to  thee,  and  thee  to  me. 

No,  no,  no,  no,  my  Dear,  let  be. 

Niggard  Time  threats,  if  we  miss 
This  large  offer  of  our  bliss, 
Long  stay,  ere  he  grant  the  same  : 
Sweet,  then,  while  each  thing  doth  frame, 

Take  me  to  thee,  and  thee  to  me. 

No,  no,  no,  no,  my  Dear,  let  be. 

Your  fair  mother  is  a-bed, 

Candles  out  and  curtains  spread  ; 

She  thinks  you  do  letters  write  ; 

Write,  but  first  let  me  indite  : 
"  Take  me  to  thee,  and  thee  to  me." 
No,  no,  no,  no,  my  Dear,  let  be. 

Sweet,  alas,  why  strive  you  thus  ? 

Concord  better  fitteth  thus  ; 

Leave  to  Mars  the  force  of  hands, 

Your  power  in  your  beauty  stands  : 
Take  me  to  thee,  and  thee  to  me. 
No,  no,  no,  no,  my  Dear,  let  be. 

Woe  to  me  !  and  do  you  swear 
Me  to  hate,  but  I  forbear? 
Cursed  be  my  destinies  all, 
That  brought  me  so  high  to  fall  ! 
Soon  with  my  death  I  will  please  thee  : 
No,  no,  no,  no,  my  Dear,  let  be. 

(Astrophel  and  Stella  :  Fourth  Song.) 
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Astrophel's  Wooing 

IN  a  grove  most  rich  of  shade, 

Where  birds  wanton  music  made — 

May  then  young,  his  pied  weeds  showing, 

New-perfumed  with  flowers  fresh  growing- 

Astrophel  with  Stella  sweet 

Did  for  mutual  comfort  meet, 

Both  within  themselves  oppressed, 

But  each  in  the  other  blessed. 

Him  great  harms  had  taught  much  care  ; 

Her  fair  neck  a  foul  yoke  bare  : 

But  her  sight  his  cares  did  banish, 

In  his  sight  her  yoke  did  vanish. 

Wept  they  had,  alas,  the  while, 

But  now  tears  themselves  did  smile, 

While  their  eyes,  by  Love  directed, 

Interchangeably  reflected. 

Sigh  they  did,  but  now  betwixt 

Sighs  of  woe  were  glad  sighs  mix'd  ; 

With  arms  crossed,  yet  testifying 

Restless  rest  and  living  dying. 

Their  ears  hungry  of  each  word 

Which  the  dear  tongue  would  afford  ; 

But  their  tongues  restrained  from  walking 

Till  their  hearts  had  ended  talking. 

But  when  their  tongues  could  not  speak, 

Love  itself  did  silence  break  : 

Love  did  set  his  lips  asunder 

Thus  to  speak  in  love  and  wonder  : 

"  Stella,  sovereign  of  my  joy  ! 

Fair  triumpher  of  Annoy  ! 

Stella,  star  of  heavenly  fire  ! 

Stella,  loadstar  of  desire  ! 

Stella,  in  whose  shining  eyes 

Are  the  lights  of  Cupid's  skies, 

Whose  beams  where  they  once  are  darted 

Love  therewith  is  straight  imparted  ; 

Stella,  whose  voice  when  it  speaks 
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Senses  all  asunder  breaks  ; 

Stella,  whose  voice  when  it  singeth 

Angels'  to  acquaintance  bringeth  ; 

Stella,  in  whose  body  is 

Writ  each  character  of  bliss, 

Whose  face  all,  all  beauty  passeth 

Save  thy  mind,  which  yet  surpasseth  ; 

Grant,  O  grant, — but  speech,  alas, 

Fails  me,  fearing  on  to  pass — 

Grant — O  me,  what  am  I  saying  ? — 

But  no  fault  there  is  in  praying. 

Grant,  O  dear — on  knees  I  pray" — 

Knees  on  ground  he  then  did  stay — 

"  That,  not  I,  but,  since  I  love  you, 

Time  and  place  for  me  may  move  you. 

Never  season  was  more  fit, 

Never  room  more  apt  for  it ; 

Smiting  air  allows  my  reason  ; 

These  birds  sing  :  '  Now  use  the  season.' 

This  small  wind  which  so  sweet  is, 

See  how  it  the  leaves  doth  kiss, 

Each  tree  in  his  best  attiring, 

Sense  of  love  to  love  inspiring. 

Love  makes  earth  the  water  drink  ; 

Love  to  earth  makes  water  sink  : 

And  if  dumb  things  be  so  witty, 

Shall  a  heavenly  grace  want  pity  ? " 

There  his  hands  in  their  speech  fain 

Would  have  made  tongue's  language  plain, 

But  her  hands,  his  hands  repelling, 

Gave  repulse  all  grace  excelling. 

Then  she  spake, — her  speech  was  such 
As  not  ears  but  heart  did  touch  ; 
While  such-wise  she  love  denied 
And  yet  love  she  signified. 
"  Astrophel,"  said  she,  "  my  love, 
Cease  in  these  effects  to  prove  ; 
Now  be  still,  yet  still  believe  me 
Thy  grief  more  than  death  would  grieve  me. 
If  that  any  thought  in  me 
Can  taste  comfort  but  of  thee, 
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Let  me,  fed  with  hellish  anguish, 

Joyless,  hopeless,  endless  languish. 

If  those  eyes  you  praised  be 

Half  so  dear  as  you  to  me, 

Let  me  home  return  stark-blinded 

Of  those  eyes,  and  blinder-minded. 

If  to  secret  of  my  heart 

I  do  any  wish  impart 

Where  thou  art  not  foremost  placed, 

Be  both  wish  and  I  defaced. 

If  more  may  be  said,  I  say 

All  my  bliss  in  thee  I  lay. 

If  thou  love,  my  love  content  thee  ! 

For  all  love,  all  faith,  is  meant  thee. 

Trust  me,  while  I  thee  deny, 

In  myself  the  smart  I  try  ; 

Tyrant  Honour  doth  thus  use  thee, — 

Stella's  self  might  not  refuse  thee. 

Therefore,  dear,  this  no  more  move, 

Lest — though  I  leave  not  thy  love, 

Which  too  deep  in  me  is  framed — 

I  should  blush  when  thou  art  named." 

Therewithal  away  she  went, 
Leaving  him  so  passion-rent, 
With  what  she  had  done  and  spoken, 
That  therewith  my  song  is  broken. 

(Astrofihel  and  Stella :  Eighth  Song.} 


The  Woeful  Shepherd's 
Plaint 


Go,  my  flock  !  go,  get  you  hence  ! 
Seek  a  better  place  of  feeding, 

Where  you  may  have  some  defence 
Fro  the  storms  in  my  breast  breeding, 
And  showers  from  mine  eyes  proceeding. 
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Leave  a  wretch  in  whom  all  woe 
Can  abide  to  keep  no  measure  : 

Merry  flock,  such  one  forego 
Unto  whom  mirth  is  displeasure, 
Only  rich  in  mischiefs  treasure. 

Yet,  alas,  before  you  go, 

Hear  your  woeful  master's  story, 

Which  to  stones  I  else  would  show  : 
Sorrow  only  then  hath  glory 
When  'tis  excellently  sorry. 

Stella,  fiercest  shepherdess, 
Fiercest  but  yet  fairest  ever  ; 

Stella,  whom,  O  heavens,  still  bless, 
Though  against  me  she  persever, 
Though  I  bliss  inherit  never  ; — 

Stella  hath  refused  me  ; 

Stella,  who  more  love  hath  proved 

In  this  caitiff  heart  to  be 
Than  can  in  good  ewes  be  moved 
Towards  lambkins  best  beloved. 

Stella  hath  refused  me  ! 
Astrophel,  that  so  well  served, 

In  this  pleasant  Spring  must  see, 
While  in  pride  flowers  be  preserved, 
Himself  only  winter-starved. 

Why,  alas,  doth  she  then  swear 
That  she  loveth  me  so  dearly, 

Seeing  me  so  long  to  bear 
Coals  of  love  that  burn  so  clearly, 
And  yet  leave  me  helpless  merely  ? 

Is  that  Love  ?     Forsooth,  I  trow, 
If  I  saw  my  good  dog  grieved, 

And  a  help  for  him  did  know, 
My  love  should  not  be  believed 
But  he  were  by  me  relieved. 
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No,  she  hates  me, — welaway  ! 

Feigning  love  somewhat  to  please  me  ; 

For  she  knows,  if  she  display 
All  her  hate,  Death  soon  would  seize  ma, 
And  of  hideous  torments  ease  me. 

Then,  adieu,  dear  flock,  adieu  ! 
But,  alas,  if  in  your  straying, 

Heavenly  Stella  meet  with  you, 
Tell  her,  in  your  piteous  blaying, 
Her  poor  slave's  unjust  decaying. 

(A  strop  he  I  and  Stella :  Ninth  Song.) 

Love's  Herald-Thought 

O  DEAR  life,  when  shall  it  be 
That  mine  eyes  thine  eyes  may  see, 

And  in  them  thy  mind  discover, 
Whether  absence  have  had  force 
Thy  remembrance  to  divorce 

From  the  image  of  thy  lover  ? 

Or  if  I  myself  find  not, 

After  parting,  aught  forgot, 
Nor  debarred  from  Beauty's  treasure, 
Let  not  tongue  aspire  to  tell 
In  what  high  joys  I  shall  dwell : 
Only  Thought  aims  at  the  pleasure. 

Thought,  therefore,  I  will  send  thee 
To  take  up  the  place  for  me  ; 

Long  I  will  not  after  tarry. 
There,  unseen,  thou  may'st  be  bold 
Those  fair  wonders  to  behold 

Which  in  them  my  hopes  do  carry. 

Thought,  see  thou  no  place  forbear  ; 
Enter  bravely  everywhere  ; 
Seize  on  all  to  her  belonging. 
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But  if  thou  wouldst  guarded  be, 
Fearing  her  beams,  take  with  thee 
Strength  of  liking,  rage  of  longing. 

Think  of  that  most  grateful  time 
When  my  leaping  heart  will  climb 

In  my  lips  to  have  his  biding, 
There  those  roses  for  to  kiss 
Which  do  breathe  a  sugared  bliss. 

Opening  rubies,  pearls  dividing. 

Think  of  my  most  princely  power, 
When  I,  blessed,  shall  devour, 

With  my  greedy,  licorous  senses, 
Beauty,  music,  sweetness,  love, 
While  she  doth  against  me  prove 

Her  strong  darts  but  weak  defences. 

Think,  think  of  those  dallyings 
When  with  dove-like  murmurings, 

With  glad  moaning,  passed  anguish, 
We  change  eyes,  and  heart  for  heart 
Each  to  other  do  depart, 

Joying  till  joy  make  us  languish. 

O  my  Thought,  thy  thoughts  surcease  ! 
Thy  delights  my  woes  increase  : 

My  life  melts  with  too  much  thinking. 
Think  no  more,  but  die  in  me, 
Till  thou  shall  revived  be, 

At  her  lips  my  nectar  drinking. 

(Astrophel  and  Stella :  Tenth  Song.^ 

Nocturne 

WHO  is  it  that  this  dark  night 
Underneath  my  window  'plaineth  ? 

//  is  one  who  from  thy  sight 
Being,  ah,  exiled,  disdaineth 

Every  other  vulgar  light, 
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Why,  alas,  and  are  you  he  ? 
Be  not  yet  those  fancies  changed  ? 

Dear,  when  you  find  change  in  me, 
Though  from  me  you  be  estranged, 

Let  my  change  to  ruin  be. 

Well,  in  absence  this  will  die  ; 
Leave  to  see,  and  leave  to  wonder. 

Absence,  sure,  will  help,  if  I 
Can  learn  how  much  myself  to  sunder 

From  what  in  my  heart  doth  lie. 

But  time  will  these  thoughts  remove  ; 
Time  doth  work  what  no  man  knoweth. 

Time  doth  as  the  subject  prove ; 
With  time  still  th!  affection  groweth 

In  the  faithful  turtle-dove. 

What  if  we  new  beauties  see, 
Will  not  they  stir  new  affection  ? 

I  will  think  they  pictures  be, 
(Image-like,  of  saints'  perfection) 

Poorly  counterfeiting  thee. 

But  your  reason's  purest  light 
Bids  you  leave  such  minds  to  nourish. 

Dear,  do  reason  no  such  spite  : 
Never  doth  thy  beauty  flow  ish 

More  than  in  my  reason's  sight. 

But  the  wrongs  Love  bears  will  make 
Love  at  length  leave  undertaking. 

No,  the  more  fools  it  doth  shake, 
In  a  ground  of  so  firm  making 

Deeper  still  they  drive,  the  stake. 

Peace  !  I  think  that  some  give  ear  ; 
Come  no  more,  lest  I  get  anger. 

Bliss,  I  will  my  bliss  fo)  bear  ; 
Fearing,  sweet,  you  to  endanger; 

But  my  soul  shall  harbour  there. 
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Well,  be  gone  ;  be  gone,  I  say  ! 
Lest  that  Argus'  eyes  perceive  you. 

O  unjust  is  Fortunes  sway, 
Which  can  make  me  thus  to  leave  youj 

And  from  lowts  to  run  away. 

(A  strop  he  I  and  Stella  :  Eleventh  Song.} 


Dorus'  Song  to  Mopsa 

SINCE  so  mine  eyes  are  subject  to  your  sight 

That  in  your  sight  they  fixed  have  my  brain  ; 
Since  so  my  heart  is  filled  with  that  light 

That  only  light  doth  all  my  life  maintain  ; 
Since  in  sweet  you  all  goods  so  richly  reign 

That  where  you  are  no  wished  good  can  want ; 
Since  so  your  living  image  lives  in  me 

That  in  myself  your  self  true  love  doth  plant ; — 
How  can  you  him  unworthy  then  decree 
In  whose  chief  part  your  worths  implanted  be? 
(Arcadia :  Bk.  //.) 


Gynecia's  Vow 

You  living  powers,  enclosed  in  stately  shrine 
Of  growing  trees  ;  you  rural  gods  that  wield 
Your  sceptres  here  ; — if  to  your  ears  divine 
A  voice  may  come  which  troubled  soul  doth  yield, 
This  vow  receive,  this  vow,  O  gods,  maintain  : 
My  virgin  life  no  spotted  thought  shall  stain  ; 
Thou  purest  stone,  whose  pureness  doth  present 
My  purest  mind,  whose  temper  hard  doth  show 
My  tempered  heart,  by  thee  my  promise  sent 
Unto  myself  let  after-livers  know. 
No  fancy  mine,  nor  others'  wrong  suspect 
Make  me,  O  virtuous  Shame,  thy  laws  neglect. 
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O  Chastity,  the  chief  of  heavenly  lights, 
Which  makes  us  most  immortal  shape  to  wear, 
Hold  thou  my  heart,  establish  thou  my  sprites  : 
To  only  thee  my  constant  course  I  bear. 
Till  spotless  soul  unto  thy  bosom  fly, 
Such  life  to  lead,  such  death  I  vow  to  die. 

(Arcadia :  Bk.  77.) 

Epitaph 

(on  Argalus  and  Parthenia) 

His  being  was  in  her  alone  ; 
And  he  not  being  she  was  none  : 
They  joyed  one  joy,  one  grief  they  grieved, 
One  love  they  loved,  one  life  they  lived  ; 
The  hand  was  one,  one  was  the  sword 
That  did  his  death,  her  death  afford  : 
As  all  the  rest,  so  now  the  stone 
That  tombs  the  two  is  justly  one. 

(Arcadia:  Bk.  777.) 

Dametas'  "  Rural  Poesy " 

O  WORDS,  which  fall  like  summer  dew  on  me  ; 

O  breath,  more  sweet  than  is  the  growing  bean  ; 

O  tongue,  in  which  all  honeyed  liquors  be  ; 

O  voice,  that  doth  the  thrush  in  shrillness  stain  : — 
Do  you  say  still  this  is  her  promise  due  : 
That  she  is  mine,  as  I  to  her  am  true  ? 

Gay  hair,  more  gay  than  straw  when  harvest  lies  ; 

Lips,  red  and  plump  as  cherries'  ruddy  side  ; 

Eyes,  fair  and  great  like  fair  great  ox's  eyes  ; 

O  breast,  in  which  two  white  sheep  swell  in  pride  ; — 
Join  you  with  me  to  seal  this  promise  due  : 
That  she  be  mine,  as  I  to  her  am  true. 
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But  thou,  white  skin,  as  white  as  curds  well  pressed, 
As    smooth    as    sleek-stone,   like    it,   smooths    each 

part; 

And  thou,  dear  flesh,  as  soft  as  wool  new-dressed, 
And  yet  as  hard  as  brawn  made  hard  by  art ; — 
First  four  but  say,  next  four  their  saying  seal, 
But  you  must  pay  the  gage  of  promised  weal. 

(Arcadia :  Bk.  III.} 


Madrigal 


WHY  dost  thou  haste  away, 
O  Titan  fair,  the  giver  of  the  day  ? 
Is  it  to  carry  news 

To  western  wights  what  stars  in  east  appear  ? 
Or  dost  thou  think  that  here 
Is  left  a  sun  whose  beams  thy  place  may  use  ? 
Yet  stay,  and  well  peruse 
What  be  her  gifts  that  make  her  equal  thee  ; 
Bend  all  thy  light  to  see 
In  earthly  clothes  enclosed  a  heavenly  spark. 
Thy  running  course  cannot  such  beauties  mark  ; 
No,  no,  thy  motions  be 

Hastened  from  us  with  bar  of  shadow  dark,  '•• 
Because  that  thou,  the  author  of  our  sight, 
Disdain'st  we  see  thee  stained  with  other's  light. 
(Arcadia :  Bk.  111.} 


Dicus's   Epithalamium 

LET  mother  Earth  now  deck  herself  with  flowers 
To  see  her  offspring  seek  a  good  increase, 
Where  justest  love  doth  vanish  Cupid's  powers, 
And  war  of  thoughts  is  swallowed  up  in  peace, 
Which  never  may  decrease, 
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But,  like  the  turtles  fair, 

Live  one  in  two,  a  well-united  pair  : 

Which  that  no  chance  may  stain, 

O  Hymen,  long  their  coupled  joys  maintain  ! 

O  Heaven,  awake  !  show  forth  thy  stately  face  ; 
Let  not  these  slumbering  clouds  thy  beauties  hide  ; 
But  with  thy  cheerful  presence  help  to  grace 
The  honest  Bridegroom  and  the  bashful  Bride, 

Whose  loves  may  ever  bide, 

Like  to  the  elm  and  vine, 

With  mutual  embracements  them  to  twine  : 

In  which  delightful  pain, 

O  Hymen,  long  their  coupled  joys  maintain  ! 

Ye  Muses  all,  which  chaste  affects  allow, 
And  have  to  Thyrsis  showed  your  secret  skill, 
To  this  chaste  love  your  sacred  favours  bow, 
And  so  to  him  and  her  your  gifts  distil, 

That  they  all  vice  may  kill, 

And,  like  to  lilies  pure, 

May  please  all  eyes,  and  spotless  may  endure 

Where  that  all  bliss  may  reign  : 

O  Hymen,  long  their  coupled  joys  maintain  ! 

Ye  Nymphs  which  in  the  waters  empire  have, 
Since  Thrysis'  music  oft  doth  yield  you  praise, 
Grant  to  the  thing  which  we  for  Thyrsis  crave  : 
Let  one  time— but  long  first — close  up  their  days, 
One  grave  their  bodies  seize, 
And  like  two  rivers  sweet, 
When  they,  though  diverse,  do  together  meet, 
One  stream  both  streams  contain  : 
O  Hymen,  long  their  coupled  joys  maintain  ! 

Pan,  father  Pan,  the  god  of  silly  sheep, 
Whose  care  is  cause  that  they  in  number  grow, 
Have  much  more  care  of  them  that  them  do  keep, — 
Since  from  these  good  the  others'  good  doth  flow, — 
And  make  their  issues  show 
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In  number  like  the  herd 

Of  younglings  which  thyself  with  love  hast  reared, 

Or  like  the  drops  of  rain  : 

O  Hymen,  long  their  coupled  joys  maintain  ! 

Virtue — if  not  a  god,  yet  God's  chief  part — 
Be  thou  the  knot  of  this  their  open  vow, 
That  still  he  be  her  head,  she  be  his  heart  ; 
He  lean  to  her,  she  unto  him  do  bow. 

Each  other  still  allow  ; 

Like  oak  and  mistletoe, 

Her  strength  from  him,  his  praise  from  her  do  grow : 

In  which  most  lovely  train, 

O  Hymen,  long  their  coupled  joys  maintain  ! 

But  thou,  foul  Cupid,  sire  to  lawless  lust, 
Be  thou  far  hence  with  thy  empoisoned  dart, 
Which,  though  of  glittering  gold,  shall  here  take  rust 
Where  simple  love,  which  chasteness  doth  impart, 

Avoids  thy  hurtful  art, 

Not  needing  charming  skill 

Such  minds  with  sweet  affections  for  to  fill  ; 

Which  being  pure  and  plain, 

O  Hymen,  long  their  coupled  joys  maintain  ! 

All  churlish  words,  shrewd  answers,  crabbed  looks, 
All  privateness,  self-seeking,  inward  spite, 
All  waywardness  which  nothing  kindly  brooks, 
All  strife  for  toys  and  claiming  master's  right, 

Be  hence  aye  put  to  flight ! 

All  stirring  husband's  hate 

'Gainst  neighbours  good  for  womanish  debate, 

Be  fled,  as  things  most  vain  ! 

O  Hymen,  long  their  coupled  joys  maintain  ! 

All  peacock  pride,  and  fruits  of  peacock's  pride, 
Longing  to  be  with  loss  of  substance  gay, 
With  recklessness  what  may  the  house  betide 
So  that  you  may  on  higher  slippers  stay, 
For  ever  hence  away  ! 
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Yet  let  not  sluttery, 

The  sink  of  filth,  be  counted  housewifry 

But  keeping  whole  your  mean  : 

O  Hymen,  long  their  coupled  joys  maintain  ! 

But,  above  all,  away,  vile  jealousy—- 
The evil  of  evils,  just  cause  to  be  unjust ! 
How  can  he  love  suspecting  treachery  ? 
How  can  she  love  where  love  can  not  win  trust  ? 

Go,  snake,  hide  thee  in  dust, 

Nor  dare  once  show  thy  face 

Where  open  hearts  do  hold  so  constant  place, 

That  they  thy  sting  restrain  : 

O  Hymen,  long  their  coupled  joys  maintain  ! 

The    Earth    is   decked   with    flowers,    the   Heavens 

displayed ; 

Muses  grant  gifts,  Nymphs,  long  and  joined  life, 
Pan,  store  of  babes,  Virtue,  their  thoughts  well  stayed  ; 
Cupid's  lust  gone,  and  gone  is  bitter  strife. 

Happy  man,  happy  wife  ! 

No  pride  shall  them  oppress, 

Nor  yet  shall  yield  to  loathsome  sluttishness  ; 

And  jealousy  is  slain  : 

For  Hymen  will  their  coupled  joys  maintain. 

(Arcadia:  Bk.  ///.) 


Philomela 

THE  nightingale,  as  soon  as  April  bringeth 

Unto  her  rested  sense  a  perfect  waking, 

While  late  bare  earth,  proud  of  new  clothing,  springeth, 

Sings  out  her  woes,  a  thorn  her  song-book  making, 

And  mournfully  bewailing, 

Her  thought  in  tunes  expresseth 

What  grief  her  breast  oppresseth 

For  Tereus'  force  on  her  chaste  will  prevailing. 
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O  Philomela  fair,  O  take  some  gladness, 
That  here  is  juster  cause  of  plaintful  sadness  : 
Thine  earth  now  springs,  mine  fadeth  ; 
Thy  thorn  without,  my  thorn  my  heart  invadeth. 

Alas,  she  hath  no  other  cause  of  anguish 

But  Tereus'  love,  on  her  by  strong  hand  wroken, 

Wherein  she  suff'ring,  all  her  spirits  languish, 

Full  womanlike  complains  her  will  was  broken. 

But  I,  who,  daily  craving, 

Cannot  have  to  content  me, 

Have  more  cause  to  lament  me, 

Since  wanting  is  more  woe  than  too  much  having. 

O  Philomela  fair,  O  take  some  gladness  ; 
That  here  is  juster  cause  of  plaintful  sadness  : 
Thine  earth  now  springs,  mine  fadeth  ; 
Thy  thorn  without,  my  thorn  my  heart  invadeth. 


Song 

(To  the  Tune  of  a  Neopolitan 
Villanelle) 

ALL  my  sense  thy  sweetness  gained, — 
Thy  fair  hair  my  heart  enchained  ; 
My  poor  reason  thy  words  moved, 
So  that  thee  like  heaven  I  lovi'd. 
Fa  la  la  leridan  dan  dan  dan  deridan, 
Dan  dan  dan  deridan  deridan  dei  : 
While  to  my  mind  the  outside  stood 
For  messenger  of  inward  good. 

Now  thy  sweetness  sour  is  deemed, 
Thy  hair  not  worth  a  hair  esteemed  ; 
Reason  hath  thy  words  removed, 
Finding  that  but  words  they  proved. 
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Fa  la  la  leridan  dan  dan  dan  deridan, 
Dan  dan  dan  deridan  deridan  dei  : 
For  no  fair  sign  can  credit  win 
If  that  the  substance  fail  within. 


No  more  in  thy  sweetness  glory  ; 
For  thy  knitting  hair  be  sorry  ; 
Use  thy  words  but  to  bewail  thee, 
That  no  more  thy  beams  avail  thee. 
Fa  la  la  leridan  dan  dan  dan  deridan, 
Dan  dan  dan  deridan  deridan  dei  : 
Lay  not  thy  colours  more  to  view 
Without  the  picture  be  found  true. 

Woe  to  me,  alas,  she  weepeth  ;— 
Fool  !  in  me  what  folly  creepeth  : 
Was  I  to  blaspheme  enraged 
Where  my  soul  I  have  engaged  ? 
Fa  la  la  leridan  dan  dan  dan  deridan, 

Dan  dan  dan  deridan  deridan  dei, 
And  wretched  I  must  yield  to  this  : 
The  fault  I  blame  her  chasteness  is. 

Sweetness,  sweetly  pardon  folly  ; 
Tie  me,  hair,  your  captive  wholly  ; 
Words,  O  words  of  heavenly  knowledge, 
Know  my  words  their  faults  acknowledge. 
Fa  la  la  leridan  dan  dan  dan  deridan, 
Dan  dan  dan  deridan  deridan  dei  : 
And  all  my  life  I  will  confess 
The  less  I  love  I  live  the  less. 
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"  Heart  and  Soul  do  Sing 
in  me ' 

(Written  to  the  Tune  of  a  Spanish 
Song) 

O  FAIR  !  O  sweet !  when  I  do  look  on  thee 

In  whom  all  joys  so  well  agree, 
Heart  and  soul  do  sing  in  me. 

This  you  hear  is  not  my  tongue 
Which  once  said  what  I  conceived, 
For  it  was  of  use  bereaved, 

With  a  cruel  answer  stung. 
No,  though  tongue  to  roof  be  cleaved 

Fearing  lest  he  chastised  be, 

Heart  and  soul  do  sing  in  me. 

O  fair  !  O  sweet  !  when  I  do  look  on  thee 

In  whom  all  joys  so  well  agree, 
Heart  and  soul  do  sing  in  me. 

Just  accord  all  music  makes  ; 
In  thee  just  accord  excelleth, 
Where  each  part  in  such  peace  dwelleth, 

One  of  other  beauty  takes. 
Since,  then,  truth  to  all  minds  telleth 

That  in  thee  lives  harmony, 

Heart  and  soul  do  sing  in  me. 

O  fair  !  O  sweet  !  when  I  do  look  on  thee 

In  whom  all  joys  so  well  agree, 
Heart  and  soul  do  sing  in  me. 

They  that  heaven  have  known  do  say 
That  whoso  that  grace  obtaineth 
To  see  what  fair  sight  there  reigneth 

Forced  are  to  sing  alway. 
So,  then,  since  that  heaven  remaineth 

In  thy  face  I  plainly  see, 

Heart  and  soul  do  sing  in  me. 
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O  fair  !  O  sweet !  when  I  do  look  on  thee 
In  whom  all  joys  so  well  agree, 

Heart  and  soul  do  sing  in  me. 
Sweet,  think  not  I  am  at  ease 

For  because  my  chief  part  singeth  : 

This  song  from  death's  sorrow  springeth, 
As  to  swan  in  last  disease  ; 

For  no  dumbness  nor  death  bringeth 
Stay  to  true  love's  melody  : 
Heart  and  soul  do  sing  in  me. 


Wooing  Stuff 

FAINT  Amorist,  what !  dost  thou  think 
To  taste  Love's  honey,  and  not  drink 
One  dram  of  gall  ?  or  to  devour 
A  world  of  sweet  and  taste  no  sour  ? 
Dost  thou  ever  think  to  enter 
The  Elysian  fields  that  dar"st  not  venture 
In  Charon's  barge  ?  A  lover's  mind 
Must  use  to  sail  with  every  wind. 
He  that  loves,  and  fears  to  try, 
Learns  his  mistress  to  deny. 
Doth  she  chide  thee  ?  'tis  to  shew  it 
That  thy  coldness  makes  her  do  it. 
Is  she  silent  ?  is  she  mute  ? 
Silence  fully  grants  thy  suit. 
Doth  she  pout,  and  leave  the  room  ? 
Then  she  goes  to  bid  thee  come. 
Is  she  sick  ?    Why,  then  be  sure 
She  invites  thee  to  the  cure. 
Doth  she  cross  thy  suit  with  "  No  "  ? 
Tush,  she  loves  to  hear  thee  woo. 
Doth  she  call  the  faith  of  man 
In  question  ?     Nay,  she  loves  thee  then  ; 
And  if  e'er  she  makes  a  blot, 
She's  lost  if  that  thou  hitt'st  her  not. 
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He  that  after  ten  denials 
Dares  attempt  no  further  trials, 
Hath  no  warrant  to  acquire 
The  dainties  of  his  chaste  desire. 

Child-Song 

"  SLEEP,  baby  mine,"  Desire's  nurse,  Beauty,  singeth  ; 
Thy  cries,  O  baby,  set  mine  head  on  aching." 
The  babe  cries, '"Way,  thy  love  doth  keep  me  waking." 

"  Lully,  lully,  my  babe,  Hope  cradle  bringeth 
Unto  my  children  alway  good  rest  taking." 
The  babe  cries, '"Way,  thy  love  doth  keep  me  waking." 

"  Since,  baby  mine,  from  me  thy  watching  springeth, 
Sleep  then  a  little,  pap  Content  is  making." 
The  babe  cries,  "  Nay,  for  that  abide  I  waking." 

Song 

WHO  hath  his  fancy  pleased 
With  fruits  of  happy  sight 

Let  here  his  eyes  be  raised 
On  Nature's  sweetest  light — 

A  light  which  doth  dissever 
And  yet  unite  the  eyes  : 

A  light  which — dying  never — 
Is  cause  the  looker  dies. 

She  never  dies  but  lasteth 
In  life  of  lover's  heart ; 

He  ever  dies  that  wasteth 
In  love  his  chiefest  part. 

Thus  is  her  life  still  guarded 
In  never-dying  faith ; 

Thus  is  his  death  rewarded.. 
Since  she  lives  in  his  death. 
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Look,  then,  and  die, — the  pleasure 
Doth  answer  well  the  pain  : 

Small  loss  of  mortal  treasure 
Who  may  immortal  gain. 

Immortal  be  her  graces  ; 
Immortal  is  her  mind  : 

They,  fit  for  heavenly  places  ; 
This,  heaven  in  it  doth  bind. 

But  eyes  these  beauties  see  not, 
Nor  sense  that  grace  descries, 

Yet  eyes  deprived  be  not 
From  sight  of  her  fair  eyes, 

Which,  as  of  inward  glory 
They  are  the  outward  seal, 

So  may  they  live  still  sorry 
Which  die  not  in  that  weal. 

But  who  hath  fancies  pleased 
With  fruits  of  happy  sight 

Let  here  his  eyes  be  raised 
On  Nature's  sweetest  light. 


Bane  and  Balm 

AH,  poor  Love,  why  dost  thou  live 

Thus  to  see  thy  service  lost  ? 
If  she  will  no  comfort  give, 

Make  an  end,  yield  up  the  ghost, 
That  she  may  at  length  approve 

That  she  hardly  long  believed, — 
That  the  heart  will  die  for  love 

That  is  not  in  time  relieved. 
Oh,  that  ever  I  was  born 

Service  so  to  be  refused, — 
Faithful  love  to  be  foreborne  ! 

Never  love  was  so  abused. 
But,  sweet  love,  be  still  awhile  ; 

She  that  hurt  thee,  Love,  may  heal  thee. 
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Sweet,  I  see  within  her  smile 

More  than  reason  can  reveal  thee  ; 
For  though  she  be  rich  and  fair, 

Yet  she  is  both  wise  and  kind, 
And  therefore  do  thou  not  despair, 

But  thy  faith  may  fancy  find. 
Yet  although  she  be  a  queen, 

That  may  such  a  snake  despise, 
Yet,  with  silence  all  unseen, 

Run  and  hide  thee  in  her  eyes, 
Where  if  she  will  let  thee  die 

Yet,  at  latest  gasp  of  breath, 
Say  that  in  a  lady's  eye 

Love  both  took  his  life  and  death. 


In  Death's  Despite 
(To  the  tune  of  a  Neapolitan  Song) 

No,  no,  no,  no,  I  cannot  hate  my  foe, 

Although  with  cruel  fire, 

First  thrown  on  my  desire, 
She  sacks  my  rendered  sprite. 

For  so  fair  a  flame  embraces 

All  the  places 

Where  that  heat  of  all  heats  springeth 
That  it  bringeth 

To  my  dying  heart  some  pleasure, 

Since  his  treasure 
Burneth  bright  in  fairest  light. 

No,  no,  no,  no. 

No,  no,  no,  no,  I  cannot  hate  my  foe, 

Although  with  cruel  fire, 

First  thrown  on  my  desire, 
She  sacks  my  rendered  sprite. 

Since  our  lives  be  not  immortal, 

But  to  mortal 
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Fettters  tied  to  wait  the  hour 
Of  death's  power, 

They  have  no  cause  to  be  sorry 

Who  with  glory 
End  the  way  where  all  men  stray. 

No,  no,  no,  no. 

No,  no,  no,  no,  I  cannot  hate  my  foe, 

Although  with  cruel  fire, 

First  thrown  on  my  desire, 
She  sacks  my  rendered  sprite. 

No  man  doubts,  whom  beauty  killeth 

Fair  death  feeleth, 
And  in  whom  fair  death  proceedeth 
Glory  breedeth  : 

So  that  I,  in  her  beams  dying, 

Glory  trying, 
Though  in  pain  cannot  complain. 

No,  no,  no,  no. 


Dirge 


RING  out  your  bells,  let  mourning  shows  be  spread  ; 
For  Love  is  dead  : 

All  Love  is  dead,  infected 
With  plague  of  deep  disdain  : 

Worth,  as  naught  worth,  rejected, 
And  Faith  fair  scorn  doth  gain. 

From  so  ungrateful  fancy, 

From  such  a  female  frenzy, 

From  them  that  use  men  thus, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us  ! 

Weep,  neighbours,  weep  !  do  you  not  hear  it  said 
That  Love  is  dead  ? 

His  death-bed,  peacock's  Folly  ; 
His  winding-sheet  is  Shame  ; 

His  will,  False-Seeming  wholly  ; 
His  sole  executor,  Blame. 
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From  so  ungrateful  fancy ', 
From  such  a  female  frenzy , 
From  them  that  use  men  thus, 
Good  Lcrd,  deliver  us  / 

Let  dirge  be  sung,  and  trentals  rightly  read, 

For  Love  is  dead  ; 

Sir  Wrong  his  tomb  ordaineth 

My  mistress'  marble  heart ; 

Which  epitaph  containeth : 

"  Her  eyes  were  once  his  dart." 

From  so  ungrateful  fancy ', 
From  such  a  female  frenzy ', 
From  them  that  use  men  thus, 
Good  Lord)  deliver  us  ! 

Alas,  I  lie  ;  Rage  hath  this  error  bred  ; 

Love  is  not  dead  ; 

Love  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth 

In  her  unmatched  mind, 

Where  she  his  counsel  keepeth, 

Till  due  deserts  she  find. 

Therefore,  from  so  vile  fancy, 
To  call  such  wit  a  frenzy 
Who  love  can  temper  thus, 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us  / 


Geron  to  Histor 

WHO  for  each  fickle  fear  from  virtue  shrinks 
Shall  in  this  life  embrace  no  worthy  thing  : 

No  mortal  man  the  cup  of  surety  drinks. 
The  heavens  do  not  good  haps  in  handfuls  bring, 

But  let  us  pick  our  good  from  out  much  bad, 
That  still  our  little  world  may  know  his  king. 

But  certainly  so  long  we  may  be  glad 
While  that  we  do  what  Nature  doth  require, 

And  for  th'  event  we  never  ought  be  sad. 

(Arcadia :  Bk.  ///.) 
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The  Doleful  Lay  of  Clorinda 

A  Pastoral  Ode  to  the  Memory  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney 

[His  sister  that  Clorinda  hight. 
The  gentlest  shepherdess  that  lives  this  day. 
And  most  resembling  both  in  shape  and  sprite 
Her  brother  dear,  began  this  doleful  lay, 
Which,  lest  I  mar  the  sweetness  of  the  verse, 
In  sort  as  she  it  sung  I  will  rehearse. 

SPENSER  :  Astrophel,  concluding  stanza.] 

AY  me  !  to  whom  shall  I  my  case  complain 
That  may  compassion  my  impatient  grief  ? 
Or  where  shall  I  unfold  my  inward  pain, 
That  my  enriven  heart  may  find  relief? 

Shall  I  unto  the  heavenly  powers  it  show  ? 

Or  unto  earthly  men  that  dwell  below  ? 

To  heavens  ?  Ah  !  they,  alas,  the  authors  were 
And  workers  of  my  unreme"died  woe  : 
For  they  foresee  what  to  us  happens  here, 
And  they  foresaw,  yet  suffered  this  be  so. 

From  them  comes  good,  from  them  comes  also 

ill: 

That  which  they  made,  who  can  them  warn  to 
spill? 
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To  men  ?  Ah  !  they,  alas,  like  wretched  be, 
And  subject  to  the  heavens'  ordinance  : 
Bound  to  abide  whatever  they  decree, 
Their  best  redress  is  their  best  sufferance. 

How  then  can  they,  like  wretched,  comfort  me, 
The  which  no  less  need  comforted  to  be? 

Then  to  myself  will  I  my  sorrow  mourn 
Since  none  alive  like  sorrowful  remains, 
And  to  myself  my  plaints  shall  back  return 
To  pay  their  usury  with  doubled  pains. 

The  woods,  the  hills,  the  rivers,  shall  resound 
The  mournful  accent  of  my  sorrow's  ground. 

Woods,  hills,  and  rivers,  now  are  desolate, 
Since  he  is  gone  the  which  them  all  did  grace  : 
And  all  the  fields  do  wail  their  widow  state, 
Since  death  their  fairest  flower  did  late  deface. 
The  fairest  flower  in  field  that  ever  grew 
Was  Astrophel ; — that  was,  we  all  may  rue. 

What  cruel  hand  of  cursed  foe  unknown, 

Hath  cropped  the  stalk  which  bore  so  fair  a  flower  ? 

Untimely  cropped,  before  it  well  were  grown, 

And  clean  defaced  in  untimely  hour  : 
Great  loss  to  all  that  ever  him  did  see, 
Great  loss  to  all,  but  greatest  loss  to  me  ! 

Break  now  your  garlands,  O  ye  shepherds'  lasses, 
Since  the  fair  flower  which  them  adorned  is  gone  : 
The  flower  which  them  adorned  is  gone  to  ashes  ; 
Never  again  let  lass  put  garland  on. 

Instead  of  garland  wear  sad  cypress  now, 
And  bitter  elder,  broken  from  the  bough. 

Nor  ever  sing  the  love-lays  which  he  made  ; — 
Who  ever  made  such  lays  of  love  as  he  ? 
Nor  ever  read  the  riddles,  which  he  said 
Unto  yourselves,  to  make  you  merry  glee. 

Vour  merry  glee  is  now  laid  all  abed  ; 

Your  merry  maker  now,  alas,  is  dead. 
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Death,  the  devourer  of  all  world's  delight, 
Hath  robbed  you,  and  reft  from  me  my  joy  : 
Both  you  and  me,  and  all  the  world  he  quite 
Hath  robbed  of  joyance,  and  left  sad  annoy. 

Joy  of  the  world  and  shepherds'  pride  was  he  ! 

Shepherds,  hope  never  like  again  to  see  ! 

O  Death  !  thou  hast  us  of  such  riches  reft, 
Tell  us  at  least,  what  hast  thou  with  it  done  ? 
What  is  become  of  him  whose  flower  here  left 
Is  but  the  shadow  of  his  likeness  gone  ? 
Scarce  like  the  shadows  of  that  which  he  was, 
Nought  like,  but  that  he  like  a  shade  did  pass. 

But  that  immortal  spirit,  which  was  decked 
With  all  the  dowries  of  celestial  grace, 
By  sovran  choice  from  th'  heavenly  choirs  select, 
And  lineally  derived  from  angels'  race, 

O  !  what  is  now  of  it  become,  aread. 

Ay  me  !  can  so  divine  a  thing  be  dead  ? 

Ah,  no  !  it  is  not  dead,  nor  can  it  die, 
But  lives  for  aye  in  blissful  Paradise  ; 
Where  like  a  new-born  babe  it  soft  doth  lie 
In  bed  of  lilies  wrapped  in  tender  wise, 
And  compassed  all  about  with  roses  sweet, 
And  dainty  violets  from  head  to  feet. 

There  thousand  birds,  all  of  celestial  brood, 
To  him  do  sweetly  carol  day  and  night, 
And  with  strange  notes,  of  him  well  understood, 
Lull  him  asleep  in  dngelic  delight ; 
Whilst  in  sweet  dream  to  him  presented  be 
Immortal  beauties,  which  no  eye  may  see. 

But  he  them  sees,  and  takes  exceeding  pleasure 
Of  their  divine  aspects,  appearing  plain, 
And  kindling  love  in  him  above  all  measure, — 
Sweet  love,  still  joyous,  never  feeling  pain  : 
For  what  so  goodly  form  he  there  doth  see 
He  may  enjoy  from  jealous  rancour  free. 
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There  liveth  he  in  everlasting  bliss, 
Sweet  spirit,  never  fearing  more  to  die  ; 
Nor  dreading  harm  from  any  foes  of  his, 
Nor  fearing  savage  beasts'  more  cruelty. 
Whilst  we  here,  wretches,  wail  his  private  lack, 
And  with  vain  vows  do  often  call  him  back. 

But  live  thou  there  still  happy,  happy  spirit, 
And  give  us  leave  thee  here  thus  to  lament, 
Not  thee  that  doest  thy  heaven's  joy  inherit, 
But  our  own  selves  that  here  in  dole  are  drent. 
Thus  do  we  weep  and  wail,  and  wear  our  eyes, 
Mourning,  in  others',  our  own  miseries. 

In   Praise  of  Astrsea  : ' 

A  Dialogue  between  two 
Shepherds,  Thenot  and  Piers. 

THENOT.  I  sing  divine  Astraea's  praise  ; 

O  Muses  !  help  my  wits  to  raise, 

And  heave  my  verses  higher. 
PIERS.       Thou  need'st  the  truth  but  plainly  tell, 

Which  much  I  doubt  thou  canst  not  well, 
Thou  art  so  oft  a  liar. 

THENOT.  If  in  my  song  no  more  I  show 

Than  Heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea  do  know, 

Then  truly  I  have  spoken. 
PlERS.       Sufficeth  not  no  more  to  name, 

But  being  no  less,  the  like,  the  same, 
Else  laws  of  truth  be  broken. 

1  Astrea=Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  the  first  edition  of  his  Poetical  Rhapsody  (in  which  it 
originally  appeared)  Davison  appends  the  following  note  to  this 
poem  :  "Made  by  the  Excellent  Lady,  the  Lady,Mary,  Countess 

of  Pembroke,  at  the  Queen  Majesty's  being  at  her  house  at , 

Anno  15**." 
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THENOT.  Then  say,  she  is  so  good,  so  fair, 

With  all  the  earth. she  may  compare, 

Not  Momus'  self  denying  ; 
Compare  may  think  where  likeness  holds, 
Nought  like  to  her  the  earth  enfolds  ; 

I  looked  to  find  you  lying. 

THENOT.  Astraea  sees  with  Wisdom's  sight ; 
Astrsea  works  by  Virtue's  might ; 
And  jointly  both  do  stay  in  her. 
PIERS.       Nay,  take  from  them  her  hand,  her  mind,- 
The  one  is  lame,  the  other  blind  : 
Shall  still  your  lying  stain  her? 

THENOT.  Soon  as  Astraea  shows  her  face, 

Straight  every  ill  avoids  the  place, 

And  every  good  aboundeth. 
PIERS.       Nay,  long  before  her  face  doth  show, 
The  last  doth  come,  the  first  doth  go  : 
How  loud  this  lie  resoundeth  ! 

THENOT.  Astraea  is  our  chiefest  joy, 

Our  chiefest  guard  against  annoy, 

Our  chiefest  wealth,  our  treasure. 
PIERS.       Where  chiefest  are,  there  others  be, 
To  us  none  else,  but  only  she  : 

When  wilt  thou  speak  in  measure  ? 

THENOT.  Astraea  may  be  justly  said 

A  field  in  flowery  robe  arrayed, 

In  season  freshly  springing. 
PIERS.       That  Spring  endures  but  shortest  time, 
This  never  leaves  Astraea's  clime  : 
Thou  liest,  instead  of  singing. 

THENOT.  As  heavenly  light  that  guides  the  day, 
Right  so  doth  shine  each  lovely  ray 

That  from  Astraea  flieth. 

PIERS.       Nay,  darkness  oft  that  light  enclouds  ; 
Astraea's  beams  no  darkness  shrouds  : 
How  loudly  Thenot  lieth  ! 
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THENOT.  Astraea  rightly  term  I  may 

A  manly  palm,  .a  maiden  bay, 

Her  verdure  never  dying. 
PIERS.       Palm  oft  is  crooked,  bay  is  low  ; 

She  still  upright,  still  high  doth  grow  : 
Good  Thenot,  leave  thy  lying. 

THENOT.  Then,  Piers,  of  friendship  tell  me  why, 
My  meaning  true,  my  words  should  lie, 

And  strive  in  vain  to  raise  her  ? 
PIERS.       Words  from  conceit  do  only  rise  ; 
Above  conceit  her  honour  flies  : 

But,  silence  !  nought  can  praise  her. 
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An  Elegy ; 
or, 

Friend's  Passion  for  his 
Astrophel 

Written  upon  the  death  of  the  Right  Honourable 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Knight, 

Lord  Governor  of  Flushing 

As  then,  no  wind  at  all  there  blew, 

No  swelling  clouds  accloyed  the  air  ; 

The  sky,  like  glass  of  watchet  hue, 

Reflected  Phoebus'  golden  hair  ; 
The  garnished  tree  no  pendent  stirred, 
No  voice  was  heard  of  any  bird. 

There  might  you  see  the  burly  bear, 

The  lion  Iking,  the  elephant, 

The  maiden  unicorn  was  there, 

So  was  Actaaon's  horned  plant, 
And  what  of  wild  or  tame  are  found 
Were  couched  in  order  on  the  ground. 
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Alcides'  speckled  poplar  tree, 
The  palm  that  monarchs  do  obtain, 
With  love-juice  stained  the  mulberry, 
The  fruit  that  'dews  the  poet's  brain  ; 
And  Phyllis'  filbert  there  away 
Compared  with  myrtle  and  the  bay. 

The  tree  that  coffins  doth  adorn, 
With  stately  height  threat'ning  the  sky, 
And,  for  the  bed  of  love  forlorn, 
The  black  and  doleful  ebony  : 

All  in  a  circle  compassed  were 

Like  to  an  amphitheatre. 

Upon  the  branches  of  those  trees 

The  aery-winged  people  sat, 

Distinguished  in  odd  degrees  ; 

One  sort  is  this,  another  that : 

Here  Philomel,  that  knows  full  well 
What  force  in  wit  and  love  doth  dwell. 

The  sky-bred  eagle,  royal  bird, 

Perched  there  upon  an  oak  above  ; 

The  turtle  by  him  never  stirred, 

Example  of  immortal  love. 
The  swan  that  sings  about  to  die, 
Leaving  Meander,  stood  thereby. 

And — that  which  was  of  wonder  most — 

The  Phoenix  left  sweet  Araby  ; 

And,  on  a  cedar  in  this  coast, 

Built  up  her  tomb  of  spicery, 
As  I  conjecture,  by  the  same 
Prepared  to  take  her  dying  flame. 

In  midst  and  centre  of  this  plot, 
I  saw  one  grovelling  on  the  grass  ; 
A  man  or  stone,  I  knew  not  that : 
No  stone  ; — of  man  the  figure  was  ; 
And  yet  I  could  not  count  him  one 
More  than  the  image  made  of  stone. 
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At  length  I  might  perceive  him  rear 
His  body  on  his  elbow  end  : 
Earthly  and  pale,  with  ghastly  cheer, 
Upon  his  knees  he  upward  tend, 
Seeming  like  one  in  uncouth  stound, 
To  be  ascending  out  the  ground. 

A  grievous  sigh  forthwith  he  throws 
As  might  have  torn  the  vital  strings  ; 
Then  down  his  cheeks  the  tear  so  flows 
As  doth  the  stream  of  many  springs  : 
So  thunder  rends  the  cloud  in  twain, 
And  makes  a  passage  for  the  rain. 

Incontinent,  with  trembling  sound, 
He  woefully  'gan  to  complain  : 
Such  were  the  accents  as  might  wound, 
And  tear  a  diamond  rock  in  twain. 
After  his  throbs  did  somewhat  stay, 
Thus  heavily  he  'gan  to  say  : 

O  sun  !  (said  he,  seeing  the  sun), 

On  wretched  me  why  dost  thou  shine  ? 

My  star  is  fall'n,  my  comfort  done, 

Out  is  the  apple  of  my  eyne  : 
Shine  upon  those  possess  delight, 
And  let  me  live  in  endless  night. 

0  grief,  that  liest  upon  my  soul 
As  heavy  as  a  mount  of  lead, 
The  remnant  of  my  life  control, 
Consort  me  quickly  with  the  dead  ; 

Half  of  this  heart,  this  sprite,  and  will, 
Died  in  the  breast  of  Astrophil. 

And  you,  compassionate  of  my  woe, 
Gentle  birds,  beasts,  and  shady  trees, 

1  am  assured  ye  long  to  know 
What  be  the  sorrow  me  aggrieves  ; 

Listen  ye  then  to  that  ensu'th, 
And  hear  a  tale  of  tears  and  ruth. 
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You  knew, — who  knew  not  Astrophil 
(That  I  should  live  to  say  I  knew, 
And  have  not  in  possession  still  I) 
Things  known  permit  me  to  renew  ; 
Of  him  you  know  his  merit  such, 
I  cannot  say,  you  hear,  too  much. 

Within  these  woods  of  Arcady 
He  chief  delight  and  pleasure  took, 
And  on  the  mountain  Partheny, 
Upon  the  crystal  liquid  brook, 
The  Muses  met  him  every  day 
That  taught  him  sing,  to  write,  and  say. 

When  he  descended  down  to  the  mount, 

His  personage  seemed  most  divine  ; 

A  thousand  graces  one  might  count 

Upon  his  lovely  cheerful  eyne  : 
To  hear  him  speak  and  sweetly  smile, 
You  were  in  Paradise  the  while. 

A  sweet  attractive  kind  of  grace, 
A  full  assurance  given  by  looks, 
Continual  comfort  in  a  face, 
The  lineaments  of  Gospel  books  ; 
I  trow  that  countenance  cannot  lie 
Whose  thoughts  are  legible  in  the  eye. 

Was  never  eye  did  see  that  face, 
Was  never  ear  did  hear  that  tongue, 
Was  never  mind  did  mind  his  grace, 
That  ever  thought  the  travel  long  ; 
But  eyes,  and  ears,  and  ev'ry  thought, 
Were  with  his  sweet  perfections  caught. 

O  God,  that  such  a  worthy  man, 
In  who  so  rare  deserts  did  reign, 
Desired  thus,  must  leave  us  then, 
And  we  to  wish  for  him  in  vain  ! 

O,  could  the  stars  that  bred  that  wit 

In  force  no  longer  fixed  sit  ? 
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Then  being  filled  with  learned  dew, 
The  Muses  willed  him  to  love  ; 
That  instrument  can  aptly  shew 
How  finely  our  conceits  will  move  : 
As  Bacchus  opes  dissembled  hearts, 
So  Love  sets  out  our  better  parts. 

Stella,  a  Nymph  within  this  wood, 
Most  rare  and  rich  of  heavenly  bliss, 
The  highest  in  his  fancy  stood, 
And  she  could  well  demerit  this  : 

'Tis  likely  they  acquainted  soon  ; 

He  was  a  Sun,  and  she  a  Moon. 

Our  Astrophil  did  Stella  have  ; — 
O  Stella,  vaunt  of  Astrophil, 
Albeit  thy  graces  gods  may  move, 
Where  wilt  thou  find  an  Astrophil? 
The  rose  and  lily  have  their  prime, 
And  so  hath  beauty  but  a  time. 

Although  thy  beauty  do  exceed 
In  common  sight  of  every  eye, 
Yet,  in  his  Poesies  when  we  read, 
It  is  apparent  more  thereby, 
He  that  hath  love  and  judgment  too 
Sees  more  than  any  other  do. 

Then  Astrophil  hath  honoured  thee  ; 

For  when  thy  body  is  extinct, 

Thy  graces  shall  eternal  be 

And  live  by  virtue  of  his  ink  ; 
For  by  his  verses  he  doth  give 
To  short-lived  beauty  aye  to  live. 

Above  all  others  this  is  he, 
Which  erst  approved  in  his  song 
That  love  and  honour  might  agree, 
And  that  pure  love  will  do  no  wrong. 
Sweet  saints  !  it  is  no  sin  nor  blame, 
To  love  a  man  of  virtuous  name. 
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Did  never  love  so  sweetly  breathe 

In  any  mortal  breast  before  ; 

Did  never  Muse  inspire  beneath 

A  Poet's  brain  with  finer  store  : 
He  wrote  of  love  with  high  conceit, 
And  beauty  reared  above  her  height. 

Then  Pallas  afterward  attired 
Our  Astrophil  with  her  device, 
Whom  in  his  armour  heaven  admired, 
As  of  the  nation  of  the  skies  ; 

He  sparkled  in  his  arms'  affairs, 

As  he  were  dight  with  fiery  stars. 

The  blaze  whereof  when  Mars  beheld, 
(An  envious  eye  doth  see  afar,) 
Such  majesty  (quoth  he)  is  sealed, 
Such  majesty  my  mart  may  mar  ; 

Perhaps  this  may  a  suitor  be, 

To  set  Mars  by  his  deity. 

In  this  surmise  he  made  with  speed 
An  iron  cane,  wherein  he  put 
The  thunder  that  in  clouds  do  breed  ; 
The  flame  and  bolt  together  shut 

With  privy  force  burst  out  again, 

And  so  our  Astrophil  was  slain. 

This  word  ("  was  slain  ")  straightway  did  move, 

And  Nature's  inward  life-strings  twitch  ; 

The  sky  immediately  above 

Was  dimmed  with  hideous  clouds  of  pitch, 
The  wrestling  winds  from  out  the  ground 
Filled  all  the  air  with  rattling  sound. 

The  bending  trees  expressed  a  groan, 

And  sighed  the  sorrow  of  his  fall ; 

The  forest  beasts  made  ruthful  moan, 

The  birds  did  tune  their  mourning  call, 
And  Philomel  for  Astrophil 
Unto  her  notes  annexed  a  "  phil." 
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The  turtle  dove  with  tones  of  ruth 

Shewed  feeling  passion  of  his  death  ; 

Methought  she  said,  I  tell  thee  truth, 

Was  never  he  that  drew  in  breath 
Unto  his  love  more  trusty  found 
Than  he  for  whom  our  griefs  abound. 

The  swan,  that  was  in  presence  here, 

Began  his  funeral  dirge  to  sing  : 

Good  things  (quoth  he)  may  scarce  appear 

But  pass  away  with  greedy  wing  : 
This  mortal  life  as  death  is  tried, 
And  death  gives  life  ;  and  so  he  died. 

The  general  sorrow  that  was  made 

Among  the  creatures  of  each  kind 

Fired  the  Phcenix  where  she  laid, 

Her  ashes  flying  with  the  wind, 
So  as  I  might  with  reason  see, 
That  such  a  Phoenix  ne'er  should  be. 

Haply  the  cinders,  driven  about, 
May  breed  an  offspring  near  that  kind, 
But  hardly  a  peer  to  that,  I  doubt ; 
It  cannot  sink  into  my  mind 

That  under-branches  e'er  can  be 

Of  worth  and  value  as  the  tree. 

The  eagle  marked  with  piercing  sight 
The  mournful  habit  of  the  place, 
And  parted  thence  with  mounting  flight 
To  signify  to  Jove  the  case, 

What  sorrow  Nature  doth  sustain 

For  Astrophil  by  envy  slain. 

And  while  I  followed  with  mine  eye 
The  flight  the  eagle  upward  took, 
All  things  did  vanish  by  and  by, 
And  disappeared  from  my  look  : 

The  trees,  beasts,  birds,  and  grove  was  gone  ; 

So  was  the  friend  that  made  this  moan. 
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This  spectacle  had  firmly  wrought 
A  deep  compassion  in  my  sprite  ; 
My  moulting  heart  issued,  methought, 
In  streams  forth  at  mine  eyes  aright : 
And  here  my  pen  is  forced  to  shrink, 
My  tears  discolour  so  mine  ink. 
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Glossary 


Accloyed,  choked,  filled. 

Aread,  tell,  declare,  explain. 

Baiting-place^  refreshing-place. 

Slaying,  bleating. 

Curted,  laconic. 

Drent,  drowned. 

Dribbed,  weak  (a  term  in  Archery). 

Imp,  join,  add  to,  heap  on. 

Licorous,  dainty,  eager  to  taste  or  enjoy,  having  a  keen 
relish.  (Variant  of  lecherous.} 

Loivts,  obeisances. 

Pied,  parti-coloured. 

Prease,  press. 

Sleek-stone,  A  smoothing-stone  for  smoothing  or  dress- 
ing linen,  butter,  etc. 

Stound,  amazement  (stunned). 

Touch,  (a)  a  kind  of  marble  ;  (b)  tinder. 

Trentals,  Requiem  masses. 

Watchet,  pale  blue. 

Welavuay  (  =  woe!  lo  !  woe!)  An  exclamation  of 
sorrow  or  despair  =  alas  ! 

Witty,  wise. 

Wroken,  wrought. 
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Introductory  Note 


THIS  little  volume  would  make  upon  the  general 
reader  a  claim  for  his  consideration  of  the  authors 
whose  work  it  represents  by  selection.  The  selection, 
as  every  one  such,  is  made  according  to  an  individual 
taste.  But  any  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
comparing  it  with  the  entire  works  of  these  poets  will 
value  it  as  an  interesting  and  very  serviceable 
anthology.  And  the  hope  is  that  he  will  be  induced 
to  proceed  thus  far. 

A  general  word  is  required  from  some  other  pen 
than  that  of  the  editor,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
have  the  direction  of  a  friend  and  a  point  of  view 
which  is  in  some  manner  impartial ;  a  word  which  at 
the  same  time  shall  both  indicate  the  nature  of  this 
particular  collection  and  cover  the  character  of  the 
whole  field  from  which  the  editor  has  so  lovingly 
gathered  these  flowers. 

Samuel  Johnson  endangered  the  reputation  of  our 
seventeenth-century  singers — the  long  line  from  Donne 
to  Herbert,  in  range  from  complexity  to  simplicity — 
by  denominating  them  "metaphysical";  and  this 
precarious  repute  has  militated  not  a  little  against 
their  rightful  popularity.  He  had,  no  doubt,  his  own 
qualification  of  the  term  :  but  the  unfortunate  fact  is 
that,  in  all  matters  of  human  interest,  men  seize  ex- 
clusively upon  terms,  particularly  when  they  become 
encased  in  inverted  commas,  and  do  not  interest 
themselves  in  mental  foot-notes.  But  this  term  has 
always  been  entirely  misleading.  Give  a  dog  a  bad 
name,  and  hang  him.  Give  a  poet  a  wrong  name,  and 
you  damn  him.  He  escapes  from  this  Inferno  after 
generations,  to  have  no  designation — the  fortunate 
fact  which  Providence  establishes.  The  classifica- 
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tion  of  poets  into  "  schools "  organises  them  in  a 
monastery ;  they  are  pressed  out  of  the  world  as 
individuals  ;  and  only  when  his  "  school "  is  broken 
up  does  the  poet  stand  forth — as  a  poet.  He  may  be 
a  "  minor,"  a  secondary  sort  of  fellow,  but  he  stands 
forth,  and  sings.  Now,  it  is  because  in  recent  years, 
through  the  labours  of  a  few  whose  work  has  had 
scant  recognition,  the  poets  of  the  seventeenth 
century  have  come  to  be  regarded  more  individually 
and  independently,  and  regarded  as  "  poets  "  and  not 
as  "  metaphysicians,"  that  this  little  volume  is  likely 
to  be  acceptable  by  those  who  have  been  quaintly 
styled  "  the  generality  of  readers." 

Herein  will  be  found  much  to  surprise  not  a  few. 
For  the  impression  which  most  people  have  is  that, 
apart  from  the  great  names  of  our  poetical  literature, 
the  bulk  of  the  verse  of  more  than  two  centuries  ago 
is  tiresome  stuff,  full  of  thin  fancy  and  overloaded 
with  false  conceits  ;  and  this  is  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion. Even  among  these  "minors"  poetry  is  at  least 
natural,  expressive  in  the  best  sense,  and  much  of  it 
has  wonderful  spontaneity.  The  work  of  Norris,  for 
example,  may  have  its  serious  lapses  from  his  true 
standard,  but  not  a  little  of  it  reflects  the  grace  of  an 
earlier  time,  when  Spenser  sang  amid  fields,  and 
certainly  voices  a  spirit  of  things  which  can  only 
express  itself  in  song.  Let  the  reader  turn  from  the 
pieces,  his  best,  which  here  represent  him,  to  his 
pastoral  pieces,  and  he  will  be  convinced  readily  of  a 
very  respectable  contribution  to  the  experimental 
verse  of  the  time.  Very  much  of  the  verse  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  experimental,  because  it  was 
transitional,  but  only  in  very  isolated  instances — and 
the  simplest  poets  are  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  the 
worst  offenders — did  it  fall  away  from  the  natural. 
And  if  the  reader  will  approach  it  with  the  willingness 
of  a  little  thoughtfulness,  with  the  patience  real  poetry 
always  demands,  he  will  be  amply  paid  for  his  pains. 

In  the  mind  of  the  general  reader  a  strange  mystery 
hangs  about  his  conception  of  poetry.  Of  this  fact 
good  evidence  could  be  adduced.  But  poetry  is,  after 
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all,  a  plainer  thing,  a  thing  more  fundamental  and  real, 
than  the  commonest  prose.  And  if  one  can  be  brought 
at  last  to  believe  that  for  this  reason  it  is  less  artificial 
he  will  be  very  far  in  the  way  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
authors  this  volume  sets  before  him.  Henry  Vaughan 
will  be  less  the  Silurist  of  that  ilk — fearful  designation  ! 
— and  more  one  who  caught  the  rich  mind  of  Donne 
and  the  simple  heart  of  Herbert,  whom  all  men  love  ; 
Thomas  Vaughan  will  be  less  an  "  ingenious  "  person, 
and  be  seen  to  have  some  little  of  the  spirit  of  his 
brother  ;  Norris  of  Bemerton  will  be  less  the  "  recluse  " 
of  that  quiet  Salisbury  hamlet,  and  rather  a  singer  in 

far-open  fields  ;  and  Traherne 

This  book  is  particularly  valuable  for  what,  by  the 
favour  of  the  owner  of  copyright,  it  gives  of  the  work 
of  Thomas  Traherne.  The  time  is  not  yet  for  a  com- 
prehensive judgment,  particularly  because  we  are  wait- 
ing for  the  publication  of  his  more  important  prose 
writings,  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  Traherne's 
poetry,  presented  as  his  only  yesterday  by  Mr  Bertram 
Dobell,  must  henceforward  take  no  unimportant  place 
among  the  verse  of  the  seventeenth  century.  What 
little  we^know  of  his  life,  in  a  succinct  biography,  is 
sufficient,  nevertheless,  for  an  estimate  of  his  character  ; 
and  we  have  his  character  as  an  index  to  his  work. 
It  is  that  of  an  exceptionally  sensitive  soul  which 
moved  to  delicate  thoughts  of  the  meaning  of  life,  as  a 
magnet  to  the  north,  and  lay  itself  bare  as  a  mirror  to 
reflect  the  deep  lights  of  its  constant  ideas.  Words- 
worth had  the  brooding  mind  which  transfigures 
common  incident  in  the  wonder  of  an  eternal  begin- 
ning ;  he  saw  from  childhood  the  great  fatherhood  of 
things  before,  and  treasured  "intimations"  of  what 
"  cometh  from  afar  "  :  but  Traherne  had  the  continuous 
experience  of  these  things.  His  poems  are  not  volumi- 
nous— in  these  days  of  thin-paper  editions  they  would 
go  comfortably  into  the  waistcoat-pocket — but  they 
touch  the  everlasting  problem  of  life,  Can  life  die? 
They  touch  it  gracefully — a  fact  which  gauges  all  the 
difference  between  our  discussions  in  metaphysics 
and  our  musings  in  poetry.  His  imagery  is  simple, 
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confined  to  very  few  figures,  but  it  is  quite  adequate 
to  his  general  theme,  which  calls  for  reflectiveness 
ratherthanconcreteness — it  ismeditative,  introspective, 
in  the  gentlest  manner.  The  poems  by  which  he  is 
represented  here  will  convey  to  the  reader  an  impres- 
sion of  his  delicately  cultured  and  finely  critical  mind  ; 
and  they  will  impress  him  farther  with  their  wonderful 
melodiousness.  Save  for  a  few  small  blemishes,  such 
as  the  constant  recurrence  of  particular  words  and 
rimes,  Traherne's  verse,  compared  with  that  of  his 
time,  has  exceptional  volume  of  sound  ;  moreover,  it 
is  most  equable  and  sustained.  Sound  and  sense  in 
his  writings  are  closely  allied,  and  the  reason  is  that 
he  was,  in  the  popular  meaning  of  the  word,  natural. 
This,  in  spite  of  much  involved  expression,  and  a 
seeming  complication  here  and  there.  For  the  rest, 
let  us  apply  to  him  a  couplet  he  wrote  of  King  David  : — 

"  Enflam'd  with  love  it  was  his  great  desire, 
To  sing,  contemplate,  ponder,  and  admire." 

W.  C.  HALL. 


Thomas  Traherne 


[For  permission  to  use  several  copyright  poems  I  am  indebted 
to,  and  hereby  thank,  Mr  Bertram  Dobell,  the  editor,  bio- 
jjiaphCI  and  publisher  of  Traherne's  Poetical  Works  (1903). 
The  first  three  poems  included  in  the  present  volume  were  first 
published  in  that  volume,  seven  of  the  remaining  ten  pieces 
originally  appeared  in  Traherne's  Christian  Ethics,  the  rest  in 
A  Serious  and  Patheticall  Contemplation  of  the  Mercies  of  God 
(?i699).— J.  R.  TUTIN.] 


Wonder 


How  like  an  Angel  came  I  down  ! 

How  bright  are  all  things  here  ! 
When  first  among  His  works  I  did  appear 

O  how  their  Glory  me  did  crown  ! 
The  world  resembled  his  Eternity, 

In  which  my  soul  did  walk  ; 
And  every  thing  that  I  did  see 
Did  with  me  talk. 


The  skies  in  their  magnificence, 

The  lively,  lovely  air, 
Oh  how  divine,  how  soft,  how  sweet,  how  fair  ! 

The  stars  did  entertain  my  sense, 
And  all  the  works  of  God,  so  bright  and  pure, 

So  rich  and  great  did  seem, 
As  if  they  ever  must  endure 
In  my  esteem. 
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A  native  health  and  innocence 

Within  my  bones  did  grow, 
And  while  my  God  did  all  his  Glories  show, 

I  felt  a  vigour  in  my  sense 
That  was  all  Spirit.     I  within  did  flow 

With  seas  of  life,  like  wind  ; 
I  nothing  in  the  world  did  know 
But  'twas  divine. 

IV 

Harsh  ragged  objects  were  concealed, 

Oppressions,  tears  and  cries, 
Sins,  griefs,  complaints,  dissensions,  weeping  eyes 

Were  hid,  and  only  things  revealed 
Which  heavenly  Spirits  and  the  Angels  prize. 

The  state  of  Innocence 
And  bliss,  not  trades  and  poverties, 
Did  fill  my  sense. 


The  streets  were  paved  with  golden  stones, 

The  boys  and  girls  were  mine, 
Oh  how  did  all  their  lovely  faces  shine  ! 

The  sons  of  men  were  holy  ones, 
In  joy  and  beauty  they  appeared  to  me, 

And  every  thing  which  here  I  found, 
While  like  an  angel  I  did  see, 
Adorned  the  ground. 

VI 

Rich  diamond  and  pearl  and  gold 

In  every  place  was  seen  ; 
Rare  splendours,  yellow,  blue,  red,  white  and  green, 

Mine  eyes  did  everywhere  behold. 
Great  Wonders  clothed  with  glory  did  appear, 

Amazement  was  my  bliss, 
That  and  my  wealth  was  everywhere  ; 
No  joy  to  this  ! 
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VII 

Cursed  and  devised  proprieties, 

With  envy,  avarice 
And  fraud,  those  friends  that  spoil  even  Paradise, 

Flew  from  the  splendour  of  mine  eyes. 
And  so  did  hedges,  ditches,  limits,  bounds, 

I  dreamed  not  aught  of  those, 
But  wandered  over  all  men's  grounds, 

And  found  repose. 

VIII 

Proprieties  themselves  were  mine, 

And  hedges  ornaments  ; 
Walls,  boxes,  coffers,  and  their  rich  contents 

Did  not  divide  my  joys,  but  all  combine. 
Clothes,  ribbons,  jewels,  laces,  I  esteemed 

My  joys  by  others  worn  : 
For  me  they  all  to  wear  them  seemed 
When  I  was  born. 


The   Rapture 


SWEET  Infancy  ! 
O  fire  of  heaven  !  O  Sacred  Light ! 

How  fair  and  bright, 

How  great  am  I, 
Whom  all  the  world  doth  magnify  ! 


O  Heavenly  Joy ! 
O  great  and  sacred  blessedness 

Which  I  possess ! 

So  great  a  joy 

Who  did  into  my  arms  convey  ! 
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From  God  above 
Being  sent,  the  Heavens  me  enflame  : 

To  praise  his  Name 

The  Stars  do  move  ! 
The  burning  Sun  doth  shew  his  Love. 

IV 

O  how  Divine 
Am  I  !    To  all  this  sacred  Wealth, 

This  life  and  health, 

Who  raised  ?    Who  mine 
Did  make  the  same  ?    What  hand  Divine  ? 


My  Spirit 


MY  naked  simple  Life  was  I  ; 
That  Act  so  strongly  shin'd 
Upon  the  Earth,  the  Sea,  the  Sky, 
It  was  the  substance  of  my  Mind  ; 

The  sense  itself  was  I. 
I  felt  no  dross  nor  matter  in  my  Soul, 
No  brims  nor  borders,  such  as  in  a  bowl 
We  see.     My  Essence  was  Capacity, 
That  felt  all  things  ; 
The  thought  that  springs 
Therefrom  's  itself.     It  hath  no  other  wings 
To  spread  abroad,  nor  eyes  to  see, 
Nor  hands  distinct  to  feel, 

Nor  knees  to  kneel ; 
But  being  simple  like  the  Deity 
In  its  own  centre  is  a  Sphere 
Not  shut  up  here,  but  everywhere. 
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It  acts  not  from  a  centre  to 

Its  object  as  remote, 
But  present  is  when  it  doth  view, 
Being  with  the  Being  it  doth  note 

Whatever  it  doth  do. 
It  doth  not  by  another  engine  work, 
But  by  itself ;  which  in  the  Act  doth  lurk. 
Its  Essence  is  transformed  into  a  true 
And  perfect  Act, 
And  so  exact 

Hath  God  appeared  in  this  Mysterious  fact, 
That  'tis  all  Eye,  all  Act,  all  Sight, 
And  what  it  please  can  be, 

Not  only  see, 

Or  do  ;  for  'tis  more  voluble  than  Light, 
Which  can  put  on  ten  thousand  forms, 
Being  cloth'd  with  what  itself  adorns. 


in 

This  made  me  present  evermore 

With  whatsoe'er  I  saw. 
An  object,  if  it  were  before 
My  eye,  was  by  Dame  Nature's  Law, 

Within  my  soul.     Her  store 
Was  all  at  once  within  me  ;  all  Her  treasures 
Were  my  immediate  and  internal  pleasures, 
Substantial  joys,  which  did  inform  my  Mind. 
With  all  She  wrought 
My  Soul  was  fraught, 
And  every  object  in  my  Heart  a  Thought 
Begot,  or  was  ;  I  could  not  tell, 
Whether  the  things  did  there 

Themselves  appear, 

Which  in  my  Spirit  truly  seem'd  to  dwell ; 
Or  whether  my  conforming  Mind 
Were  not  even  all  that  therein  shin'd. 
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IV 

But  yet  of  this  I  was  most  sure, 

That  at  the  utmost  length, 
(So  worthy  was  it  to  endure) 
My  Soul  could  best  express  its  Strength. 

It  was  so  quick  and  pure, 
That  all  my  Mind  was  wholly  everywhere, 
Whate'er  it  saw,  'twas  ever  wholly  there  ; 
The  Sun  ten  thousand  legions  off,  was  nigh 
The  utmost  star, 
Though  seen  from  far, 
Was  present  in  the  apple  of  my  Eye. 
There  was  my  sight,  my  life,  my  sense, 
My  substance,  and  my  mind  ; 

My  Spirit  shin'd 

Even  there,  not  by  a  transient  Influence  : 
The  Act  was  immanent,  yet  there  : 
The  Thing  remote,  yet  felt  even  here. 


O  Joy  !     O  Wonder  and  Delight ! 

O  Sacred  Mystery ! 
My  Soul  a  Spirit  infinite  ! 
An  Image  of  the  Deity  ! 

A  pure  substantial  Light ! 

That  Being  Greatest  which  doth  nothing  seem  ! 
Why,  'twas  my  all,  I  nothing  did  esteem 
But  that  alone.     A  strange  mysterious  Sphere  ! 
A  deep  Abyss 
That  sees  and  is 

The  only  proper  place  of  Heavenly  Bliss. 
To  its  Creator  'tis  so  near 
In  Love  and  Excellence, 

In  Life  and  Sense, 

In  Greatness,  Worth,  and  Nature  ;  And  so  dear, 
In  it,  without  hyperbole, 
The  Son  and  friend  of  God  we  see. 
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VI 

A  strange  extended  Orb  of  Joy, 

Proceeding  from  within, 
Which  did  on  every  side,  convey 
Itself,  and  being  nigh  of  kin 

To  God  did  every  way 
Dilate  itself  even  in  an  instant,  and 
Like  an  indivisible  Centre  stand, 
At  once  surrounding  all  Eternity. 
'Twas  not  a  sphere, 
Yet  did  appear, 

One  Infinite.     'Twas  somewhat  every  where, 
And  tho'  it  had  a  power  to  see 
Far  more,  yet  still  it  shin'd 

And  was  a  Mind 
Exerted,  for  it  saw  Infinity. 
'Twas  not  a  Sphere,  but  'twas  a  Might 
Invisible,  and  yet  gave  Light. 


VII 

O  Wondrous  Self !     O  Sphere  of  Light, 

O  Sphere  of  Joy  most  fair ; 
O  Act,  O  Power  infinite ; 
O  Subtile  and  unbounded  Air  ! 

O  living  Orb  of  Sight ! 

Thou  which  within  me  art,  yet  me  !     Thou  Eye, 
And  Temple  of  His  whole  Infinity  ! 

O  what  a  World  art  Thou  !     A  World  within  ! 
All  Things  appear 
All  Objects  are 

Alive  in  Thee  !     Supersubstantial,  Rare, 
Above  themselves,  and  nigh  of  kin 
To  those  pure  things  we  find 

In  His  great  Mind 

Who  made  the  World  !     Tho'  now  eclipsed  by  sin 
There  they  are  useful  and  Divine, 
Exalted  there  they  ought  to  shine. 
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Of  Meekness 


MANKIND  is  sick,  the  World  distempered  lies 

Opprest  with  Sins  and  Miseries. 
Their  Sins  are  Woes  ;  a  long  corrupted  Train 

Of  Poyson,  drawn  from  Adam's  vein, 
Stains  all  his  Seed,  and  all  his  Kin 

Are  one  Disease  of  Life  within  ; 
They  all  torment  themselves  ! 
The  World's  one  Bedlam,  or  a  greater  Cave 

Of  Mad-men  that  do  alwaies  rave. 

The  Wise  and  Good  like  kind  Physicians  are, 

That  strive  to  heal  them  by  their  Care  ; 
They  Physick  and  their  Learning  calmly  use 

Although  the  Patient  them  abuse, 
For  since  the  Sickness  is  (they  find) 
A  sad  Distemper  of  the  Mind, 

All  railings  they  impute, 
All  Injuries,  unto  the  sore  Disease 
They  are  expressly  come  to  ease. 

If  we  would  to  the  World's  distempered  Mind 

Impute  the  Rage  which  there  we  find, 
We  might,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  our  Foes 

Enjoy  and  feel  a  sweet  Repose, 

Might  pity  all  the  Griefs  we  see, 

Anointing  every  Malady 

With  precious  Oil  and  Balm  ; 
And  while  ourselves  are  calm,  our  Art  improve 

To  rescue  them  and  show  our  Love. 


But  let's  not  fondly  our  own  selves  beguile  ; 

If  we  Revile  'cause  they  Revile, 
Ourselves  infected  with  their  sore  Disease 

Need  other's  Helps  to  give  us  ease  ; 
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For  we  more  Mad  than  they  remain, 
Need  to  be  cut,  and  need  a  Chain 
Far  more  than  they.     Our  Brain 
Is  craz'd,  and  if  we  put  our  Wit  to  theirs, 
We  may  be  justly  made  their  Heirs. 

But  while  with  open  eyes  we  clearly  see 

The  brightness  of  His  Majesty  ; 
While  all  the  World  by  Sin  to  Satan  sold, 
In  daily  Wickedness  grows  old, 
Men  in  chains  of  Darkness  lye 
In  Bondage  and  Iniquity, 

And  pierce  and  grieve  themselves  ! 
The  dismal  Woes  wherein  they  crawl,  enhance 
The  peace  of  our  Inheritance. 

We  wonder  to  behold  ourselves  so  nigh 

To  so  much  Sin  and  Misery, 
And  yet  to  see  our  selves  so  safe  from  harm  ! 
What  Amulet,  what  hidden  Charm 
Could  fortifie  and  raise  the  Soul 
So  far  above  them  and  controul 

Such  fierce  Malignity? 
The  brightness  and  the  glory  which  we  see 
Is  made  a  greater  Mystery. 

And  while  we  feel  how  much  our  God  doth  love 

The  Peace  of  Sinners,  how  much  move 
And  sue,  and  thirst,  intreat,  lament,  and  grieve 
For  all  the  Crimes  in  which  they  live, 
And  seek  and  wait  and  call  again, 
And  long  to  save  them  from  the  pain 

Of  Sin,  from  all  their  Woe  ! 
With  greater  thirst  as  well  as  grief  we  try 
How  to  relieve  their  Misery. 

The  life  and  splendour  of  Felicity, 

Whose  floods  so  overflowing  be, 
The  streams  of  joy  which  round  about  his  Throne 

Enrich  and  fill  each  Holy  One, 
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Are  so  abundant,  that  we  can 
Spare  all,  even  all  to  any  Man  ! 

And  have  it  all  ourselves  ! 

Nay,  have  the  more  !     We  long  to  make  them  see 
The  sweetness  of  Felicity. 

While  we  contemplate  their  Distresses,  how 

Blind  Wretches,  they  in  bondage  bow, 
And  tear  and  wound  themselves,  and  vex  and  groan, 
And  chafe  and  fret  so  near  His  Throne 
And  know  not  what  they  ail,  but  lye 
Tormented  in  their  Misery, 
(Like  Mad-men  that  are  blind) 
In  works  of  darkness  nigh  such  full  Delight  : 
That  they  might  find  and  see  the  sight, 

What  would  we  give  !  that  these  might  likewise  see 

The  Glory  of  His  Majesty, 
The  joy  and  fulness  of  that  high  delight 

Whose  Blessedness  is  infinite  ! 
We  would  even  cease  to  live  to  gain 
Them  from  their  misery  and  pain, 

And  make  them  with  us  reign, 

For  they  themselves  would  be  our  greatest  Treasures  : 
When  sav'd  our  own  most  Heavenly  Pleasures. 

O  holy  Jesus  who  didst  for  us  die, 
And  on  the  Altar  bleeding  lie, 
Bearing  all  torment,  pain,  reproach,  and  shame, 
That  we,  by  vertue  of  the  same, 
Though  enemies  to  God,  might  be 
Redeem'd  and  set  at  liberty  : 

As  thou  didst  us  forgive, 
So  meekly  let  us  love  to  others  shew 

And  live  in  Heaven  on  Earth  below. 

Let's  prize  their  Souls,  and  let  them  be  our  Gems, 

Our  Temples  and  our  Diadems, 
Our  Brides,  our  Friends,  our  fellow-Members,  Eyes, 

Hands,  Hearts,  and  Souls,  our  Victories, 
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And  Spoils  and  Trophies,  our  own  Joys  ! 
Compar'd  to  Souls  all  else  are  Toys  ; 

O  Jesus,  let  them  be 
Such  unto  us  as  they  are  unto  Thee, 

Vessels  of  Glory  and  Felicity  ! 

How  will  they  love  us,  when  they  find  our  Care 
Brought  them  all  thither  where  they  are  ! 
When  they  conceive  what  terror  'tis  to  dwell 
In  all  the  punishments  of  Hell ; 
And  in  a  lively  manner  see, 
O  Christ,  eternal  Joys  in  thee  ! 

How  will  they  all  delight 
In  praising  Thee  for  us  with  all  their  might : 
How  sweet  a  Grace,  how  infinite  ! 


Of  Contentment 


CONTENTMENT  is  a  sleepy  thing  ! 

If  it  in  Death  alone  must  die, 
A  quiet  Mind  is  worse  than  Poverty, 
Unless  it  from  Enjoyment  spring  ! 
That's  Blessedness  alone  that  makes  a  King  I 
Wherein  the  Joys  and  Treasures  are  so  great, 
They  all  the  powers  of  the  Soul  employ, 
And  fill  it  with  a  Work  compleat, 
While  it  doth  all  enjoy. 
True  Joys  alone  Contentment  do  inspire, 
Enrich  Content  and  make  our  Courage  higher. 
Content  alone  's  a  dead  and  silent  Stone  ; 

The  real  life  of  Bliss 
Is  Glory  reigning  in  a  Throne. 

Where  all  Enjoyment  is, 
The  Soul  of  Man  is  so  inclin'd  to  see, 
Without  his  Treasures  no  man's  Soul  can  be, 
Nor  rest  content  Uncrown'd  ! 
Desire  and  Love 
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Must  in  the  height  of  all  their  Rapture  move, 

Where  there  is  true  Felicity. 
Employment  is  the  very  life  and  ground 
Of  Life  itself;  whose  pleasant  Motion  is 

The  form  of  Bliss  : 

All  Blessedness  a  life  with  Glory  Crown'd  : 
Life  !     Life  is  all ;  in  its  most  full  extent 
Stretcht  out  to  all  things,  and  with  all  Content 


The  Ways  of  Wisdom 

"  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are 
peace." 


THESE  sweeter  far  than  lilies  are, 
No  roses  may  with  these  compare  ! 
How  these  excel 
No  tongue  can  tell, 
Which  he  that  well  and  truly  knows 

With  praise  and  joy  he  goes  ! 
How  great  and  happy  's  he  that  knows  his  ways 

To  be  divine  and  heavenly  Joys  : — 
To  whom  each  city  is  more  brave 
Than  walls  of  pearl,  and  streets  which  gold  doth 
pave  : — 

Whose  open  eyes 
Behold  the  skies ; 
Who  loves  their  wealth  and  beauty  more 

Than  kings  love  golden  ore  ! 
Who  sees  the  heavenly  ancient  ways 
Of  God  the  Lord  with  joy  and  praise, 
More  than  the  skies 
With  open  eyes 
Doth  prize  them  all ;  yea,  more  than  gems, 

And  regal  diadems ; 

That  more  esteemeth  mountains,  as  they  are, 
Than  if  they  gold  and  silver  were  : 
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To  whom  the  sun  more  pleasure  brings 

Than  crowns,  and  thrones,  and  palaces  to  kings 

That  knows  his  ways 

To  be  the  joys 

And  way  of  God — those  things  who  knows 
With  joy  and  praise  he  goes  ! 


WERE  all  the  World  a  Paradise  of  Ease 
'Twere  easie  then  to  live  in  Peace. 

Were  all  men  Wise,  Divine,  and  Innocent, 

Just,  Holy,  Peaceful  and  Content, 

Kind,  Loving,  True  and  alwaies  Good 

As  in  the  Gold  en -Age  they  stood  ; 
'Twere  easie  then  to  live 

In  all  Delight  and  Glory,  full  of  Love, 

Blest  as  the  Angels  are  above. 

But  we  such  Principles  must  now  attain 

(If  we  true  Blessedness  would  gain) 
As  those  are  which  will  help  to  make  us  reign 
Over  Disorders,  Injuries, 
Ingratitudes,  Calamities, 
Affronts,  Oppressions,  Slanders,  Wrongs, 

Lies,  Angers,  bitter  Tongues 
The  reach  of  malice  must  surmount,  and  quell 
The  very  Rage  and  Power  of  Hell. 


[Life's  Blessedness] 


WHILE  I,  O  Lord,  exalted  by  Thy  hand 
Above  the  skies,  in  glory  seem  to  stand, 
The  skies  being  made  to  serve  me,  as  they  do, 
While  I  thy  Glories  in  thy  Goodness  view. 
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To  be  in  Glory  higher  than  the  skies 

Is  greater  bliss  than  'tis  in  place  to  rise 

Above  the  Stars  :  More  blessed  and  divine 

To  live  and  see  than  like  the  Sun  to  shine. 

O  what  Profoundness  in  my  Body  lies, 

For  whom  the  Earth  was  made,  the  Sea,  the  Skies  ! 

So  greatly  high  our  human  Bodies  are 

That  Angels  scarcely  may  with  these  compare  : 

In  all  the  heights  of  Glory  seated,  they 

Above  the  Sun  in  Thine  eternal  day 

Are  seen  to  shine  ;  with  greater  gifts  adorned 

Than  Gold  with  Light  or  Flesh  with  Life  suborned  ; 

Suns  are  but  Servants,  Skies  beneath  their  feet ; 

The  Stars  but  Stones  ;    Moons  but  to  serve  them 

meet. 

Beyond  all  heights  above  the  World  they  reign 
In  thy  great  Throne  ordained  to  remain. 
All  Tropes  are  Clouds  ;  Truth  doth  itself  excel, 
Whatever  Heights  Hyperboles  can  tell. 


If  you  say  it  would  be  Beneficial  to  God  or  to  that  Spectator 
or  that  intelligible  Power,  that  Spirit  for  whom  it  was  made : 
It  is  apparent  that  no  Corporeal  Being  can  be  serviceable  to  a 
Spirit  but  only  by  the  Beauty  of  those  Services  it  performeth  to 
other  Corporeals  that  are  capable  of  receiving  them,  and  that 
therefore  all  Corporeals  must  be  limited  and  bounded  for  each 
other's  sake.  And  for  this  Cause  it  is  that  a  Philosophical  Poet 
said : 

As  in  a  Clock,  'tis  hinder'd  Force  doth  bring 
The  Wheels  to  ordered  Motion  by  a  Spring  ; 
Which  order'd  Motion  guides  a  steddy  Hand 
In  useful  sort  at  Figures  just  to  stand  ; 
Which,  were  it  not  by  Counter-ballance  staid, 
The  Fabrick  quickly  would  aside  be  laid 
As  wholly  useless  :  So  a  Might  too  Great 
But  well-proportion'd  makes  the  World  compleat. 
Power  well-bounded  is  more  Great  in  Might 
Than  if  let  loose  'twere  wholly  Infinite. 
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He  could  have  made  an  endless  Sea  by  this, 

But  then  it  had  not  been  a  Sea  of  Bliss  ; 

A  Sea  that's  bounded  in  a  finite  shore 

Is  better  far  because  it  is  no  more. 

Should  Waters  endlessly  exceed  the  Skies 

They'd    drown     the    World,     and    all    whate'er    we 

prize. 

Had  the  bright  Sun  been  Infinite,  its  flame 
Had    burnt    the    World    and    quite    consumed    the 

same. 

That  Flame  would  yield  no  splendour  to  the  Sight, 
'Twould  be  but  Darkness  though  'twere  Infinite. 
One  Star  made  Infinite  would  all  exclude, 
An  Earth  made  Infinite  could  ne'er  be  view'd. 
But  all  being  bounded  for  each  other's  sake, 
He,  bounding  all,  did  all  most  useful  make  : 
And  which  is  best,  in  Profit  and  Delight 
Though  not  in  Bulk,  He  made  all  Infinite  ! 
He,  in  his  Wisdom,  did  their  use  extend 
By  all,  to  all  the  World  from  End  to  End. 
In  all  Things  all  Things  service  do  to  all  ; 
And  thus  a  Sand  is  Endless,  though  most  small ; 

And  every  Thing  is  truly  Infinite 

In  its  Relation  deep  and  exquisite. 


How  glorious  the  Counsel  and  Design  of  God  is  for  the 
Atchieving  of  this  Great  End,  for  the  making  of  all  Vertues 
more  compleat  and  Excellent,  and  for  the  Heightening  of  their 
Beauty  and  Perfection  we  will  exemplifie  here  in  the  Perfection 
of  Courage.  For  the  Height  and  depth  and  Splendour  of  every 
Vertue  is  of  great  Concernment  to  the  Perfection  of  the  Soul 
since  the  Glory  of  its  Life  is  seated  in  the  Accomplishment  of 
its  essence,  in  the  fruit  it  yieldeth  in  its  Operations.  Take  it 
in  Verse  made  long  ago  upon  this  occasion — 

FOR  Man  to  Act  as  if  his  Soul  did  see 

The  very  Brightness  of  Eternity  ; 

For  Man  to  Act  as  if  his  Love  did  burn 

Above  the  Spheres,  even  while  it's  in  its  Urne  ; 
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For  Man  to  Act  even  in  the  Wilderness, 
As  if  he  did  those  Sovereign  Joys  possess, 
Which  do  at  once  confirm,  stir  up,  enflame, 
And  perfect  Angels  ;  having  not  the  same  ! 
It  doth  increase  the  value  of  his  Deeds, 
In  this  a  Man  a  Seraphim  exceeds  : 
To  Act  on  Obligations  yet  unknown, 
To  Act  upon  Rewards  as  yet  unshewn, 
To  keep  Commands  whose  Beauty's  yet  unseen, 
To  cherish  and  retain  a  Zeal  between 
Sleeping  and  Waking  ;  shews  a  constant  care 
And  that  a  deeper  Love,  a  Love  so  rare 
That  no  Eye  Service  may  with  it  compare. 
The  Angels,  who  are  faithful  while  they  view 
His  Glory,  know  not  what  themselves  would  do, 
Were  they  in  our  Estate  !     A  Dimmer  Light 
Perhaps  would  make  them  erre  as  well  as  we, 
And  in  the  Coldness  of  a  darker  Night 
Forgetful  and  Lukewarm  Themselves  might  be. 
Our  very  Rust  shall  cover  us  with  Gold, 
Our  Dust  shall  sprinkle l  while  their  Eyes  behold 
The  Glory  Springing  from  a  feeble  State, 
Where  meer  Belief  doth,  if  not  conquer  Fate, 
Surmount  and  pass  what  it  doth  Antedate. 


In  matters  of  Art  the  force  of  Temperance  is  undeniable.  It 
relateth  not  only  to  our  Meats  and  Drinks,  but  to  all  our 
Behaviours,  Passions  and  Desires. 

ALL  Musick,  Sawces,  Feasts,  Delights  and  Pleasures, 
Games,  Dancing,  Arts  consist  in  govern'd  Measures  ; 
Much  more  do  Words  and  Passions  of  the  Mind 
In  Temperance  their  sacred  Beauty  find. 

i?  Sparkle. 
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AND  if  the  Glory  and  Esteem  I  have, 

Be  nothing  else  than  what  my  Silver  gave, 

If,  for  no  other  ground, 
I  am  with  Love  or  Praises  crown'd, 
'Tis  such  a  shame,  such  vile,  such  base  Repute, 
Tis  better  starve  than  eat  such  empty  Fruit. 


[The  Resurrection] 

THEN  shall  each  Limb  a  spring  of  Joy  be  found, 
And  every  member  with  its  Glory  crown'd  : 
While  all  the  Senses,  fill'd  with  all  the  Good 
That  ever  Ages  in  them  understood 
Transported  are  :  Containing  Worlds  of  Treasure 
At  one  delight  with  all  their  Joy  and  Pleasure, 
From  whence,  like  Rivers,  Joy  shall  ever  flow, 
Affect  the  Soul,  though  in  the  Body  grow, 
Return  again  and  make  the  Body  shine 
Like  Jesus  Christ,  while  both  in  one  combine. 
Mysterious  Contracts  are  between  the  Soul, 
Which  touch  the  Spirits  and  by  those  its  Bowl ; 
The  Marrow,  Bowels,  Spirits,  melt  and  move, 
Dissolving  ravish,  teach  them  how  to  love. 
He  that  could  bring  the  Heavens  thro'  the  eye, 
And  make  the  World  within  the  Fancy  lie, 
By  beams  of  Light  that  closing  meet  in  one, 
From  all  the  parts  of  His  celestial  Throne, 
Far  more  than  this  in  framing  Bliss  can  do, 
Inflame  the  Body  and  the  Spirit  too  ; 
Can  make  the  Soul  by  Sense  to  feel  and  see, 
And  with  her  Joy  the  Senses  wrap'd  to  be  : 
Yea,  while  the  Flesh  or  Body  subject  lies 
To  those  Affections  which  in  Souls  arise  ; 
All  holy  Glories  from  the  Soul  redound, 
And  in  the  Body  by  the  Soul  abound, 
Are  felt  within  and  ravish  ev'ry  Sense 
With  all  the  Godhead's  glorious  Excellence, 
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Who  found  the  way  Himself  to  dwell  within, 
As  if  even  Flesh  were  nigh  to  Him  of  kin  : 
His  Goodness,  Wisdom,  Power,  Love  Divine, 
Make  by  the  Soul  convey'd  the  Body  shine, 
Not  like  the  Sun  (that  earthly  Darkness  is) 
But  in  the  strengths  and  heights  of  all  this  bliss, 
For  God  designed  thy  Body  for  His  sake, 
A  Temple  of  the  Deity  to  make. 
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("  Eugenius  Philalethes  ") 

[The  editor  would  acquaint  the  reader  that  the  present  collec- 
tion of  Thomas  Vaughan's  original  Verse-Remains  is  the  fullest 
hitherto  published,  the  long  poem  On  the  Death  of  Mr  William 
Cartwright— originally  prefixed  to  the  1651  edition  of  Cart- 
wright's  Works — being  here  reprinted,  he  believes,  for  the  first 
time.  Miss  L.  I.  Guiney  kindly  drew  my  attention  to  this  in- 
teresting poem  in  the  afore-named  edition  of  Cartwright. — 
J.  R.  TUTIN.] 

To  the  Usk 

'Tis  day,  my  crystal  Usk  :  now  the  sad  night 
Resigns  her  place  as  tenant  to  the  light ; 
See  the  amazed  mists  begin  to  fly, 
And  the  victorious  sun  hath  got  the  sky. 
How  shall  I  recompense  thy  streams  that  keep 
Me  and  my  soul  awaked,  when  others  sleep  ? 
I  watch  my  stars,  I  move  on  with  the  skies, 
And  weary  all  the  planets  with  mine  eyes. 
Shall  I  seek  thy  forgotten  birth,  and  see 
What  days  are  spent  since  thy  nativity  ? 
Didst  run  with  ancient  Kishon  ?  canst  thou  tell 
So  many  years  as  holy  Hiddekel? 
Thou  art  not  paid  in  this  :  I'll  levy  more 
Such  harmless  contributions  from  thy  store, 
And  dress  my  soul  by  thee  as  thou  dost  pass, 
As  I  would  do  my  body  by  my  glass. 
What  a  clear  running  crystal  here  I  find  ! 
Sure  I  will  strive  to  gain  as  clear  a  mind, 
And  have  my  spirits,  freed  from  dross,  made  light, 
That  no  base  puddle  may  allay  their  flight. 
How  I  admire  thy  humble  banks  !  nought's  here 
But  the  same  simple  vesture  all  the  year. 
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I'll  learn  simplicity  of  thee,  and  when 

I  walk  the  streets,  I  will  not  storm  at  men, 

Nor  look  as  if  I  had  a  mind  to  cry  : 

"  It  is  my  valiant  cloth  of  gold,  and  I." 

Let  me  not  live,  but  I'm  amazed  to  see 

What  a  clear  type  thou  art  of  piety. 

Why  should  thy  floods  enrich  those  shores,  that  sin 

Against  thy  liberty,  and  keep  thee  in  ? 

Thy  waters  nurse  that  rude  land,  which  enslaves 

And  captivates  thy  free  and  spacious  waves. 

Most  blessed  tutors  !    I  will  learn  of  those 

To  show  my  charity  unto  my  foes, 

And  strive  to  do  some  good  unto  the  poor, 

As  thy  streams  do  unto  the  barren  shore. 

All  this  from  thee,  my  Ysca  ?  yes,  and  more  : 
I  am  for  many  virtues  on  thy  score. 
Trust  me  thy  waters  yet :  why,  wilt  not  so  ? 
Let  me  but  drink  again,  and  I  will  go. 
I  see  thy  course  anticipates  my  plea  ; 
I'll  haste  to  God,  as  thou  dost  to  the  sea. 
And  when  my  eyes  in  waters  drown  their  beams, 
(The  pious  imitation  of  thy  streams,) 
May  every  holy,  happy,  hearty  tear 
Help  me  to  run  to  heaven,  as  thou  dost  there. 

From  "Anima  Magica  Abscondita"  (1650). 


ia  Laelia :   Hyanthe 

[Much  might  be  spoken  in  this  place  concerning  Beauty : 
what  it  is,  from  whence  it  came,  and  how  it  may  be  defaced, 
not  only  in  the  outward  figure,  but  in  the  inward  Idea,  and  lost 
for  ever  in  both  worlds.  But  these  pretty  shuttles  I  am  in  no 
way  acquainted  with.  I  have  no'mistress  but  Nature  :  wherefore 
I  shall  leave  the  fine  ladies  to  fine  lads,  and  speak  of  my  simple 
Laelia.] 

IT  was  scarce  day,  when  all  alone 
I  saw  Hyanthe  and  her  throne. 
In  fresh  green  damasks  she  was  drest, 
And  o'er  a  sapphire  globe  did  rest. 
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This  slippery  sphere  when  I  did  see, 
Fortune,  I  thought  it  had  been  thee  ! 
But  when  I  saw  she  did  present 
A  majesty  more  permanent, 
I  thought  my  cares  not  lost,  if  I 
Should  finish  my  discovery. 

Sleepy  she  looked  to  my  first  sight, 
As  if  she  had  watched  all  the  night, 
And  underneath,  her  hand  was  spread, 
The  white  supporter  of  her  head. 
But  at  my  second  studied  view, 
I  could  perceive  a  silent  dew 
Steal  down  her  cheeks,  lest  it  should  stain 
Those  cheeks  where  only  smiles  should  reign. 
The  tears  streamed  down  for  haste,  and  all 
In  chains  of  liquid  pearl  did  fall. 
Fair  sorrows  !  and  more  dear  than  joys, 
Which  are  but  empty  airs,  and  noise  : 
Your  drops  present  a  richer  prize, 
For  they  are  something  like  her  eyes. 

Pretty,  white  fool !  why  hast  thou  been 
Sullied  with  tears,  and  not  with  sin  ? 
'Tis  true  :  thy  tears,  like  polished  skies, 
Are  the  bright  rosials  of  thy  eyes, 
But  such  strange  fates  do  them  attend, 
As  if  thy  woes  would  never  end. 
From  drops  to  sighs  they  turn,  and  then 
Those  sighs  return  to  drops  again  : 
But  whiles  the  silver  torrent  seeks 
Those  flowers  that  watch  it  in  thy  cheeks, 
The  white  and  red  Hyanthe  wears, 
Turn  to  rose-water  all  her  tears. 

Have  you  beheld  a  flame,  that  springs 
From  incense,  when  sweet,  curled  rings 
Of  smoke  attend  her  last  weak  fires, 
And  she  all  in  perfumes  expires  ? 
So  died  Hyanthe.     "  Here,"  said  she, 
"  Let  not  this  vial  part  from  thee  : 
It  holds  my  heart ;  though  now  'tis  spilled, 
And  unto  waters  all  distilled, 
'Tis  constant  still.    Trust  not  false  smiles  ; 
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Who  smiles,  and  weeps  not,  she  beguiles. 
Nay,  trust  not  tears  :  false  are  the  few  ; 
Those  tears  are  many  that  are  true. 
Trust  me,  and  take  the  better  choice  ! 
Who  hath  my  tears  can  want  no  joys." 

From  "  Magia  Adamica"  (1650). 


Thalia 

[I  turned  aside  to  see  if  she  [Thalia]  was  still  asleep,  but  she 
was  gone,  and  this  did  not  a  little  trouble  me.  I  expected  her 
return  till  the  day  was  quite  spent,  but  she  did  not  appear.  At 
last,  fixing  my  eyes  on  that  place  where  she  sometimes  rested, 
I  discovered  certain  pieces  of  gold,  which  she  had  left  behind 
her,  and  hard  by  a  paper  folded  like  a  letter.  These  I  took  up, 
and  now  the  night  approaching,  the  evening  star  tinn'd  in  the 
west,  when  taking  my  last  survey  of  her  flowery  pillow,  I  parted 
from  it  in  this  verse.] 

PRETTY  green  bank,  farewell !  and  mayst  thou  wear 
Sunbeams,  and  rose,  and  lilies  all  the  year  : 
She  slept  on  thee,  but  needed  not  to  shed 
Her  gold  :  'twas  pay  enough  to  be  her  bed. 
Thy  flowers  are  favourites  :  for  this  lov'd  day 
They  were  my  rivals,  and  with  her  did  play. 
They  found  their  heaven  at  hand,  and  in  her  eyes 
Enjoyed  a  copy  of  their  absent  skies. 
Their  weaker  paint  did  with  true  glories  trade, 
And,  mingl'd  with  her  cheeks,  one  posy  made. 
And  did  not  her  soft  skin  confine  their  pride, 
And  with  a  screen  of  silk  both  flowers  divide, 
They  had  sucked  life  from  thence,  and  from  her  heat 
Borrow'd  a  soul  to  make  themselves  complete. 
O  happy  pillow  !     Though  thou  art  laid  even 
With  dust,  she  made  thee  up  almost  a  heaven. 
Her  breath  rain'd  spices,  and  each  amber  ring 
Of  her  bright  locks  strew'd  bracelets  o'er  thy  spring. 
That  earth's  not  poor  did  such  a  treasure  hold, 
But  thrice  enrich'd,  with  amber,  spice,  and  gold. 

From  "Lumen  de  Lumine"  (1651). 
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Now  had  the  Night  spent  her  black  stage,  and  all 
Her  beauteous  twinkling  flames  grew  sick  and  pale. 
Her  scene  of  shades  and  silence  fled  ;  and  Day 
Dress'd  the  young  East  in  roses,  where  each  ray 
Falling  on  sables,  made  the  Sun  and  Night 
Kiss  in  a  checker  of  mix'd  clouds  and  light. 

From  "  Lumen  de  Lumine"  (1651). 

To  Oxford 

[For  a  close,  I  should  say  for  custom,  you  fall  on  my  person, 
and  tell  me  I  am  a  very  unnatural  son  to  my  mother  Oxford. 
Do  not  thou  prophane  her  name  with  thy  rude  illiterate  chops. 
I  am,  thou  know'st,  Mastix,1  a  notable  wag  and  a  saucy  boy, 
whom  she  hath  sometimes  dandled  on  her  knees.  She  hath 
commanded  me  to  be  an  enemy  to  thee,  because  thou  art  an 
enemy  to  Truth,  but  to  my  mother  I  am  a  very  natural  loving 
child.  If  thou  canst  but  read,  here  are  a  few  sighs  I  breathed 
over  her  when  thy  father  Presbyter  destroyed  her.] 

DRY  pumic  statues  !  can  you  have  an  eye, 

And  have  no  tears  to  see  your  Mother  die  ? 

Were  you  not  taught  such  numbers  to  rehearse 

Might  make  the  marble  weep,  to  bear  your  verse  ? 

Or  those  less  polish'd  quarries,  where  each  part 

Acts  by  infused  malice  of  the  heart  ? 

She  heav'd  your  fancies  higher  than  the  pride 

Of  all  her  pinnacles,  and  would  have  died 

Blest  in  her  martyrdom,  had  you  but  shed 

A  tear,  to  prove  her  children  were  not  dead. 

Such  drops  and  pearls  had  sent  her  sparkling  hence 

A  constellation,  and  your  influence 

To  all  her  woes  had  been  a  just  relief, 

Because  your  life  was  argu'd  by  your  grief. 

But  you  keep  back  those  joys,  which  even  Fate 

In  all  her  malice  thought  not  to  translate  ; 

1  Dr  Henry  More,  the  Cambridge  Platonist. 
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You  spend  not  one  poor  sigh  for  her  last  breath, 
That  we  may  say  she  liv'd  before  her  death. 
Yet  hath  she  comforts,  which  proceed  from  thence 
Where  grief  hath  lost  the  tyranny  of  sense, 
When  on  those  reliques  [s]he  doth  cast  an  eye 
Whom  Death  hath  lodg'd  where  her  foundations  lie. 
Their  dust  (when  all  is  gone)  remains  within, 
Only  to  tell  how  fertile  she  hath  been. 

But  I  forbear  :  perhaps  you  have  new  arts 
Not  to  spend  eyes  at  funerals,  but  hearts. 
Who  in  the  wash  of  tears  sets  Oxford  forth 
Mourns  at  a  rate,  and  circumscribes  her  worth  : 
Such  lay-resents  become  not  this  her  day  ; 
'Twere  malice  to  lament  the  common  way, 
Unless  we  could  place  knowledge  in  the  eye, 
And  thence  distil  it  to  an  elegy. 
Who  threads  his  tears  into  such  learned  beads 
Is  a  professor  when  he  weeps,  not  reads. 
Nor  would  our  Oxford  grieve  to  die,  could  she 
In  such  a  bracelet  wear  her  Heptarchy. 
But  since  (dear  mother  !)  I  can  not  express 
Thy  desolations  in  their  own  sad  dress, 
Give  my  soul  leave  to  study  a  degree 
Of  sorrow,  that  may  fit  thy  fate  and  thee  ; 
And  till  my  eyes  can  weep  what  I  can  think, 
Spare  my  fond  tears,  and  here  accept  my  ink. 

From  "The  Man-Mouse"  (1650). 


An  Encomium  on  the  Three 
Books  of  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  Knight 

GREAT,  glorious  penman,  (whom  I  should  not  name, 
Lest  I  might  seem  to  measure  thee  by  fame), 
Nature's  apostle  and  her  choice  high-priest, 
Her  mystical  and  bright  evangelist  ! 
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How  am  I  rapt  when  I  contemplate  thee, 

And  wind  myself  above  all  that  I  see  ! 

The  spirits  of  thy  lines  infuse  a  fire 

Like  the  world's  soul,  which  make  me  thus  aspire. 

I  am  unbodied  by  thy  books  and  thee, 

And  in  thy  papers  find  my  ecstasy  : 

Or  if  I  please  but  to  descend  a  strain, 

Thy  Elements  do  screen  my  soul  again. 

I  can  undress  myself  by  thy  bright  glass, 

And  then  resume  th'  enclosure,  as  I  was. 

Now  I  am  earth,  and  now  a  star,  and  then 

A  spirit  :  now  a  star,  and  earth  again  ; 

Or  if  I  will  but  ramasle  [stc]  all  that  be, 

In  the  least  moment  I  engross  all  three. 

I  span  the  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  things  above, 

And,  which  is  more,  join  natures  with  their  Jove. 

He  crowns  my  soul  with  fire,  and  there  doth  shine, 

But  like  the  rainbow  in  a  cloud  of  mine. 

Yet  there's  a  law  by  which  I  discompose 

The  ashes,  and  the  fire  itself  disclose, 

But  in  his  emerald  still  He  doth  appear  ; 

They  are  but  grave-clothes  which  he  scatters  here. 

Who  sees  this  fire  without  his  mask,  his  eye 

Must  needs  be  swallow'd  by  the  light,  and  die. 

These  are  the  mysteries  for  which  I  wept, 
Glorious  Agrippa,  where  thy  language  slept, 
Where  thy  dark  texture  made  me  wander  far, 
Whiles  through  that  pathless  night  I  traced  the  star  ; 
But  I  have  found  those  mysteries,  for  which 
Thy  book  was  more  than  thrice-pil'd-o'er  with  pitch. 
Now  a  new  East  beyond  the  stars  I  see, 
Where  breaks  the  day  of  thy  divinity  : 
Heaven  states  a  commerce  here  with  man,  had  he 
But  grateful  hands  to  take,  and  eyes  to  see. 

Hence,  you  fond  school-men,  that  high  truths  deride, 
And  with  no  arguments  but  noise,  and  pride  ; 
You  that  damn  all  but  what  yourselves  invent, 
And  yet  find  nothing  by  experiment ; 
Your  fate  is  written  by  an  unseen  hand  ! 
But  his  three  books  with  the  three  worlds  shall  stand. 

From  "  Anthroposophia  Theomagica"  (1650). 
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MY  sweetest  Jesus  !  'twas  Thy  voice  :  "  If  I 

Be  lifted  up  I'll  draw  all  to  the  sky." 

Yet  I  am  here  :  I'm  stifled  in  this  clay, 

Shut  up  from  Thee,  and  the  fresh  East  of  day, 

I  know  Thy  hand's  not  short,  but  I'm  unfit, 

A  foul,  unclean  thing  !  to  take  hold  of  it. 

I  am  all  dirt :  nor  can  I  hope  to  please 

Unless,  in  mercy,  Thou  lov'st  a  disease. 

Diseases  may  be  cur'd  :  but  who'll  reprieve 

Him  that  is  dead  ?     Tell  me,  my  God,  I  live. 

'Tis  true,  I  live :  but  I  so  sleep  withal 

I  cannot  move,  scarce  hear,  when  Thou  dost  call. 

Sin's  lullabies  charm  me  when  I  would  come, 

But  draw  me  after  Thee,  and  I  will  run. 

Thou  know'st  I'm  sick  :  let  me  not  feasted  be, 

But  keep  a  diet,  and  prescrib'd  by  Thee. 

Should  I  carve  for  myself,  I  would  exceed 

To  surfeits  soon,  and  by  self-murder  bleed. 

I  ask  for  stones  and  scorpions,  but  still  crost, 

And  all  for  love  ;  shouldst  Thou  grant,  I  were  lost. 

Dear  Lord,  deny  me  still :  and  never  sign 

My  will,  but  when  that  will  agrees  with  Thine. 

And  when  this  conflict's  past,  and  I  appear 

To  answer  what  a  patient  I  was  here  ; 

How  I  did  weep  when  Thou  didst  woo,  repine 

At  Thy  best  sweets,  and  in  a  childish  whine 

Refuse  Thy  proffer1  d  love  ;  yet  cry  and  call 

For  rattles  of  my  own  to  play  withal ; — 

Look  on  Thy  Cross  and  let  Thy  Blood  come  in, 

When  mine  shall  blush,  as  guilty  of  my  sin  ! 

Then  shall  I  live,  being  rescu'd  in  my  fall, 

A  text  of  mercy  to  Thy  creatures  all, 

Who  having  seen  the  worst  of  sins  in  me, 

Must  needs  confess  the  best  of  loves  in  Thee. 

From  "  Anthroposophia  Theomagica"  (1650). 
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MY  God,  my  life  !  whose  essence  man 
Is  no  way  fit  to  know,  or  scan  ; 
But  should  approach  Thy  Court  a  guest 
In  thoughts  more  low  than  his  request ! 
When  I  consider  how  I  stray, 
Methinks  'tis  pride  in  me  to  pray. 
How  dare  I  speak  to  Heaven,  nor  fear 
In  all  my  sins  to  court  Thy  ear  ? 
But  as  I  look  on  moles  that  lurk 
In  blind  entrenchments,  and  there  work 
Their  own  dark  prisons  to  repair, 
Heaving  the  earth  to  take  in  air : 
So  view  my  fetter'd  soul,  that  must 
Struggle  with  this  her  load  of  dust ; 
Meet  her  address,  and  add  one  ray 
To  this  mew'd  parcel  of  Thy  day. 
She  would,  though  here  imprison'd,  see 
Through  all  her  dirt,  Thy  Throne  and  Thee  - 
Lord,  guide  her  out  of  this  sad  night, 
And  say  once  more  :  Let  there  be  light ! 
From  "  Anthroposophia  Theomagica"  (1650). 


A  Stone, and  the  Stony  Heart 

LORD  God  !    This  was  a  stone 
As  hard  as  any  one 

Thy  laws  in  Nature  fram'd  : 
'Tis  now  a  springing  well, 
And  many  drops  can  tell, 

Since  it  by  art  was  tam'd. 

My  God  !  my  heart  is  so  : 
'Tis  all  of  flint,  and  no 

Extract  of  tears  will  yield  : 
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Dissolve  it  with  Thy  fire, 
That  something  may  aspire, 
And  grow  up  in  my  field. 

Bare  tears  I'll  not  entreat, 
But  let  Thy  Spirit's  seat 

Upon  those  waters  be  ; 
Then  I,  new-form'd  with  light, 
Shall  move  without  all  night, 

Or  eccentricity. 
From  "  Anthroposophia  Theomagica"  (1650). 


To  his  Book 


AND  now,  my  Book,  let  it  not  stop  thy  flight 

That  thy  just  Author  is  not  lord  or  knight. 

I  can  define  myself :  and  have  the  art 

Still  to  present  one  face,  and  still  one  heart. 

But  for  nine l  years,  some  great  ones  cannot  see 

What  they  have  been,  nor  know  they  what  to  be. 

What  though  I  have  no  rattles  to  my  name, 

Dost  hold  a  simple  honesty  no  fame  ? 

Or  art  thou  such  a  stranger  to  the  times, 

Thou  canst  not  know  my  fortunes  from  my  crimes  ? 

Go  forth,  and  fear  not :  some  will  gladly  be 

Thy  learned  friends,  whom  I  did  never  see. 

Nor  shouldst  thou  fear  thy  welcome  ;  thy  small  price 

Cannot  undo  'em,  though  they  pay  excise. 

Thy  bulk's  not  great  ;  it  will  not  much  distress 

Their  empty  pockets,  but  their  studies  less. 

Thou'rt  no  galleon,  as  books  of  burthen  be, 

Which  cannot  ride  but  in  a  library. 

Th'  art  a  fine  thing  and  little  :  it  may  chance 

Ladies  will  buy  thee  for  a  new  romance. 

Oh,  how  I'll  envy  Thee  !  when  thou  art  spread 

In  the  bright  sunshine  of  their  eyes,  and  read 

1  i.e.,  since  the  out-break  of  the  Civil  Wars. 
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With  breath  of  amber,  lips  of  rose,  that  lend 

Perfumes  unto  thy  leaves  shall  never  spend  ; 

When  from  their  white  hands  they  shall  let  thee  fall 

Into  their  bosoms,  which  I  may  not  call 

Aught  of  misfortune  ;  thou  dost  drop  to  rest 

In  a  more  pleasing  place,  and  art  more  blest. 

There  in  some  silken  soft  fold  thou  shall  lie, 

Hid  like  their  love,  or  thy  own  mystery. 

Nor  shouldst  thou  grieve  thy  language  is  not  fine, 

For  it  is  not  my  best,  though  it  be  thine. 

I  could  have  voiced  thee  forth  in  such  a  dress 

The  Spring  had  been  a  slut  to  thy  express  ; 1 

Such  as  might  file  the  rude  unpolish'd  age, 

And  fix  the  reader's  soul  to  every  page  ; 

But  I  have  us'd  a  coarse  and  homely  strain 

Because  it  suits  with  Truth,  which  should  be  plain. 

Last,  my  dear  Book,  if  any  look  on  thee 

As  on  three  suns,  or  some  great  prodigy, 

And  swear  to  a  full  point,  I  do  deride 

All  other  sects,  to  publish  my  own  pride. 

Tell  such  they  lie,  and  since  they  love  not  thee, 

Bid  them  go  learn  some  high-shoe  heresy. 

Nature  is  not  so  simple,  but  she  can 

Procure  a  solid  reverence  from  man  : 

Nor  is  my  pen  so  lightly  plum'd  that  I 

Should  serve  Ambition  with  her  majesty. 

'Tis  Truth  makes  me  come  forth,  and  having  writ 

This  her  short  scene,  I  would  stifle  it : 

For  I  have  call'd  it  child,  and  I  had  rather 

See't  torn  by  them,  than  strangled  by  the  father. 

From  "  Magia  Adamica"  (1650).  From 
the  latter  part  of  this  book,  having 
a  separate  title  :  "  Ccelum  Terrae  or 
The  Magician's  Heavenly  Chaos." 

1  expression,  language. 
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On  the  Death  of  Mr  William 
Cartwright 

So  !  we  are  now  beyond  the  spleen  of  Fate  : 

Our  miseries  have  made  us  fortunate. 

The  grave  was  physic  here  ;  Death  speaks  1  us  free. 

Her  malice  now  is  spent,  as  well  as  we. 

Nay,  now  our  ruin  doth  so  much  displease, 

That  to  strike  more  is  to  her  a  disease. 

None  can  deserve  her  envy ;  her  contempt 2 

Exceeds  her  former  anger  ;  she  hath  spent 

No  arrows  but  on  precious  lives,  and  we 

Are  but  the  leavings  of  her  tyranny, 

Such,  whom  when  she  hath  taken  from  the  prease, 

Cannot  requite  the  expense  of  a  disease.3 

He  fell,  a  nobler  ruin  :  we  that  live 

Owe  our  short  lives  but  to  a  base  reprieve. 

He,  when  as  yet  in  death  he  was  not  lost, 

Made  Fate  suspect  her  jurisdiction  cross'd, 

'Cause  Learning  knew  no  destiny  ;  'twas  he 

Whose  studies  border'd  on  eternity. 

Our  speculations  were  too  poor  to  leave 

With  thee  the  equal  glory  of  a  grave, 

And  share  a  fair  mortality,  that  we 

Might  be  thought  wise  because  we  fell  with  thee. 

Death  had  thee  hence,  lest  thy  large  fancy  might 

In  time  take  wing,  and  with  a  saving  flight 

Rove  thee  beyond  the  world  into  a  state 

Too  high,  and  so  outrun  the  reach  of  Fate. 

Thou  wert  so  richly  good,  so  great,  that  we 

The  Church  in  thee,  even  at  one  view,  might  see — 

Saints  that  so  long  possess'd  the  quiet  earth 

And  slept  out  centuries,  were  at  thy  birth 

Regenerate  ;  they  liv'd  again  in  thee, 

And  did  outdo  their  former  piety. 

i  sets  ?  2  content.  8  decease. 
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And  as  their  souls,  contracted  in  thine  own, 

Did  thus  forestall  the  Resurrection, 

So  in  thy  death  they  met  a  second  fate. 

Nature  in  thee  did  recapitulate  : 

So  fraught  wert  thou  with  learning,  that  we  can 

Style  thee  almost  a  breathing  Vatican, 

A  library  not  framed  of  stone  and  wood, 

But  animate  and  cemented  with  blood. 

All  arts  so  suffer'd  in  thy  fall,  that  we 

May  call  thy  grave  an  University, 

And  look  our  Schools  out  there,  as  if  that  now 

Eternal  Bodley  did  descend  below 

To  gratify  thy  dust.     O  that  we  might 

Install  thee  lecturer  again,  and  right 

The  injur'd  metaphysics  like  to  be 

Eclipsed  with  their  own  obscurity, 

Robb'd  of  thy  light !  and  yet  they  are  content 

To  mourn  the  ruin  of  their  ornament. 

When  he  did  read,  how  did  we  flock  to  hear  ? 

Sure,  some  Professors  became  pupils  there. 

He  would  refine  abstractions  ;  it  was  he 

That  gave  the  text  all  its  authority  : 

As  if  the  Stagyrite  resign'd  his  pen 

And  took  his  censure,  not  his  comment,  then. 

And  though,  with  some,  the  science  goes  for  pelf, 

His  Lectures  made  it  to  transcend  itself: 

He  used  the  creatures  as  a  scale  to  storm 

The  spiritual  world  ;  and  though  'twas  torn 

And  broken  with  uncertainties,  yet  he, 

By  reason  as  by  faith,  a  Deity 

Could  apprehend  and  reach.     Thus  having  trac'd 

These  secondary  things,  his  soul  made  haste 

To  view  the  Cause  ;  and  there  began  to  plod, 

Nothing  being  left  to  puzzle  him  but  God  : 

Whose  mysteries  he  reached,  as  far  as  He 

Of  His  great  self  had  made  discovery. 

He  plunder'd  not  the  heavens,  nor  brought  he  down 

Secrets  from  thence,  which  were  before  unknown  ; 

Yet  some  there  are  believe  their  wits  so  ripe 

That  they  can  draw  a  map  of  the  Archetype, 

And  with  strange  optics  tutor'd,  they  can  view 
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The  emanations  of  the  mystic  Jew. 
In  this  his  pious  ignorance  was  best, 
And  did  excel  his  knowledge  of  the  rest. 
But  he  is  gone  !  and  Providence  took  him 
To  add  to  Heaven  another  cherubim. 
This  to  our  tears  may  minister  relief : 
'Tis  his  preferment  that  hath  caused  our  grief. 
[Signed]       Tho.  Vaughan,  £  Coll.  Jesu,  Oxon. 
(From  among  the  verses  prefixed  to  CART- 
WRIGHT'S  Comedies,  etc.,  London,  1651). 
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[Norris's  poems  originally  appeared  in  1687.] 

Seraphic  Love 

'Tis  true,  frail  Beauty,  I  did  once  resign 
To  thy  imperious  charms  this  heart  of  mine  : 
There  didst  thou  undisturb'd  thy  Sceptre  sway, 
And  I,  methought,  was  pleased  t'  obey. 
Thou  seem'st  so  lovely,  so  divine, 
With  such  sweet  Graces  didst  thou  shine, 
Thou  entertain'st  my  amorous  sense 
With  such  harmonious  excellence, 
That,  credulous  and  silly  I, 
With  vain,  with  impious  idolatry, 
Adored  that  Star  which  was  to  lead  me  to  the  Deity. 

But  now,  thou  soft  enchantress  of  the  mind, 
Farewell,  a  change,  a  mighty  change  I  find  ; 
The  empire  of  my  heart  thou  must  resign, 
For  I  can  be  no  longer  thine. 
A  nobler,  a  diviner  guest, 
Has  took  possession  of  my  breast, 
He  has,  and  must  engross  it  all, 
And  yet  the  room  is  still  too  small. 
In  vain  you  tempt  my  heart  to  rove, 
A  fairer  object  now  my  soul  does  move, 
It  must  be  all  devotion,  what  before  was  love. 

Through  Contemplation's  optics  I  have  seen 
Him  Who  is  "fairer  than  the  sons  of  men"  : 
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The  source  of  good,  the  light  archetypal, 

Beauty  in  the  original. 

"  The  fairest  of  ten  thousand,"  He, 

Proportion  all  and  harmony  ; 

All  mortal  beauty's  but  a  ray 

Of  His  bright  ever-shining  day  ; 

A  little,  feeble,  twinkling  star, 
Which,  now  the  Sun's  in  place,  must  disappear  : — 
There  is  but  One  that's  good,  there  is  but  One  that's 
fair. 

To  Thee,  Thou  only  Fair,  my  soul  aspires 
With  holy  breathings,  languishing  desires. 
To  Thee,  m'  inamoured  panting  heart  does  move, 

By  efforts  of  ecstatic  love. 

How  do  Thy  glorious  streams  of  light 

Refresh  my  intellectual  sight ! 

Tho'  broken,  and  strain'd  through  a  screen 

Of  envious  flesh  that  stands  between  ! 

When  shall  m'  imprison'd  soul  be  free, 
That  she  Thy  native  uncorrected  light  may  see, 
And  gaze  upon  Thy  beatific  face  to  all  eternity  ? 


The  Aspiration 

How  long,  great  God,  how  long  must  I 
Immured  in  this  dark  prison  lie  ! 
Whereat  the  grates  and  avenues  of  sense 
My  Soul  must  watch  to  have  intelligence  ; 
Where  but  faint  gleams  of  Thee  salute  my  sight, 
Like  doubtful  moonshine  in  a  cloudy  night. 
When  shall  I  leave  this  magic  sphere, 
And  be  all  mind,  all  eye,  all  ear  ? 

How  cold  this  clime  !  and  yet  my  sense 
Perceives  even  here  Thy  influence. 
Even  here  thy  strong  magnetic  charms  I  feel, 
And  pant  and  tremble  like  the  amorous  steel. 
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To  lower  good,  and  beauties  less  divine, 
Sometimes  my  erroneous  needle  does  decline  ; 

But  yet,  so  strong  the  sympathy, 

It  turns,  and  points  again  to  Thee. 

I  long  to  see  this  excellence 

Which  at  such  distance  strikes  my  sense. 
My  impatient  Soul  struggles  to  disengage 
Her  wings  from  the  confinement  of  her  cage. 
Would'st  Thou,  great  Love,  this  prisoner  once  set  free, 
How  would  she  hasten  to  be  link'd  to  thee  ! 

She'd  for  no  angels  conduct  stay, 

But  fly,  and  love  on  all  the  way. 


Hymn  to  Darkness 

HAIL,  thou  most  sacred  venerable  thing  ! 

What  Muse  is  worthy  thee  to  sing? 
Thee,  from  whose  pregnant  universal  womb 
All  things,  even  Light,  thy  rival,  first  did  come. 
What  dares  he  not  attempt  that  sings  of  thee, 

Thou  first  and  greatest  mystery  ? 
Who  can  the  secrets  of  thy  essence  tell  ? 
Thou,  like  the  light  of  God,  art  inaccessible. 

Before  great  Love  this  monument  did  raise, 

This  ample  theatre  of  praise  ; 
Before  the  folding  circles  ot  the  sky 
Were  tuned  by  Him  who  is  all  harmony  ; 
Before  the  morning  stars  their  hymn  began, 

Before  the  council  held  for  man  ; 
Before  the  birth  of  either  Time  or  Place 
Thou  reign'st  unquestion'd  monarch  in  the  empty  space. 

Thy  native  lot  thou  didst  to  Light  resign, 

But  still  half  of  the  globe  is  thine. 
Here  with  a  quiet,  and  yet  awful  hand, 
Like  the  best  emperors,  thou  dost  command. 
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To  thee  the  stars  above  their  brightness  owe, 

And  mortals  their  repose  below. 
To  thy  protection  Fear  and  Sorrow  flee, 

And  those  that  weary  are  of  light  find  rest  in  thee. 
Though  light  and  glory  be  th'  Almighty's  throne, 

Darkness  is  His  pavilion. 
From  that  his  radiant  beauty,  but  from  thee 
He  has  his  terror  and  his  majesty. 
Thus  when  he  first  proclaimed  his  sacred  law, 

And  would  his  rebel  subjects  awe, 
Like  princes  on  some  great  solemnity, 
H'  appeared  in's  robes  of  state  and  clad  himself  with 

thee. 

The  blest  above  do  thy  sweet  umbrage  prize, 
When,  cloyed  with  light,  they  veil  their  eyes  ; 

The  vision  of  the  Deity  is  made 

More  sweet  and  beatific  by  thy  shade. 

But  we,  poor  tenants  of  this  orb  below, 
Don't  here  thy  excellences  know, 

Till  death  our  understandings  does  improve, 
And  then  our  wiser-ghosts  thy  silent  night-walks  love. 

But  thee  I  now  admire,  thee  would  I  choose 

For  my  religion,  or  my  Muse. 
'Tis  hard  to  tell  whether  thy  reverend  shade 
Has  more  good  votaries  or  poets  made  ; 
From  thy  dark  caves  were  inspirations  given, 

And  from  thick  groves  went  vows  to  Heaven. 
Hail  then,  thou  Muse's  and  devotion's  spring  ! 
'Tis  just  we  should  adore,  'tis  just  we  should  thee  sing. 

The  Parting 

DEPART  !  the  sentence  of  the  damn'd  I  hear  ; 

Compendious  Grief  and  black  Despair. 

I  now  believe  the  Schools  with  ease 

(Though  once  a  happy  infidel) 

That  should  the  sense  no  torment  seize, 
Yet  pain  of  loss  alone  would  make  a  hell. 
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Take  all,  since  me  of  this  you  gods  deprive, 
'Tis  hardly  now  worth  while  to  live. 
Nought  in  exchange  can  grateful  prove, 
No  second  friendship  can  be  found 
To  match  my  mourning  widow'd  Love  ; 

Eden  is  lost,  the  rest's  but  common  ground. 

Why  are  the  greatest  blessings  sent  in  vain 
Which  must  be  lost  with  greater  pain  ? 
Or  why  do  we  fondly  admire 
The  greatest  good  which  life  can  boast  ? 
When  Fate  will  have  the  bliss  expire, 

Like  life,  with  painful  agonies  'tis  lost. 

How  fading  are  the  joys  we  dote  upon 
Like  apparitions  seen  and  gone  ! 
But  those  which  soonest  take  their  flight 
Are  the  most  exquisite  and  strong  : 
Like  angels'  visits,  short  and  bright ; 1 

Mortality's  too  weak  to  bear  them  long. 

No  pleasure  certainly  is  so  divine 

As  when  two  souls  in  love  combine  : 
He  has  the  substance  of  all  bliss 
To  whom  a  virtuous  friend  is  given, 
So  sweet  harmonious  friendship  is, 

Add  but  Eternity,  you'll  make  it  Heaven. 

The  minutes  in  your  conversation  spent 
Were  festivals  of  true  content. 

1  Compare :  Angels,  as  'tis  but  seldom  they  appear, 
So  neither  do  they  make  long  stay, 
They  do  but  visit,  and  away. 

To  the  memory  o/  my  dear  niece,  M.  C. 

in  visits 

Like  those  of  angels,  short  and  far  between. 
BLAIR  :  The  Grave. 

Like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between. 

CAMPBELL  :  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
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Here,  here,  an  ark  of  pleasing  rest, 
My  Soul  had  found  that  restless  Dove  ; 
My  present  state  methought  was  best, 
I  envied  none  below,  scarce  those  above. 

But  now  the  better  part  of  me  is  gone, 
My  Sun  is  set,  my  turtle  flown. 
Though  here  and  there  of  lesser  bliss 
Some  twinkling  stars  give  feeble  light, 
Still  there  a  mournful  darkness  is, — 

They  shine  but  just  enough  to  shew  'tis  night. 

Fatal  divorce  !    What  have  I  done  amiss 

To  bear  such  misery  as  this  ? 

The  World  yields  now  no  real  good : 

All  happiness  is  now  become 

But  painted  and  deluding  food  : 
As  mere  a  fiction  as  Elysium. 

Well  then,  since  nothing  else  can  please  my  taste 
I'll  ruminate  on  pleasures  past. 
So  when  with  glorious  visions  blest 
The  waking  hermit  finds  no  theme 
That's  grateful  to  his  thoughtful  breast, 

He  sweetly  recollects  his  pleasing  dream. 


The  Infidel 


FAREWELL  Fruition,  thy  grand,  cruel  cheat, 
Which  first  our  hopes  dost  raise,  and  then  defeat ; 
Farewell  thou  midwife  to  abortive  bliss, 

Thou  mystery  of  fallacies. 
Distance  presents  the  object  fair, 
With  charming  features  and  a  graceful  air  ; 
But  when  we  come  to  seize  th'  inviting  prey, 
Like  a  shy  ghost  it  vanishes  away. 
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So  to  th'  unthinking  boy  the  distant  sky 
Seems  on  some  mountain's  surface  to  rely  : 
He  with  ambitious  haste  climbs  the  ascent, 

Curious  to  touch  the  firmament : 
But  when,  with  an  unwearied  pace, 
Arrived  he  is  at  the  long  wished-for  place, 
With  sighs  the  sad  defeat  he  does  deplore — 
His  heaven  is  still  as  distant  as  before. 

And  yet  'twas  long  e're  I  could  throughly  see 
This  grand  impostor's  frequent  treachery  ; 
Though  often  fooled,  yet  I  should  still  dream  on 

Of  pleasure  in  reversion  : 
Though  still  he  did  my  hopes  deceive, 
His  fair  pretensions  I  would  still  believe  ; 
Such  was  my  charity,  that  though  I  knew 
And  found  him  false,  yet  I  would  think  him  true. 

But  now  he  shall  no  more  with  shows  deceive, 
I  will  no  more  enjoy,  no  more  believe  ; 
Th'  unwary  juggler  has  so  often  shown 

His  fallacies,  that  now  they're  known. 
Shall  I  trust  on  ?  the  cheat  is  plain  ; 
I  will  not  be  imposed  upon  again  ; 
I'll  view  the  bright  appearance  from  afar, 
But  never  try  to  catch  the  falling  star. 


The  Consolation 

I  GRANT  'tis  bad,  but  there  is  some  relief 

In  the  society  of  grief. 

'Tis  sweet  to  him  that  mourns  to  see 
A  whole  house  clad  in  Sorrow's  livery. 
Grief  in  communion  does  remiss  appear, 
Like  harsher  sounds  in  consort,  which  less  grate  the  ear. 

Men  would  not  curse  the  stars  did  they  dispense 
In  common  their  ill  influence. 
Let  none  be  rich,  and  Poverty 
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Would  not  be  thought  so  great  a  misery. 

Our  discontent  is  from  comparison  : 

Were  better  states  unseen  each  man  would  like  his  own. 

Should  partial  seas  wreck  my  poor  ship  alone, 
I  might  with  cause  my  fate  bemoan. 
But  since  before  I  sink,  I  see 

A  numerous  fleet  of  ships  descend  with  me, 

Why  don't  I  with  content  my  breath  resign? 

I  will,  and  in  the  greater  ruin  bury  mine. 

The  Return 

DEAR  Contemplation  !  my  divinest  joy  ! 

When  I  thy  sacred  mount  ascend, 
What  heavenly  sweets  my  soul  employ  ! 

Why  can't  I  there  my  days  for  ever  spend  ? 

When  I  have  conquer'd  thy  steep  heights  with  pain 

What  pity  'tis  that  I  must  down  again  ! 

And  yet  I  must :  my  passions  would  rebel 
Should  I  too  long  continue  here  : 
No,  here  I  must  not  think  to  dwell, 

But  mind  the  duties  of  my  proper  sphere. 

So  angels,  though  they  heaven's  glories  know, 

Forget  not  to  attend  their  charge  below. 

The    Passion   of  the   Virgin 
Mother 

Beholding   the  Crucifixion  of  her 
divine  Son 

NIGH  to  the  fatal  and  yet  sovereign  wood, 
Which  crowds  of  wond'ring  angels  did  surround, 
Devoutly  sad  the  holy  mother  stood, 
And  viewed  her  Son, and  sympathized  with  every  wound. 
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Angelic  piety  in  her  mournful  face, 

Like  rays  of  light  through  a  wat'ry  cloud  did  shine  ; 

Two  mighty  passions  in  her  breast  took  place 

And  like  her  Son  sh'  appear'd,  half  human,  half  divine. 

She  saw  a  blacker  and  more  tragic  scene 
Than  e'er  the  sun  before,  or  then,  would  see  ; 
In  vain  did  Nature  draw  her  dusky  screen  ; 
She  saw,  and  wept,  and  felt  the  dreadful  agony. 

Grief  in  the  abstract  sure  can  rise  no  higher 
Than  that  which  this  deep  tragedy  did  move  ; 
She  saw  in  tortures  and  in  shame  expire 
Her  Son,  her  God,  her  worship  and  her  Love. 

That  sacred  head  which  all  divine  and  bright 
Struck  with  deep  awe  the  votaries  of  the  East, 
To  which  a  star  paid  tributary  light, 
Which   the  then  joyful  mother  kiss'd,   adored,   and 
blest. 

That  head  which  angels  with  pure  light  had  crown'd, 
Where  Wisdom's  seat  and  oracle  was  placed, 
Whose  air  divine  threw  his  traitors  to  the  ground, 
She  saw  with  pointed  circles  of  rude  thorns  embrac'd. 

Those  hands  whose  sovereign  touch  were  wont  to  heal 

All  wounds  and  hurts  that  others  did  endure, 

Did  now  the  piercings  of  rough  iron  feel, 

Nor  could  the  wounded  heart  of  his  sad  mother  cure. 

No,  no,  it  bled  to  see  his  body  torn 
With  nails,  and  deck'd  with  gems  of  purple  gore, 
On  four  great  wounds  to  see  him  rudely  borne, 
Whom  oft  her  arms  a  happy  burthen  found  before. 

It  bled  to  hear  that  voice  of  grief  and  dread 
Which  the  earth's  pillars  and  foundations  shook, 
Which  rent  the  rocks,  and  'woke  the  sleeping  dead  : 
"  My  God,  my  God,  O  why,  why  hast  Thou  meforsook  ?" 
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And  can  the  tide  of  sorrow  rise  more  high  ? 

Her  melting  face  stood  thick  with  tears  to  view, 

Like  those  of  heaven,  His  setting  glory's  dye, 

As  flowers  left  by  the  sun  are  charged  with  evening  dew. 

But  see,  Grief  spreads  her  empire  still  more  wide, 
Another  spring  of  tears  begins  to  flow, 
A  barbarous  hand  wounds  His  now-senseless  side, 
And  death  that  ends  the  Son's,  renews  the  Mother's  woe. 

She  sees  now  by  the  rude  inhuman  stroke 
The  mystic  river  flow,  and  in  her  breast 
Wonders  by  what  strange  figure  th'  angel  spoke 
When  amongst  all  the  daughters  he  pronounc'd  her 
"blest." 

Thus  far  did  Nature,  pity,  grief  and  love 

And  all  the  passions  their  strong  efforts  try, 

But  still,  tho'  dark  below,  'twas  clear  above, 

She  had  (as  once  her  Son)  her  strength'ning  angel  by. 

Gabriel,  the  chiefest  of  th'  Almighty's  train 
That  first  with  happy  tidings  blest  her  ear, 
Th'  archangel  Gabriel  was  sent  again, 
To  stem  the  tide  of  grief,  and  qualify  her  fear. 

A  large  prospective  wrought  by  hands  divine 
He  set  before  her  first-enlighten'd  eye  ; 
'Twas  hewn  out  of  the  heaven  crystalline, 
One  of  whose  ends  did  lessen,  th'  other  magnify. 

With  that  His  sufferings  he  exposed  to  sight, 
With  this  His  glories  he  did  represent ; 
The  weight  of  this  made  th'  other  seem  but  light, 
She  saw  the  mighty  odds,  adored,  and  was  content. 
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Quotations 

Afflictions  sometimes  climb  as  well  as  fall. 

The  Passion  of  our  Blessed  Saviour. 
They'll  find  thee  now,  great  King,  by  thine  own  light.1 
(Of  Christ.) 

An  Hymn  upon  the  Transfiguration. 

to  live  is  to  enjoy  ; 

What  mars  our  bliss  does  life  destroy  ; 
The  days  which  pass  without  content 
Are  not  lived  properly,  but  spent. 

To  a  Lady. 

I'd  rather  be  secure  than  great. 
Of  being  so  high  the  pleasure  is  but  small, 
But  long  the  ruin,  if  I  chance  to  fall. 

The  Choice. 
yet  silly  Man 

Secures  his  evils  what  he  can, 

And  stabs  himself  with  grief,  lest  Fate  should  miss 
the  blow-  The  Advice. 

He's  mad  that  runs  where  none  can  win  the  prize  ; 
Why  shouldst  thou  lose  thy  mistress,  and  thy  labour 
too  ?  To  Himself. 

Our  best  good  here  is  Nature's  bounds  to  know, 
And  those  attempts  to  spare  which  else  would  be  in 

vain. 
Here  then  contain  thyself,  nor  higher  good 

In  this  inchanted  place  pursue.  .  .  . 
This  World  is  best  enjoy'd  when  'tis  best  understood. 

Ibid. 

How  should  that  empty  thing  deserve  my  care, 
Which  virtue  does  not  need,  and  vice  can  never  bear. 

The  Refusal. 

1  Cf.  Crashaw  (In  the  holy  Nativity):    "We  saw  Thee  by 
Thine  Own  sweet  light." 
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Sure  'tis  but  vain  the  Tree  of  Life  to  boast, 
When  Paradise,  wherein  it  grew,  is  lost. 

The  Complaint. 

We  truth  by  a  refracted  ray 
View,  like  the  sun  at  ebb  of  day  : 
Whom  the  gross  treacherous  atmosphere 
Makes  where  it  is  not,  to  appear. 

The  Discouragement. 

In  nature's  book,  where  no  errata's  found, 
All  things  are  good. 

A  Divine  Hymn  on  the  Creation. 

To  make  the  world  was  great,  but  t'  epitomize  it  more. 

Ibid. 

True  worth,  like  valour,  oft  lies  hid  in  dust. 

The  Indifferency. 

So  frail's  our  mortal  state,  we  can  sustain 
A  mighty  bliss  no  more  than  pain. 

The  Infirmity. 

this  sphere  below ; 
Where  he  that  can  pretend  to  have 
Most  freedom 's  still  his  body's  slave. 

The  Refinement. 
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The  Retreat 

HAPPY  those  early  days  !  when  I 
Shin'd  in  my  Angel-infancy. 
Before  I  understood  this  place 
Appointed  for  my  second  race, 
Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  ought 
But  a  white,  celestial  thought ; 
When  yet  I  had  not  walked  above 
A  mile  or  two  from  my  First  Love, 
And  looking  back  (at  that  short  space) 
Could  see  a  glimpse  of  His  bright  face  ; 
When  on  some  gilded  cloud  or  flower 
My  gazing  soul  would  dwell  an  hour, 
And  in  those  weaker  glories  spy 
Some  shadows  of  eternity  ; 
Before  I  taught  my  tongue  to  wound 
My  conscience  with  a  sinful  sound, 
Or  had  the  black  art  to  dispense 
A  several  sin  to  every  sense, 
But  felt  through  all  this  fleshly  dress 
Bright  shoots  of  everlastingness. 

O  how  I  long  to  travel  back, 
And  tread  again  that  ancient  track  ! 
That  I  might  once  more  reach  that  plain, 
Where  first  I  left  my  glorious  train  ; 
From  whence  th'  enlighten'd  spirit  sees 
That  shady  City  of  palm  trees. 
But  ah  !  my  soul  with  too  much  stay 
Is  drunk,  and  staggers  in  the  way  ! 
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Some  men  a  forward  motion  love, 
But  I  by  backward  steps  would  move  ; 
And,  when  this  dust  falls  to  the  urn, 
In  that  state  I  came,  return. 

Childhood 

I  CANNOT  reach  it  ;  and  my  striving  eye 
Dazzles  at  it,  as  at  eternity. 
Were  now  that  chronicle  alive, 
Those  white  designs  which  children  drive, 
And  the  thoughts  of  each  harmless  hour, 
With  their  content,  too,  in  my  power, 
Quickly  would  I  make  my  path  even, 
And  by  mere  playing  go  to  Heaven. 

Why  should  men  love 
A  wolf,  more  than  a  lamb  or  dove  ? 
Or  choose  hell-fire  and  brimstone  streams 
Before  bright  stars  and  God's  own  beams  ? 
Who  kisseth  thorns  will  hurt  his  face, 
But  flowers  do  both  refresh  and  grace  ; 
And  sweetly  living  (fie  on  men  !) 
Are,  when  dead,  medicinal  then. 
If  seeing  much  should  make  staid  eyes, 
And  long  experience  should  make  wise, 
Since  all  that  age  doth  teach  is  ill, 
Why  should  not  I  love  childhood  still  ? 
Why,  if  I  see  a  rock  or  shelf, 
Shall  I  from  thence  cast  down  myself, 
Or  by  complying  with  the  world, 
From  the  same  precipice  be  hurl'd  ? 
Those  observations  are  but  foul 
Which  make  me  wise  to  lose  my  soul. 
And  yet  the  practic l  worldlings  call 
Business  and  weighty  action  all, 
Checking  the  poor  child  for  his  play  ; 
But  gravely  cast  themselves  away. 
1  Practical. 
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Dear  harmless  age  !  the  short,  swift  span 
Where  weeping  Virtue  parts  with  man  ; 
Where  love  without  lust  dwells,  and  bends 
What  way  we  please  without  self-ends  ; 
An  age  of  mysteries  !  which  he 
Must  live  twice  that  would  God's  face  see  ; 
Which  Angels  guard,  and  with  it  play, 
Angels  !  which  foul  men  drive  away. 
How  do  I  study  now,  and  scan 
Thee  more  than  e'er  I  studied  man, 
And  only  see,  through  a  long  night, 
Thy  edges,  and  thy  bordering  light ! 
O  for  thy  centre  and  mid-day  ! 
For,  sure,  that  is  "  the  narrow  way." 

Content 

PEACE,  peace  !     I  know  'twas  brave  ; 

But  this  coarse  fleece 
I  shelter  in,  is  slave 

To  no  such  piece. 

When  I  am  gone, 
I  shall  no  wardrobes  leave 

To  friend,  or  son, 
But  what  their  own  homes  weave. 

Such,  though  not  proud,  nor  full, 

May  make  them  weep, 
And  mourn  to  see  the  wool 

Outlast  the  sheep  ; 

Poor,  pious  wear  ! 
Hadst  thou  been  such  or  fine, 

Perhaps  that  tear 
Had  mourn'd  thy  loss,  not  mine. 

Why,  then,  these  curl'd  puff'd  points, 

Or  a  lac'd  story  ? 
Death  sets  all  out  of  joint, 

And  scorns  their  glory  ; 
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Some  love  a  rose 
In  hand,  some  in  the  skin  : 

But,  cross  to  those, 
I  would  have  mine  within. 


The  Dawning 

AH  !  what  time  wilt  Thou  come  ?  when  shall  that  cry 

"  The  Bridegroom's  Coming  !  "  fill  the  sky  ? 

Shall  it  in  the  evening  run 

When  our  words  and  works  are  done  ? 

Or  will  Thy  all-surprising  light 

Break  at  midnight  ? 

When  either  sleep,  or  some  dark  pleasure, 
Possesseth  mad  man  without  measure  ? 
Or  shall  these  early,  fragrant  hours 

Unlock  Thy  bowers  ? 
And  with  their  blush  of  light  descry 
Thy  locks,  crown'd  with  eternity  ? 
Indeed,  it  is  the  only  time 
That  with  Thy  glory  doth  best  chime. 
All  now  are  stirring  ;  every  field 

Full  hymns  doth  yield  ; 
The  whole  creation  shakes  off  night, 
And  for  Thy  shadow  looks  the  light  ; 
Stars  now  vanish  without  number  ; 
Sleepy  planets  set  and  slumber  ; 
The  pursy  clouds  disband,  and  scatter ; 
All  expect  some  sudden  matter  ; 
Not  one  beam  triumphs,  but  from  far 

That  morning-star. 

Oh,  at  what  time  soever  Thou 
(Unknown  to  us)  the  heavens  wilt  bow, 
And,  with  Thy  Angels  in  the  van, 
Descend  to  judge  poor  careless  man, 
Grant  I  may  not  like  puddle  lie 
In  a  corrupt  security, 
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Where,  if  a  traveller  water  crave, 

He  finds  it  dead,  and  in  a  grave  ; 

But  as  this  restless,  vocal  spring 

All  day  and  night  doth  run,  and  sing, 

And  though  here  born,  yet  is  acquainted 

Elsewhere,  and  flowing  keeps  untainted  ; 

So  let  me  all  my  busy  age 

In  Thy  free  services  engage, 

And  though  (while  here)  of  force  I  must 

Have  commerce  sometimes  with  poor  dust, 

And  in  my  flesh,  though  vile  and  low, 

As  this  doth  in  her  channel,  flow, — 

Yet  let  my  course,  my  aim,  my  love, 

And  chief  acquaintance  be  above  : 

So  when  that  day  and  hour  shall  come 

In  which  Thyself  will  be  the  Sun, 

Thou'll  find  me  drest  and  on  my  way, 

Watching  the  break  of  Thy  great  Day. 


To  the  River  I  sea 


WHEN  Daphne's  lover  here  first  wore  the  bays, 
Eurotas'  secret  streams  heard  all  his  lays, 
And  holy  Orpheus,  Nature's  busy  child, 
By  headlong  Hebrus  his  deep  hymns  compil'd. 
Soft  Petrarch,  thaw'd  by  Laura's  flames,  did  weep 
On  Tiber's  banks,  when  she,  proud  fair  !  could  sleep  ; 
Mosella  boasts  Ausonius,  and  the  Thames 
Doth  murmur  Sidney's  Stella  to  her  streams  ; 
While  Severn,  swollen  with  joy  and  sorrow,  wears 
Castara's  smiles  mixed  with  fair  Sabrin's  tears. 
Thus  Poets  (like  the  nymphs,  their  pleasing  themes), 
Haunted  the  bubbling  springs  and  gliding  streams, 
And  happy  banks,   whence  such  fair  flowers   have 

sprung, 

But  happier  those  where  they  have  sat  and  sung  ! 
Poets,  like  angels,  where  they  once  appear, 
Hallow  the  place  ;  and  each  succeeding  year 
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Adds  reverence  to  't,  such  as  at  length  doth  give 
This  aged  faith  that  there  their  genii  live. 
Hence,  th'  ancients  say,  that  from  this  sickly  air 
They  pass  to  regions  more  refined  and  fair, 
To  meadows  strew1  d  with  lilies  and  the  rose, 
And  shades  whose  youthful  green  no  old  age  knows 
Where  all  in  white  they  walk,  discourse,  and  sing, 
Like  bees'  soft  murmurs  or  a  chiding  spring. 

But,  I  sea,  whensoe'er  those  shades  I  see, 
And  thy  loved  arbours  must  no  more  know  me, 
When  I  am  laid  to  rest  hard  by  thy  streams, 
And  my  sun  sets,  where  first  it  sprang  in  beams, 
I'll  leave  behind  me  such  a  large,  kind  light, 
As  shall  redeem  thee  from  oblivious  night, 
And  in  these  vows  which,  living  yet,  I  pay, 
Shed  such  a  pervious  and  enduring  ray, 
As  shall  from  age  to  age  thy  fair  name  lead, 
Till  rivers  leave  to  run,  and  men  to  read. 

First,  may  all  bards  born  after  me, 

When  I  am  ashes,  sing  of  thee  ! 

May  thy  green  banks  and  streams — or  none — 

Be  both  their  hill  and  Helicon  ; 

May  vocal  groves  grow  there,  and  all 

The  shades  in  them  prophetical, 

Where,  laid,  men  shall  more  fair  truths  see 

Than  fictions  were  of  Thessaly. 

May  thy  gentle  swains  like  flowers 

Sweetly  spend  their  youthful  hours, 

And  thy  beauteous  nymphs  like  doves 

Be  kind  and  faithful  to  their  loves  ; 

Garlands  and  songs  and  roundelays, 

Mild,  dewy  nights,  and  sunshine  days, 

The  turtle's  voice,  joy  without  fear, 

Dwell  on  thy  bosom  all  the  year  ! 

May  the  evet  and  the  toad 

Within  thy  banks  have  no  abode, 

Nor  the  wily,  winding  snake 

Her  voyage  through  thy  waters  make  ! 

In  all  thy  journey  to  the  main 

No  nitrous  clay,  no  brimstone-vein 
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Mix  with  thy  streams,  but  may  they  pass 

Fresh  as  the  air,  and  clear  as  glass  ; 

And  where  the  wandering  crystal  treads 

Roses  shall  kiss  and  couple  heads. 

The  factor-wind  from  far  shall  bring 

The  odours  of  the  scatter'd  Spring, 

And  loaden  with  the  rich  arrear, 

Spend  it  in  spicy  whispers  here. 

No  sullen  heats,  nor  flames  that  are 

Offensive,  and  canicular, 

Shine  on  thy  sands,  nor  pry  to  see 

Thy  scaly,  shading x  family, 

But  noons  as  mild  as  Hesper's  rays, 

Or  the  first  blushes  of  fair  days  ! 

What  gifts  more  heaven  or  earth  can  add, 

With  all  those  blessings  be  thou  clad  ! 
Honour,  Beauty, 
Faith  and  Duty, 
Delight  and  Truth, 
With  Love  and  Youth 
Crown  all  about  thee  !  and  whatever  fate 
Impose  elsewhere,  whether  the  graver  state 
Or  some  toy  else,  may  those  loud,  anxious  cares 
For  dead  and  dying  things  (the  common  wares 
And  shows  of  Time)  ne'er  break  thy  peace,  nor  make 
Thy  repos'd  arms  to  a  new  war  awake  ! 

But  freedom,  safety,  joy,  and  bliss, 

United  in  one  loving  kiss, 

Surround  thee  quite,  and  style  thy  borders 

The  land  redeem'd  from  all  disorders  ! 


Ad  Fluvium   I  scam 

ISCA  parens  florum,  placido  qui  spumeus  ore 

Lambis  lapillos  aureos  ; 
Qui  maestos  hyacinthos,  et  picti  &v9ea.  tophi 

Mulces  susurris  humidis  ; 

1  Probably  a  misprint  for  "  sliding  "  or  "  shining." 
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Dumque  novas  pergunt  menses  consumere  lunas 

Coelumque  mortales  terit, 
Accumulas  cum  sole  dies,  aevumque  per  omne 

Fidelis  induras  latex ; 
O  quis  inaccessos  et  quali  murmure  lucos 

Mutumque  Solaris  nemus ! 
Per  te  discerpti  credo  Thracis  ire  querelas 

Plectrumque  divini  senis. 


Authoris  Emblema 
(Silex  Scintillans) 

TENTASTI,  fateor,  sine  vulnere  saepius  et  me 

Consultum  voluit  vox,  sine  voce,  frequens  ; 

Ambivit  placido  divinior  aura  meatu, 

Et  frustrk  sancto  murmure  praemonuit. 

Surdus  eram,  mutusque  Silex  :  Tu  (quanta  tuorum 

Cura  tibi  est !)  alii  das  renovare  vi£ ; 

Permutas  curam  :  jamque  irritatus  amorem 

Posse  negas,  et  vim  vi  superare  paras  ; 

Accedis  propior,  molemque,  et  saxea  rumpis 

Pectora,  fitque  caro,  quod  fuit  arte  lapis. 

En  lacerum  !     Caelosque  tuos  ardentia  tandem 

Fragmenta,  et  liquidas  ex  adamante  genas. 

Sic  olim  undantes  petras,  scopulosque  vomentes 

Curasti,  O  populi  providus  usque  tui  ! 

Quam  miranda  tibi  manus  est !  Moriendo,  revixi  ; 

Et  fractas  jam  sum  ditior  inter  opes. 


Midnight 

WHEN  to  my  eyes, 
Whilst  deep  sleep  others  catches, 

Thine  host  of  spies, 
The  stars,  shine  in  their  watches, 
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I  do  survey 

Each  busy  ray, 
And  how  they  work  and  wind, 

And  wish  each  beam 

My  soul  doth  stream 
With  the  like  ardour  shin'd. 

What  emanations, 

Quick  vibrations, 
And  bright  stirs  are  there  ! 

What  thin  ejections, 

Cold  affections, 
And  slow  motions  here  ! 

Thy  heavens,  some  say, 
Are  a  fiery-liquid  light, 

Which,  mingling  aye, 
Streams  and  flames  thus  to  the  sight. 

Come,  then,  my  God  ! 

Shine  on  this  blood 
And  water  in  one  beam  ; 

And  thou  shalt  see, 

Kindled  by  Thee, 
Both  liquors  burn  and  stream. 

O  what  bright  quickness, 

Active  brightness, 
And  celestial  flows, 

Will  follow  after, 

On  that  water 
Which  thy  Spirit  blows  1 


The  Mother  of  Sorrows 

IN  shade  of  Death's  sad  Tree 

Stood  doleful  she. 
Ah  she  !  now  by  none  other 
Name  to  be  known,  alas,  but  Sorrow's  Mother. 

Before  her  eyes 

Her's  and  the  whole  World's  joys, 
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Hanging  all  torn,  she  sees  ;  and  in  His  woes 
And  pains,  her  pangs  and  throes  : 
Each  wound  of  His,  from  every  part, 
Are  more  at  home  in  her  one  heart. 

What  kind  of  marble  then 

Is  that  cold  man 

Who  can  look  on  and  see, 
Nor  keep  such  noble  sorrows  company? 

Sure  even  from  you 

(My  flints)  some  drops  are  due, 
To  see  so  many  unkind  swords  contest 

So  fast  for  one  soft  breast : 
While  with  a  faithful,  mutual  flood, 
Her  eyes  bleed  tears,  His  wounds  weep  blood. 

O  costly  intercourse 

Of  deaths,  and  worse — 

Divided  loves,  while  Son  and  mother 
Discourse  alternate  wounds  to  one  another, 

Quick  deaths  that  grow 

And  gather,  as  they  come  and  go  : 
His  nails  write  swords  in  her,  which  soon  her  heart 

Pays  back,  with  more  than  their  own  smart ; 
Her  swords,  still  growing  with  His  pain, 
Turn  spears,  and  straight  come  home  again. 

She  sees  her  Son,  her  God, 

Bow  with  a  load 

Of  borrow'd  sins  ;  and  swim 
In  woes  that  were  not  made  for  Him. 

Ah !  hard  command 
Of  love,  here  must  she  stand, 
Charged  to  look  on,  and  with  a  steadfast  eye 

See  her  life  die  ; 

Leaving  her  only  so  much  breath 
As  serves  to  keep  alive  her  death. 

O  mother  turtle-dove ! 
Soft  source  of  love  ! 
That  these  dry  lids  might  borrow 
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Something  from  thy  full  seas  of  sorrow  ! 

O  in  that  breast 

Of  thine  (the  noblest  nest 
Both  of  Love's  fires  and  floods)  might  I  recline 

This  hard,  cold  heart  of  mine  ! 
The  chill  lump  would  relent,  and  prove 
Soft  subject  for  the  siege  of  Love. 

O  teach  those  wounds  to  bleed 

In  me  ;  me,  so  to  read 

This  book  of  love,  thus  writ 
In  lines  of  death,  my  life  may  copy  it 

With  loyal  cares. 

O  let  me,  here,  claim  shares, 
Yield  something  to  thy  sad  prerogative 

(Great  queen  of  griefs  !),  and  give 
Me  too  my  tears  ;  who,  though  all  stone, 
Think  much  that  thou  shouldst  mourn  alone. 

[Yea,  let  my  life  and  me 

Fix  here  with  thee, 

And  at  the  humble  foot 
Of  this  fair  Tree,  take  our  eternal  root. 

That  so  we  may 

At  least  be  in  Love's  way  ; 
And  in  these  chaste  wars,  while  the  wingM  wounds  flee 

So  fast  'twixt  Him  and  thee, 
My  breast  may  catch  the  kiss  of  some  kind  dart, 
Though  as  at  second  hand,  from  either  heart. 

O  you,  your  own  best  darts, 

Dear,  doleful  hearts  ! 

Hail ;  and  strike  home,  and  make  me  see 
That  wounded  bosoms  their  own  weapons  be. 

Come  wounds  !  come  darts  1 

Nail'd  hands  !  and  pierced  hearts  ! 
Come   your  whole   selves,   Sorrow's   great   Son  and 
mother ! 

Nor  grudge  a  younger  brother 
Of  griefs  his  portion,  who  (had  all  their  due) 
One  single  wound  should  not  have  left  for  you.] 
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Shall  I  in  sins  set  there 

So  deep  a  share, 

(Dear  wounds),  and  only  now 
In  sorrows  draw  no  dividend  with  you  ? 

O  be  more  wise, 

If  not  more  just,  mine  eyes  ! 
Flow,  tardy  founts  !  and  into  decent  showers 

Dissolve  my  days  and  hours. 
And  if  thou  yet  (faint  soul ! )  defer 
To  bleed  with  Him,  fail  not  to  weep  with  her. 

Lend,  O  lend  some  relief  ; 

At  least  an  alms  of  grief, 

To  a  heart  who  by  sad  right  of  sin 
Could  prove  the  whole  sum  (too  sure)  due  to  him. 

By  all  those  stings 

Of  Love,  sweet-bitter  things, 

Which  these  torn    hands    transcribed    on   thy  true 
heart ; 

O  teach  mine,  too,  the  art 
To  study  thee  so,  till  we  mix 
Wounds,  and  become  one  crucifix. 

O  let  me  suck  the  wine 

So  long  of  this  chaste  Vine, 

Till  drunk  of  the  dear  wounds,  I  be 
A  lost  thing  to  the  world,  as  it  to  me. 

O  faithful  friend, 

Of  me  and  of  my  end, 
Let  my  life  end  in  love  ;  and  lie  beneath 

Thy  dear  lost  vital  death. 

Lo,  heart,  thy  hope's  whole  plea,  her  precious  breath 
Pour'd  out  in  prayers  for  thee  ;  in  thy  Lord's  death. 
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Nicholas    Breton 
(1558-1626) 

Thou  that  wouldstfind  the  habit  of  true  passion, 
And  see  a  mind  attired  in  perfect  strains  >  .  . 
Look  here  on  Breton's  work. — BEN  JONSON. 

George   Wither 

(1588-1667) 

The  praises  of  poetry  have  been  often  sung  in  ancient  and  in 
modern  times  ;  strange  powers  have  been  ascribed  to  it  of  influence 
over  animate  and  inanimate  auditors  ;  its  force  over  fascinated 
crowds  has  been  acknowledged ;  but  before  Wither,  no  one  ever 
celebrated  its  power  at  home,  the  wealth  and  the  strength  which 
this  divine  gift  confers  upon  its  possessor.  Fame,  and  that  too 
after  death,  was  all  which  hitherto  the  poets  had  promised  them- 
selves from  this  art.  It  seems  to  have  been  left  to  Wither  to 
discover  that  poetry  was  a  present  possession,  as  well  as  a  rich 
reversion,  and  that  the  Muse  has  a  promise  of  both  lives, — of  this, 
and  of  that  which  was  to  come. — CHARLES  LAMB. 

William    Browne 
(1591-? 1645) 

I  feel  an  envious  touch, 

And  tell  thee  Swain :  that  at  thy  fame  I  grutcht 
Wishing  the  Art  that  makes  this  Poem  shine, 
And  this  thy  Work  (wert  not  thou  wronged)  mine. 

GEORGE  WITHER:  To  the  Author 
[of  Britannia's  Pastorals'}. 
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Prefatory  Note 


THERE  are  few  issues  attended  with  greater  uncer- 
tainty than  the  fate  of  a  poet,  and  of  the  three  repre- 
sented herein  it  may  be  said  that  they  survive  but 
tardily  in  public  interest.  Such  a  state  of  things,  in 
spite  of  all  pleading,  is  quite  beyond  reason  ;  hence 
the  purport  of  this  small  Anthology  is  at  once  obvious. 

A  group  of  poets  graced  with  rarest  charm  and 
linked  together  by  several  and  varied  circumstances, 
each  one  figures  here  in  unique  evidence  and  bold 
relief  of  individuality.  They  are  called  of  the  order 
Spenserian ;  servants  at  the  altar  to  the  Pastoral 
Muse ;  and,  in  the  reckoning  of  time,  belong  to  that 
glorious  age  of  great  Elizabeth.  Nicholas  Breton 
(or  Britton,  as  it  is  pronounced)  and  William  Browne 
were  both  contributors  to  England's  Helicon,  of  1614, 
and  Browne  and  Wither  each  submitted  verses  for 
The  Shepherds  Pipe,  a  publication  of  the  same  year. 
The  former  two  were,  in  turn,  under  the  patronage  of 
that  most  cultured  family,  the  Herberts,  Breton  being 
a  prote'ge'  of  "  Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother," 
whom  Browne  (and  not  Ben  Jonson,  as  is  commonly 
said)  eulogised  thus  in  elegy.  George  Wither,  being 
Browne's  intimate  friend,  was  presumably  not  un- 
appreciated by  the  kinsfolk  of  George  Herbert.  Thus 
do  they  appear  as  in  a  bond  of  spiritual  union. 

Breton,  a  step-son  to  the  poet  Gascoigne,  and  the 
elder  of  our  fascinating  trio,  is  conspicuous  for  an  un- 
swerving, whole-hearted  attachment  to  nature  and 
rural  scenes.  It  is  in  the  pastoral  lyric  where,  with 
tenderest  devotion,  he  pursues,  untrammelled,  a  light 
and  free-born  fancy.  His  fertile,  varied  muse,  laden 
with  the  passionate  exaggerations  of  love-lorn  swain, 
is  yet  charged  with  richest  imagery  and  thought,  full 
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to  overflowing  with  joyous  abandonment,  and  sweet 
with  the  perfume  of  many  flowers,  culled  in  distant 
fields. 

Wither,  though  best  remembered  by  exploits  In  the 
political  arena,  is  none  the  less  a  poet  of  deep  and 
purest  feeling.  To  be  sure,  his  best  and  earlier  work 
has  all  of  that  delightful  extravagance  and  amorous 
colouring  peculiar  to  the  age.  But  there  is  reflected  a 
homely  dignity  and  mobile,  felicitous  vein  in  which 
the  poet  seems  endowed  with  every  attribute  of  a 
melodist.  Exquisite,  graceful  and  diverse  he,  at  times, 
would  soar  to  flights  of  highest  inspiration  and  bedeck 
the  page  with  gems  of  rarest  worth.  In  the  hepta- 
syllabic  couplet  he  is  decidedly  successful. 

And  lastly  William  Browne,  than  whom  we  have 
not  a  more  modest  and  retiring  singer,  here  makes  his 
bow  with  a  slender  portfolio  of  excerpts.  Whatever 
else  may  transpire  it  is  certain  that  labour  such  as  his 
bears  the  assurance  of  unsullied  happiness  and  over- 
flowing joy.  It  is  quaint,  simple,  unassuming  ;  with- 
out affectation,  full  of  pathos,  and  gently  sensitive.  He 
was  a  man  who  knew  no  guile,  and  his  sweet  and  art- 
less nature  is  faithfully  portrayed  in  the  outpourings 
of  an  impressionable,  poetic  soul.  To  dance  with 
rustic  maidens  on  the  lea ;  to  sing  by  moonlight  to 
the  piper's  strain ;  to  be  happy,  always  happy,  such  is 
the  theme,  delicate  and  refined,  of  these  our  half- 
forgotten  poets. 

W.  B.  KEMPLING. 


Nicholas  Breton 
A  Sweet  Pastoral 


GOOD  Muse,  rock  me  asleep 
With  some  sweet  harmony  : 

The  weary  eye  is  not  to  keep 
Thy  wary  company. 

Sweet  Love,  begone  awhile, 
Thou  knowest  my  heaviness  : 

Beauty  is  born  but  to  beguile 
My  heart  of  happiness. 

See  how  my  little  flock, 
That  loved  to  feed  on  high, 

Do  headlong  tumble  down  the  rock, 
And  in  the  valley  die. 

The  bushes  and  the  trees 
That  were  so  fresh  and  green, 

Do  all  their  dainty  colour  leese, 
And  not  a  leaf  is  seen. 

The  blackbird  and  the  thrush, 
That  made  the  woods  to  ring, 

With  all  the  rest,  are  now  at  hush, 
And  not  a  note  they  sing. 

Sweet  Philomel,  the  bird 
That  hath  the  heavenly  throat, 

Doth  now  alas  !  not  once  afford 
Recording  of  a  note. 
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The  flowers  have  had  a  frost, 
Each  herb  hath  lost  her  savour  ; 

And  Phyllida  the  fair  hath  lost 
The  comfort  of  her  favour. 

Now  all  these  careful  sights 

So  kill  me  in  conceit, 
That  how  to  hope  upon  delights 

It  is  but  mere  deceit. 

And  therefore,  my  sweet  Muse, 
Thou  know'st  what  help  is  best ; 

Do  now  thy  heavenly  cunning  use 
To  set  my  heart  at  rest ; 

And  in  a  dream  bewray 

What  fate  shall  be  my  friend  ; 

Whether  my  life  shall  still  decay, 
Or  when  my  sorrow  end. 


Aglaia:  a  Pastoral 

SYLVAN  Muses,  can  ye  sing 
Of  the  beauty  of  the  Spring  ? 
Have  ye  seen  on  earth  that  sun 
That  a  heavenly  course  hath  run  ? 
Have  ye  lived  to  see  those  eyes 
Where  the  pride  of  beauty  lies  ? 
Have  ye  heard  that  heavenly  voice 
That  may  make  Love's  heart  rejoice  ? 
Have  ye  seen  Aglaia,  she 
Whom  the  world  may  joy  to  see  ? 
If  ye  have  not  seen  all  these, 
Then  ye  do  but  labour  leese  ; 
While  ye  tune  your  pipes  to  play 
But  an  idle  roundelay  ; 
And  in  sad  Discomfort's  den 
Everyone  go  bite  her  pen  ; 
That  she  cannot  reach  the  skill 
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How  to  climb  that  blessed  hill 

Where  Aglaia's  fancies  dwell, 

Where  exceedings  do  excell, 

And  in  simple  truth  confess 

She  is  that  fair  shepherdess 

To  whom  fairest  flocks  a-field 

Do  their  service  duly  yield  : 

On  whom  never  Muse  hath  gazed 

But  in  musing  is  amazed  ; 

Where  the  honour  is  too  much 

For  their  highest  thoughts  to  touch  ; 

Thus  confess,  and  get  ye  gone 

To  your  places  every  one  ; 

And  in  silence  only  speak 

When  ye  find  your  speech  too  weak. 

Blessed  be  Aglaia  yet, 

Though  the  Muses  die  for  it ; 

Come  abroad,  ye  blessed  Muses, 

Ye  that  Pallas  chiefly  chooses, 

When  she  would  command  a  creature 

In  the  honour  of  Love's  nature, 

For  the  sweet  Aglaia  fair 

All  to  sweeten  all  the  air, 

Is  abroad  this  blessed  day  ; 

Haste  ye,  therefore,  come  away  : 

And  to  kill  Love's  maladies 

Meet  her  with  your  melodies. 

Flora  hath  been  all  about, 
And  hath  brought  her  wardrobe  out ; 
With  her  fairest,  sweetest  flowers, 
All  to  trim  up  all  your  bowers. 

Bid  the  shepherds  and  their  swains 
See  the  beauty  of  their  plains  ; 
And  command  them  with  their  flocks 
To  do  reverence  on  the  rocks  ; 
Where  they  may  so  happy  be 
As  her  shadow  but  to  see  : 
Bid  the  birds  in  every  bush 
Not  a  bird  to  be  at  hush  : 
But  to  sit,  and  chirp,  and  sing 
To  the  beauty  of  the  Spring  : 
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Call  the  sylvan  nymphs  together, 
Bid  them  bring  their  musicks  hither  : 
Trees  their  barky  silence  break, 
Crack  yet,  though  they  cannot  speak. 
Bid  the  purest,  whitest  swan 
Of  her  feathers  make  her  fan  ; 
Let  the  hound  the  hare  go  chase ; 
Lambs  and  rabbits  run  at  base  ; 
Flies  be  dancing  in  the  sun, 
While  the  silk-worm's  webs  are  spun  ; 
Hang  a  fish  on  every  hook 
As  she  goes  along  the  brook  ; 
So  with  all  your  sweetest  powers 
Entertain  her  in  your  bowers  ; 
Where  her  ear  may  joy  to  hear 
How  ye  make  your  sweetest  quire  ; 
And  in  all  your  sweetest  vein 
Still  Aglaia  strike  her  strain  ; 
But  when  she  her  walk  doth  turn, 
Then  begin  as  fast  to  mourn  ; 
All  your  flowers  and  garlands  wither, 
Put  up  all  your  pipes  together  ; 
Never  strike  a  pleasing  strain 
Till  she  come  abroad  again. 


Phyllida  and  Corydon 

IN  the  merry  month  of  May, 
In  a  morn  by  break  of  day, 
With  a  troop  of  damsels  playing 
Forth  I  rode,  forsooth,  a-maying, 
When  anon  by  a  vvoodside, 
Where  as  May  was  in  his  pride, 
I  espied,  all  alone, 
Phyllida  and  Corydon. 

Much  ado  there  was,  God  wot ! 
He  would  love,  and  she  would  not : 
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She  said,  never  man  was  true  ; 
He  says,  none  was  false  to  you. 
He  said,  he  had  loved  her  long  : 
She  says,  Love  should  have  no  wrong. 

Corydon  would  kiss  her  then, 
She  says,  maids  must  kiss  no  men, 
Till  they  do  for  good  and  all. 
Then  she  made  the  shepherd  call 
All  the  heavens  to  witness,  truth 
Never  loved  a  truer  youth. 
Thus  with  many  a  pretty  oath, 
Yea,  and  nay,  and  faith  and  troth  ! — 
Such  as  silly  shepherds  use 
When  they  will  not  love  abuse  ; 
Love,  which  had  been  long  deluded, 
Was  with  kisses  sweet  concluded  : 
And  Phyllida,  with  garlands  gay, 
Was  made  the  lady  of  the  May. 


Astrophel's  Song  of 
Phyllida  and  Corydon 

FAIR  in  a  morn  (O  fairest  morn  !), 

Was  never  morn  so  fair, 
There  shone  a  sun,  though  not  the  sun 

That  shineth  in  the  air. 
For  the  earth,  and  from  the  earth, 

(Was  never  such  a  creature  !) 
Did  come  this  face  (was  never  face 

That  carried  such  a  feature). 
Upon  a  hill  (O  blessed  hill ! 

Was  never  hill  so  blessed), 
There  stood  a  man  (was  never  man 

For  woman  so  distressed) : 
This  man  beheld  a  heavenly  view, 

Which  did  such  virtue  give 
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As  clears  the  blind,  and  helps  the  lame, 

And  makes  the  dead  man  live. 
This  man  had  hap  (O  happy  man  ! 

More  happy  none  than  he) ; 
For  he  had  hap  to  see  the  hap 

That  none  had  hap  to  see. 
This  silly  swain  (and  silly  swains 

Are  men  of  meanest  grace) : 
Had  yet  the  grace  (O  gracious  gift !) 

To  hap  on  such  a  face. 
He  pity  cried,  and  pity  came 

And  pitied  so  his  pain, 
As  dying  would  not  let  him  die 

But  gave  him  life  again. 
For  joy  whereof  he  made  such  mirth 

As  all  the  woods  did  ring  ; 
And  Pan  with  all  his  swains  came  forth 

To  hear  the  shepherd  sing  ; 
But  such  a  song  sung  never  was, 

Nor  shall  be  sung  again, 
Of  Phyllida  the  shepherds'  queen, 

And  Corydon  the  swain. 
Fair  Phyllis  is  the  shepherds'  queen, 

(Was  never  such  a  queen  as  she,) 
And  Corydon  her  only  swain 

(Was  never  such  a  swain  as  he) : 
Fair  Phyllis  hath  the  fairest  face 

That  ever  eye  did  yet  behold, 
And  Corydon  the  constant's!  faith 

That  ever  yet  kept  flock  in  fold  ; 
Sweet  Phyllis  is  the  sweetest  sweet 

That  ever  yet  the  earth  did  yield, 
And  Corydon  the  kindest  swain 

That  ever  yet  kept  lambs  in  field. 
Sweet  Philomel  is  Phyllis'  bird, 

Though     Corydon     be    he    that    caught 

her, 
And  Corydon  doth  hear  her  sing, 

Though  Phyllida  be  she  that  taught  her  : 
Poor  Corydon  doth  keep  the  fields 

Though  Phyllida  be  she  that  owes  them, 
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And  Phyllida  doth  walk  the  meads, 

Though  Corydon  be  he  that  mows  them  ; 
The  little  lambs  are  Phyllis'  love, 

Though  Corydon  is  he  that  feeds  them, 
The  gardens  fair  are  Phyllis'  ground, 

Though  Corydon  is  he  that  weeds  them. 
Since  then  that  Phyllis  only  is 

The  only  shepherd's  only  queen  ; 
And  Corydon  the  only  swain 

That  only  hath  her  shepherd  been, — 
Though  Phyllis  keep  her  bower  of  state, 

Shall  Corydon  consume  away  ? 
No,  shepherd,  no,  work  out  the  week, 

And  Sunday  shall  be  holiday. 


A  Pastoral  of  Phyllis  and 
Corydon 

ON  a  hill  there  grows  a  flower, 
Fair  befall  the  dainty  sweet ! 

By  that  flower  there  is  a  bower, 
Where  the  heavenly  Muses  meet. 

In  that  bower  there  is  a  chair, 
Fringed  all  about  with  gold, 

Where  doth  sit  the  fairest  fair 
That  did  ever  eye  behold. 

It  is  Phyllis,  fair  and  bright, 
She  that  is  the  shepherds'  joy, 

She  that  Venus  did  despite, 
And  did  blind  her  little  boy. 

This  is  she,  the  wise,  the  rich, 
That  the  world  desires  to  see  ; 

This  is  ipsa  quce,  the  which 
There  is  none  but  only  she. 
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Who  would  not  this  face  admire  ? 

Who  would  not  this  saint  adore  ? 
Who  would  not  this  sight  desire, 

Though  he  thought  to  see  no  more  ? 

O,  fair  eyes,  yet  let  me  see, 
One  good  look,  and  I  am  gone  : 

Look  on  me,  for  I  am  he, 
Thy  poor  silly  Corydon. 

Thou  that  art  the  shepherds'  queen, 

Look  upon  thy  silly  swain  ; 
By  thy  comfort  have  been  seen 

Dead  men  brought  to  life  again. 

Corydon's  Supplication  to 
Phyllis 

SWEET  Phyllis,  if  a  silly  swain 

May  sue  to  thee  for  grace, 
See  not  thy  loving  shepherd  slain 

With  looking  on  thy  face  ; 
But  think  what  power  thou  hast  got 

Upon  my  flock  and  me  ; 
Thou  seest  they  now  regard  me  not, 

But  all  do  follow  thee. 
And  if  I  have  so  far  presumed, 

With  prying  in  thine  eyes, 
Yet  let  not  comfort  be  consumed 

That  in  thy  pity  lies  ; 
But  as  thou  art  that  Phyllis  fair, 

That  fortune  favour  gives, 
So  let  not  love  die  in  despair 

That  in  thy  favour  lives. 
The  deer  do  browse  upon  the  briar, 

The  birds  do  pick  the  cherries  ; 
And  will  not  Beauty  grant  Desire 

One  handful  of  her  berries  ? 
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If  it  be  so  that  thou  hast  sworn 

That  none  shall  look  on  thee, 
Yet  let  me  know  thou  dost  not  scorn 

To  cast  a  look  on  me. 
But  if  thy  beauty  make  thee  proud, 

Think  then  what  is  ordain'd  ; 
The  heavens  have  never  yet  allow'd 

That  love  should  be  disdain'd. 
Then  lest  the  fates  that  favour  love 

Should  curse  thee  for  unkind, 
Let  me  report  for  thy  behoof, 

The  honour  of  thy  mind  ; 
Let  Corydon  with  full  consent 

Set  down  what  he  hath  seen, 
That  Phyllida  with  Love's  content 

Is  sworn  the  shepherds'  queen. 


A  Report  Song  in  a  Dream, 
between  a  shepherd  and 
his  nymph 

SHALL  we  go  dance  the  hay  ?       The  hay  f 
Never  pipe  could  ever  play 
Better  shepherd's  roundelay. 

Shall  we  go  sing  the  song  ?          The  song  1 
Never  Love  did  ever  wrong. 
Fair  maids,  hold  hands  all  along. 

Shall  we  go  learn  to  woo  ?  To  woo  f 

Never  thought  came  ever  to[o]  (?) 
Better  deed  could  better  do. 

Shall  we  go  learn  to  kiss  ?  To  kiss  ? 

Never  heart  could  ever  miss 
Comfort  where  true  meaning  is. 
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Thus  at  base  they  run,  They  run, 

When  the  sport  was  scarce  begun  ; 
But  I  waked,  and  all  was  done. 


Another  of  the  Same 


SAY  that  I  should  say  I  love  ye, 
Would  you  say  'tis  but  a  saying  ? 

But  if  Love  in  prayers  move  ye, 
Will  ye  not  be  moved  with  praying  ? 

Think  I  think  that  Love  should  know  ye, 
Will  you  think  'tis  but  a  thinking  ? 

But  if  Love  the  thought  do  show  ye, 
Will  ye  loose  your  eyes  with  winking  ? 

Write  that  I  do  write  you  blessed, 
Will  you  write  'tis  but  a  writing  ? 

But  if  Truth  and  Love  confess  it, 
Will  ye  doubt  the  true  inditing  ? 

No,  I  say,  and  think,  and  write  it, 
Write,  and  think,  and  say  your  pleasure  ; 

Love,  and  truth,  and  I  indite  it, 
You  are  blessed  out  of  measure. 


A  Shepherd's  Dream 

A  SILLY  shepherd  lately  sat 

Among  a  flock  of  sheep  ; 
Where  musing  long  on  this  and  that, 

At  last  he  fell  asleep. 
And  in  the  slumber  as  he  lay, 

He  gave  a  piteous  groan  ; 
He  thought  his  sheep  were  run  away, 

And  he  was  left  alone. 
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He  whoop'd,  he  whistled,  and  he  call'd, 

But  not  a  sheep  came  near  him ; 
Which  made  the  shepherd  sore  appall'd 

To  see  that  none  would  hear  him. 
But  as  the  swain  amazed  stood, 

In  this  most  solemn  vein, 
Came  Phyllida  forth  of  the  wood, 

And  stood  before  the  swain. 
Whom  when  the  shepherd  did  behold 

He  straight  began  to  weep, 
And  at  the  heart  he  grew  a-cold, 

To  think  upon  his  sheep. 
For  well  he  knew,  where  came  the  queen, 

The  shepherd  durst  not  stay  : 
And  where  that  he  durst  not  be  seen, 

The  sheep  must  needs  away. 
To  ask  her  if  she  saw  his  flock, 

Might  happen  patience  move, 
And  have  an  answer  with  a  mock, 

That  such  demanders  prove. 
Yet  for  because  he  saw  her  come 

Alone  out  of  the  wood, 
He  thought  he  would  not  stand  as  dumb, 

When  speech  might  do  him  good  ; 
And  therefore  falling  on  his  knees, 

To  ask  but  for  his  sheep, 
He  did  awake,  and  so  did  leese 

The  honour  of  his  sleep. 

A  Quarrel  with  Love 

OH  that  I  could  write  a  story 
Of  love's  dealing  with  affection  ! 

How  he  makes  the  spirit  sorry 
That  is  touch'd  with  his  infection. 

But  he  doth  so  closely  wind  him, 
In  the  plaits  of  will  ill-pleased, 

That  the  heart  can  never  find  him 

Till  it  be  too  much  diseased. 
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'Tis  a  subtle  kind  or  spirit 
Of  a  venom-kind  of  nature, 

That  can,  like  a  coney-ferret, 
Creep  unawares  upon  a  creature. 

Never  eye  that  can  behold  it, 
Though  it  worketh  first  by  seeing  ; 

Nor  conceit  that  can  unfold  it, 
Though  in  thoughts  be  all  its  being. 

Oh  !  it  maketh  old  men  witty, 
Young  men  wanton,  women  idle, 

While  that  patience  weeps,  for  pity 
Reason  bite  not  nature's  bridle. 

What  it  is,  in  conjecture  ; 

Seeking  much,  but  nothing  finding  ; 
Like  to  fancy's  architecture 

With  illusions  reason  blinding. 

Yet,  can  beauty  so  retain  it, 
In  the  profit  of  her  service, 

That  she  closely  can  maintain  it 
For  her  servant  chief  on  office  ? 

In  her  eye  she  chiefly  breeds  it ; 

In  her  cheeks  she  chiefly  hides  it ; 
In  her  servant's  faith  she  feeds  it, 

While  his  only  heart  abides  it. 

A  Sweet  Contention  between 
Love,  his  Mistress,  and 
Beauty 

LOVE  and  my  mistress  were  at  strife 
Who  had  the  greatest  power  on  me  : 

Betwixt  them  both,  oh,  what  a  life  ! 

Nay,  what  a  death  is  this  to  be  ! 
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She  said,  she  did  it  with  her  eye ; 

He  said,  he  did  it  with  his  dart ; 
Betwixt  them  both  (a  silly  wretch  !) 

'Tis  I  that  have  the  wounded  heart. 

She  said,  she  only  spake  the  word 
That  did  enchant  my  peering  sense  ; 

He  said,  he  only  gave  the  sound 
That  enter"d  heart  without  defence. 

She  said,  her  beauty  was  the  mark 
That  did  amaze  the  highest  mind  ; 

He  said,  he  only  made  the  mist 
Whereby  the  senses  grew  so  blind. 

She  said,  that  only  for  her  sake, 
The  best  would  venture  life  and  limb  : 

He  said,  she  was  too  much  deceiv'd  ; 
They  honour'd  her  because  of  him. 

Long  while,  alas,  she  would  not  yield, 
But  it  was  she  that  rul'd  the  roast  ; 

Until  by  proof,  she  did  confess, 
If  he  were  gone,  her  joy  was  lost. 

And  then  she  cried,  "  Oh,  dainty  love, 

I  now  do  find  it  is  for  thee, 
That  I  am  lov'd  and  honour'd  both, 

And  thou  hast  power  to  conquer  me." 

But,  when  I  heard  her  yield  to  love, 
Oh  !  how  my  heart  did  leap  for  joy  ! 

That  now  I  had  some  little  hope 
To  have  an  end  to  mine  annoy ! 

But,  as  too  soon,  before  the  field 
The  trumpets  sound  the  overthrow, 

So  all  too  soon  I  joy'd  too  much, 
For  I  awaked,  and  nothing  saw.1 

1  Ellis  reads  so. 
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Love 

FOOLISH  love  is  only  folly ; 
Wanton  love  is  too  unholy  ; 
Greedy  love  is  covetous  ; 
Idle  love  is  frivolous ; 
But  the  gracious  love  is  it 
That  doth  prove  the  work  of  it. 

Beauty  but  deceives  the  eye  ; 
Flattery  leads  the  ear  awry  ; 
Wealth  doth  but  enchant  the  wit ; 
Want,  the  overthrow  of  it ; 
While  in  Wisdom's  worthy  grace, 
Virtue  sees  the  sweetest  face. 

There  hath  Love  found  out  his  life, 
Peace  without  all  thought  of  strife  ; 
Kindness  in  Discretion's  care  ; 
Truth,  that  clearly  doth  declare 
Faith  doth  in  true  fancy  prove, 
Lust  the  excrements  of  Love. 

Then  in  faith  may  fancy  see 
How  my  love  may  constru'd  be  ; 
How  it  grows  and  what  it  seeks  ; 
How  it  lives  and  what  it  likes  ; 
So  in  highest  grace  regard  it, 
Or  in  lowest  scorn  discard  it. 

The  Passionate  Shepherd. 


THOSE  eyes  that  hold  the  hand  of  every  heart, 
That  hand  that  holds  the  heart  of  every  eye, 

That  wit  that  goes  beyond  all  Nature's  art, 
The  sense  too  deep  for  Wisdom  to  descry  : 

That  eye,  that  hand,  that  wit,  that  heavenly  sense 

Doth  show  my  only  mistress'  excellence. 
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O  eyes  that  pierce  into  the  purest  heart ! 

O  hands  that  hold  the  highest  thoughts  in  thrall ! 
O  wit  that  weighs  the  depth  of  all  desert ! 

O  sense  that  shews  the  secret  sweet  of  all  !5 
The  heaven  of  heavens  with  heavenly  power  preserve 

thee, 
Love  but  thyself,  and  give  me  leave  to  serve  thee. 

To  serve,  to  live  to  look  upon  those  eyes, 
To  look,  to  live  to  kiss  that  heavenly  hand, 

To  sound  that  wit  that  doth  amaze  the  mind, 
To  know  that  sense,  no  sense  can  understand, 

To  understand  that  all  the  world  may  know, 

Such  wit,  such  sense,  eyes,  hands,  there  are  no  moe. 


Sonnet 


THE  worldly  prince  doth  in  his  sceptre  hold 
A  kind  of  heaven  in  his  authorities  ; 
The  wealthy  miser,  in  his  mass  of  gold, 
Makes  to  his  soul  a  kind  of  Paradise  ; 
The  epicure  that  eats  and  drinks  all  day, 
Accounts  no  heaven,  but  in  his  hellish  routs  ; 
And  she,  whose  beauty  seems  a  sunny  day, 
Makes  up  her  heaven  but  in  her  baby's  clouts. 
But,  my  sweet  God,  I  seek  no  prince's  power, 
No  miser's  wealth,  nor  beauty's  fading  gloss, 
Which  pamper  sin,  whose  sweets  are  inward  sour, 
And  sorry  gains  that  breed  the  spirit's  loss  : 
No,  my  dear  Lord,  let  my  Heaven  only  be 
In  my  Love's  service,  but  to  live  to  thee. 
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A  Sweet  Lullaby 

COME,  little  babe,  come,  silly  soul, 

Thy  father's  shame,  thy  mother's  grief, 

Born  as  I  doubt  to  all  our  dole, 

And  to  thyself  unhappy  chief : 
Sing  lullaby  and  lap  it  warm, 
Poor  soul  that  thinks  no  creature  harm. 

Thou  little  thinkst,  and  less  dost  know 

The  cause  of  this  thy  mother's  moan  ; 

Thou  want'st  the  wit  to  wail  her  woe, 

And  I  myself  am  all  alone  ; 

Why  dost  thou  weep  ?  why  dost  thou  wail, 
And  know'st  not  yet  what  thou  dost  ail  ? 

Come,  little  wretch  !     Ah  !  silly  heart, 

Mine  only  joy,  what  can  I  more? 

If  there  be  any  wrong  thy  smart, 

That  may  the  destinies  implore, 

'Twas  I,  I  say,  against  my  will — 
I  wail  the  time,  but  be  thou  still. 

And  dost  thou  smile  ?     O  thy  sweet  face  ! 
Would  God  Himself  He  might  thee  see  ! 
No  doubt  thou  wouldst  soon  purchase  grace, 
I  know  right  well,  for  thee  and  me, 

But  come  to  mother,  babe,  and  play, 

For  father  false  is  fled  away. 

Sweet  boy,  if  it  by  fortune  chance 
Thy  father  home  again  to  send, 
If  Death  do  strike  me  with  his  lance 
Yet  may's!  thou  me  to  him  commend : 
If  any  ask  thy  mother's  name, 
Tell  how  by  love  she  purchased  blame. 
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Then  will  his  gentle  heart  soon  yield  : 
I  know  him  of  a  noble  mind  : 
Although  a  lion  in  the  field, 
A  lamb  in  town  thou  shalt  him  find  : 

Ask  blessing,  babe,  be  not  afraid  ! 

His  sugar"  d  words  hath  me  betray'd. 

Then  may'st  thou  joy  and  be  right  glad, 
Although  in  woe  I  seem  to  moan  ; 
Thy  father  is  no  rascal  lad  : 
A  noble  youth  of  blood  and  bone, 

His  glancing  looks,  if  he  once  smile, 
Right  honest  women  may  beguile. 

Come,  little  boy,  and  rock  a-sleep  I 
Sing  lullaby,  and  be  thou  still ! 
I,  that  can  do  naught  else  but  weep, 
Will  sit  by  thee  and  wail  my  fill : 
God  bless  my  babe,  and  lullaby, 
From  this  thy  father's  quality. 


George  Wither 

Prelude 
(From  The  Shepherd's  Hunting) 

SEEST  thou  not,  in  clearest  days, 
Oft  thick  fogs  cloud  Heaven's  rays  ? 
And  that  vapours  which  do  breathe 
From  the  Earth's  gross  womb  beneath, 
Seem  unto  us  with  black  steams 
To  pollute  the  Sun's  bright  beams, 
And  yet  vanish  into  air, 
Leaving  it  unblemished  fair  ? 
So,  my  Willy,  shall  it  be 
With  Detraction's  breath  on  thee  : 
It  shall  never  rise  so  high 
As  to  stain  thy  poesy. 
As  that  sun  doth  oft  exhale 
Vapours  from  each  rotten  vale, 
Poesy  so  sometime  drains 
Gross  conceits  from  muddy  brains  ; 
Mists  of  envy,  fogs  of  spite, 
'Twixt  men's  judgments  and  her  light ; 
But  so  much  her  power  may  do, 
That  she  can  dissolve  them  too. 
If  thy  verse  do  bravely  tower, 
As  she  makes  wing  she  gets  power  ; 
Yet  the  higher  she  doth  soar, 
She's  affronted  still  the  more, 
Till  she  to  the  highest  hath  past  ; 
Then  she  rests  with  Fame  at  last. 
Let  nought,  therefore,  thee  affright ; 
But  make  forward  in  thy  flight. 
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For  if  I  could  match  thy  rhyme, 

To  the  very  stars  I'd  climb  ; 

There  begin  again,  and  fly 

Till  I  reached  eternity. 

But,  alas,  my  Muse  is  slow, 

For  thy  place  she  flags  too  low  ; 

Yea,  the  more's  her  hapless  fate, 

Her  short  wings  were  clipt  of  late ; 

And  poor  I,  her  fortune  ruing, 

Am  put  up  myself  a  mewing. 

But  if  I  my  cage  can  rid, 

I'll  fly  where  I  never  did  ; 

And  though  for  her  sake  I'm  crost, 

Though  my  best  hopes  I  have  lost, 

And  knew  she  would  make  my  trouble 

Ten  times  more  than  ten  times  double, 

I  should  love  and  keep  her  too, 

Spite  of  all  the  world  could  do. 

For  though,  banished  from  my  flocks 

And  confined  within  these  rocks, 

Here  I  waste  away  the  light 

And  consume  the  sullen  night, 

She  doth  for  my  comfort  stay, 

And  keeps  many  cares  away. 

Though  I  miss  the  flowery  fields, 

With  those  sweets  the  spring-tide  yields  ; 

Though  I  may  not  see  those  groves, 

Where  the  shepherds  chaunt  their  loves, 

And  the  lasses  more  excel 

Than  the  sweet-voiced  Philomel ; 

Though  of  all  those  pleasures  past, 

Nothing  now  remains  at  last 

But  Remembrance — poor  relief ! 

That  more  makes  than  mends  my  grief: 

She's  my  mind's  companion  still, 

Maugre  envy's  evil  will ; 

Whence  she  should  be  driven  too, 

Were't  in  mortal's  power  to  do. 

She  doth  tell  me  where  to  borrow 

Comfort  in  the  midst  of  sorrow, 

Makes  the  desolatest  place 
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To  her  presence  be  a  grace, 
And  the  blackest  discontents 
To  be  pleasing  ornaments. 
In  my  former  days  of  bliss 
Her  divine  skill  taught  me  this, 
That  from  everything  I  saw 
I  could  some  invention  draw, 
And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height 
Through  the  meanest  object's  sight ; 
By  the  murmur  of  a  spring, 
Or  the  least  bough's  rustling  ; 
By  a  daisy,  whose  leaves  spread, 
Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed  ; 
Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree  ; 
She  could  more  infuse  in  me, 
Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 
In  some  other  wiser  man. 
By  her  help  I  also  now 
Make  this  churlish  place  allow 
Some  things  that  may  sweeten  gladness 
In  the  very  gall  of  sadness  : 
The  dull  loneness,  the  black  shade 
That  these  hanging  vaults  have  made  ; 
The  strange  music  of  the  waves 
Beating  on  these  hollow  caves'; 
This  black  den  which  rocks  emboss 
Overgrown  with  eldest  moss  ; 
The  rude  portals  that  give  light 
More  to  terror  than  delight ; 
This  my  chamber  of  neglect, 
Walled  about  with  disrespect ; 
From  all  these,  and  this  dull  air, 
A  fit  object  for  despair, 
She  hath  taught  me,  by  her  might, 
To  draw  comfort  and  delight. 
Therefore,  thou  best  earthly  bliss, 
I  will  cherish  thee  for  this. 
Poesy,  thou  sweet'st  content 
That  e'er  Heaven  to  mortals  lent ! 
Though  they  as  a  trifle  leave  thee 
Whose  dull  thoughts  cannot  conceive  thee, 
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Though  thou  be  to  them  a  scorn 
That  to  nought  but  earth  are  born, 
Let  my  life  no  longer  be 
Than  I  am  in  love  with  thee. 
Though  our  wise  ones  call  thee  madness, 
Let  me  never  taste  of  gladness, 
If  I  love  not  thy  maddest  fits 
More  than  all  their  greatest  wits. 
And  though  some,  too  seeming  holy, 
Do  account  thy  raptures  folly, 
Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 
What  makes  knaves  and  fools  of  them. 


A  Poet's  Home 

Two  pretty  rills  do  meet,  and  meeting  make 

Within  one  valley  a  large  silver  lake  : 

About  whose  banks  the  fertile  mountains  stood 

In  ages  passed  bravely  crowned  with  wood, 

Which  lending  cold-sweet  shadows  gave  it  grace 

To  be  accounted  Cynthia's  bathing-place  ; 

And  from  her  father  Neptune's  brackish  court, 

Fair  Thetis  thither  often  would  resort, 

Attended  by  the  fishes  of  the  sea, 

Which  in  those  sweeter  waters  came  to  plea. 

There  would  the  daughter  of  the  Sea  God  dive, 

And  thither  came  the  Land  Nymphs  every  eve 

To  wait  upon  her  :  bringing  for  her  brows 

Rich  garlands  of  sweet  flowers  and  beechy  boughs. 

For  pleasant  was  that  pool,  and  near  it  then 

Was  neither  rotten  marsh  nor  boggy  fen, 

It  was  nor  overgrown  with  boisterous  sedge, 

Nor  grew  there  rudely  then  along  the  edge 

A  bending  willow,  nor  a  prickly  bush, 

Nor  broad-leaved  flag,  nor  reed,  nor  knotty  rush. 

But  here  well-ordered  was  a  grove  with  bowers, 

There  grassy  plots  set  round  about  with  flowers. 

Here  you  might  through  the  water  see  the  land 

Appear,  strowed  o'er  with  white  or  yellow  sand  ; 
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Yon  deeper  was  it,  and  the  wind  by  whiffs 

Would  make  it  rise  and  wash  the  little  cliffs 

On  which,  oft  pluming,  sat  unfrighted  than 

The  gaggling  wild-goose  and  the  snow-white  swan, 

With  all  those  flocks  of  fowls  which  to  this  day, 

Upon  those  quiet  waters  breed  and  play. 

For  though  those  excellences  wanting  be 

Which  once  it  had,  it  is  the  same  that  we 

By  transposition  name  the  Ford  of  Arle, 

And  out  of  which,  along  a  chalky  marie, 

That  river  trills  whose  waters  wash  the  fort 

In  which  brave  Arthur  kept  his  royal  court. 

North-east,  not  far  from  this  great  pool,  there  lies 

A  tract  of  beechy  mountains,  that  arise, 

With  leisurely  ascending,  to  such  height 

As  from  their  tops  the  warlike  Isle  of  Wight 

You  in  the  ocean's  bosom  may  espy, 

Though  near  two  furlongs  thence  it  lie. 

The  pleasant  way,  as  up  those  hills  you  climb, 

Is  strewed  o'er  with  marjoram  and  thyme, 

Which  grows  unset.     The  hedgerows  do  not  want 

The  cowslip,  violet,  primrose,  nor  a  plant 

That  freshly  scents  :  as  birch,  both  green  and  tall ; 

Low  sallows,  on  whose  blooming  bees  do  fall ; 

Fair  woodbines,  which  about  the  hedges  twine  ; 

Smooth  privet,  and  the  sharp-sweet  eglantine, 

With  many  moe  whose  leaves  and  blossoms  fair 

The  earth  adorn  and  oft  perfume  the  air. 

When  you  unto  the  highest  do  attain 
An  intermixture  both  of  wood  and  plain 
You  shall  behold,  which,  though  aloft  it  lie, 
Hath  downs  for  sheep  and  fields  for  husbandry, 
So  much,  at  least,  as  little  needeth  more, 
If  not  enough  to  merchandise  their  store. 

In  every  row  hath  nature  planted  there 
Some  banquet  for  the  hungry  passenger. 
For  here  the  hazel-nut  and  filbert  grows, 
There  bullice,  and,  a  little  farther,  sloes. 
On  this  hand  stande'th  a  fair  weilding-tree, 
On  that  large  thickets  of  blackberries  be. 
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The  shrubby  fields  are  raspice  orchards  there, 
The  new  felled  woods  like  strawberry  gardens  are, 
And  had  the  King  of  Rivers  blessed  those  hills 
With  some  small  number  of  such  pretty  rills 
As  flow  elsewhere,  Arcadia  had  not  seen 
A  sweeter  plot  of  earth  than  this  had  been. 

From  Faire  Virtue. 


Her  Beauty 


HER  true  beauty  leaves  behind 
Apprehensions  in  my  mind 
Of  more  sweetness  than  all  art 
Or  inventions  can  impart ; 
Thoughts  too  deep  to  be  expressed, 
And  too  strong  to  be  suppressed.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  What  pearls,  what  rubies  can 
Seem  so  lovely  fair  to  man, 
As  her  lips  whom  he  doth  love 
When  in  sweet  discourse  they  move  : 
Or  her  lovelier  teeth,  the  while 
She  doth  bless  him  with  a  smile  ! 
Stars  indeed  fair  creatures  be  ; 
Yet  amongst  us  where  is  he 
Joys  not  more  the  whilst  he  lies 
Sunning  in  his  mistress'  eyes, 
Than  in  all  the  glimmering  light 
Of  a  starry  winter's  night  ? 

Note  the  beauty  of  an  eye, 
And  if  aught  you  praise  it  by 
Leave  such  passion  in  your  mind, 
Let  my  reason's  eye  be  blind. 
Mark  if  ever  red  or  white 
Anywhere  gave  such  delight 
As  when  they  have  taken  place 
In  a  worthy  woman's  face. 

From  Faire  Virtue. 
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AH  me ! 

Am  I  the  swain 

That  late  from  sorrow  free 

Did  all  the  cares  on  earth  disdain  ? 

And  still  untouched,  as  at  some  safer  games, 

Played  with  the  burning  coals  of  love,  and  beauty's  flames? 

Was't  I  could  dive,  and  sound  each  passion's  secret  depth  at  will  ? 

And  from  those  huge  o'erwhelmings  rise,  by  help  of  reason  still  ? 

And  am  I  now,  O  heavens  !  for  trying  this  in  vain, 

So  sunk  that  I  shall  never  rise  again? 

Then  let  despair  set  sorrow's  string, 

For  strains  that  doleful  be ; 

And  I  will  sing, 

Ah  me! 

But  why, 

O  fatal  time, 

Dost  thou  constrain  that  I 

Should  perish  in  my  youth's  sweet  prime  ? 

I,     but     awhile     ago,     (you     cruel     powers !) 

In  spite  of  fortune,  cropped  contentment's  sweetest  flowers. 

And  yet  unscorned,   serve  a  gentle  nymph,   the  fairest  she, 

That    ever    was    beloved    of    man,    or    eyes    did    ever    see ! 

Yea,  one  whose  tender  heart  would  rue  for  my  distress ; 

Yet    I,    poor    I  !    must    perish    ne'ertheless. 

And  (which  much  more  augments  my  care) 

Unmoaned  I  must  die, 

And  no  man  e'er 

Know  why. 

Thy  leave, 

My  dying  song, 

Yet  take,  ere  grief  bereave 

The  breath  which  I  enjoy  too  long, 

Tell  thou  that  fair  one  this  :  my  soul  prefers 

Her  love  above  my   life ;  and  that  I  died  her's : 

And  let  him  be,   for  evermore,   to  her  remembrance  dear, 

Who  loved  the  very  thought  of  her  whilst  he  remained  here. 

And  now  farewell !   thou  place  of  my  unhappy  birth, 

Where  once  I  breathed  the  sweetest  air  on  earth  : 

Since  me  my  wonted  joys  forsake, 

And  all  my  trust  deceive ; 

Of  all  I  take 

My  leave. 
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Farewell ! 

Sweet  groves,  to  you ! 

You  hills,  that  highest  dwell ; 

And  all  you  humble  vales,  adjeu ! 

You  wanton  brooks,   and  solitary  rocks, 

My  dear  companions  all !  and  you,  my  tender  flocks ! 

Farewell  my  pipe,  and  all  those  pleasing  songs,  whose  moving  strains 

Delighted  once  the  fairest  nymphs  that  dance  upon  the  plains ! 

You  discontents,  whose  deep  and  over-deadly  smart 

Have,  without  pity,  broke  the  truest  heart. 

Sighs,  tears,  and  every  sad  annoy, 

That  erst  did  with  me  dwell, 

And  all  other  joys, 

Farewell  I 


Adieu  I 

Fair  shepherdesses ! 

Let  garlands  of  sad  yew 

Adorn  your  dainty  golden  tresses. 

I,   that  loved  you,   and  often  with  my  quill, 

Made  music  that  delighted  fountain,   grove,   and  hill ; 

I,  whom  you  loved  so,  and  with  a  sweet  and  chaste  embrace, 

Yea,  with  a  thousand  rather  favours,  would  vouchsafe  to  grace, 

I  now  must  leave  you  all  alone,  of  love  to  plain  ; 

And  never  pipe,  nor  never  sing  again ! 

I  must,  for  evermore,  be  gone ; 

And  therefore  bid  I  you, 

And  every  one, 

Adieu ! 


I  die! 

For,  oh  !  I  feel 

Death's  horrors  drawing  nigh, 

And  all  this  frame  of  nature  reel. 

My  hopeless  heart,   despairing  of  relief, 

Sinks  underneath  the  heavy  weight  of  saddest  grief; 

Which  hath  so  ruthless  torn,  so  racked,  so  tortured  every  vein, 

All   comfort    comes    too    late    to    have    it    ever    cured    again. 

My  swimming  head  begins  to  dance  death's  giddy  round ; 

A  shuddering  chillness  doth  each  sense  confound ; 

Benumbed  is  my  cold  sweating  brow 

A  dimness  shuts  my  eye. 

And  now,  oh  !  now, 

I  die! 

From  Fain  Virtue. 
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Song 

LORDLY  gallants  !  tell  me  this 

(Though  my  safe  content  you  weigh  not), 
In  your  greatness,  what  one  bliss 
Have  you  gained,  that  I  enjoy  not  ? 
You  have  honours,  you  have  wealth  ; 
I  have  peace,  and  I  have  health  : 
All  the  day  I  merry  make, 
And  at  night  no  care  I  take. 

Bound  to  none  my  fortunes  be, 

This  or  that  man's  fall  I  fear  not ; 
Him  I  love  that  loveth  me, 
For  the  rest  a  pin  I  care  not. 
You  are  sad  when  others  chaff, 
And  grow  merry  as  they  laugh  ; 
I  that  hate  it,  and  am  free, 
Laugh  and  weep  as  pleaseth  me. 

You  may  boast  of  favours  shown, 
Where  your  service  is  applied  : 
But  my  pleasures  are  mine  own, 
And  to  no  man's  humour  tied. 
You  oft  natter,  sooth,  and  feign  ; 
I  such  baseness  do  disdain  ; 
And  to  none  be  slave  I  would, 
Though  my  fetters  might  be  gold. 

By  great  titles,  some  believe, 

Highest  honours  are  attained  ; 
And  yet  kings  have  power  to  give 

To  their  fools,  what  these  have  gained. 
Where  they  favour  there  they  may 
All  their  names  of  honour  lay  ; 
But  I  look  not  raised  to  be, 
'Till  mine  own  wing  carry  me. 

Seek  to  raise  your  titles  higher  ; 
They  are  toys  not  worth  my  sorrow  : 
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Those  that  we  to-day  admire, 
Prove  the  age's  scorn  to-morrow. 
Take  your  honours  ;  let  me  find 
Virtue  in  a  free  born  mind — 
This,  the  greatest  kings  that  be 
Cannot  give,  nor  take  from  me. 

Though  I  vainly  do  not  vaunt 

Large  demesnes,  to  feed  my  pleasure  ; 
I  have  favours  where  you  want, 
That  would  buy  respect  with  treasure. 
You  have  lands  lie  here  and  there, 
But  my  wealth  is  everywhere  ; 
And  this  addeth  to  my  store — 
Fortune  cannot  make  me  poor. 

Say  you  purchase  with  your  pelf 

Some  respect,  where  you  importune  ; 
Those  may  love  me  for  myself, 
That  regard  you  for  your  fortune. 
Rich  or  born  of  high  degree, 
Fools  as  well  as  you  may  be  ; 
But  that  peace  in  which  I  live 
No  descent  nor  wealth  can  give. 

If  you  boast  that  you  may  gain 

The  respect  of  high-born  beauties  ; 
Know  I  never  wooed  in  vain, 
Nor  preferred  scorned  duties. 
She  I  love  hath  all  delight, 
Rosy-red  with  lily-white, 
And  whoe'er  your  mistress  be, 
Flesh  and  blood  as  good  as  she. 

Note  of  me  was  never  took, 

For  my  woman-like  perfections  ; 
But  so  like  a  man  I  look, 

It  hath  gained  me  best  affections. 
For  my  love  as  many  showers 
Have  been  wept  as  have  for  yours  : 
And  yet  none  doth  me  condemn 
For  abuse,  or  scorning  them. 
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Though  of  dainties  you  have  store, 

To  delight  a  choicer  palate, 
Yet  your  taste  is  pleased  no  more 
Than  is  mine  in  one  poor  sallet. 
You  to  please  your  senses  feed 
But  I  eat  good  blood  to  breed  ; 
And  am  most  delighted  then 
When  I  spend  it  like  a  man. 

Though  you  lord  it  over  me, 

You  in  vain  thereof  have  braved  ; 
For  those  lusts  my  servants  be 
Whereunto  your  minds  are  slaved. 
To  yourselves  you  wise  appear, 
But,  alas  !  deceived  you  are  ; 
You  do  foolish  me  esteem, 
And  are  that  which  I  do  seem. 

When  your  faults  I  open  lay, 

You  are  moved,  and  mad  with  vexing  ; 
But  you  ne'er  could  do  or  say 
Aught  to  drive  me  to  perplexing. 
Therefore,  my  despised  power 
Greater  is,  by  far,  than  your. 
And,  whate'er  you  think  of  me, 
In  your  minds  you  poorer  be. 

You  are  pleased,  more  or  less, 

As  men  well  or  ill  report  you  ; 
And  show  discontentedness, 

When  the  times  forbear  to  court  you. 
That  in  which  my  pleasures  be, 
No  man  can  divide  from  me  ; 
And  my  care  it  adds  not  to, 
Whatso  others  say  or  do. 

Be  not  proud,  because  you  view 
You  by  thousands  are  attended  ; 

For,  alas  !  it  is  not  you, 
But  your  fortune  that's  befriended. 
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Where  I  show  of  love  have  got, 
Such  a  danger  fear  I  not : 
Since  they  nought  can  seek  of  me, 
But  for  love,  beloved  to  be. 

When  your  hearts  have  everything, 

You  are  pleasantly  disposed  : 
But  I  can  both  laugh  and  sing, 
Though  my  foes  have  me  enclosed. 
Yea,  when  dangers  me  do  hem, 
I  delight  in  scorning  them, 
More  than  you  in  your  renown, 
Or  a  king  can  in  his  crown. 

You  do  bravely  domineer, 

Whilst  the  sun  upon  you  shineth  : 
Yet,  if  any  storm  appear, 
Basely,  then,  your  mind  declineth. 
But,  or  shine,  or  rain,  or  blow, 
I  my  resolutions  know — 
Living,  dying,  thrall,  or  free, 
At  one  height  my  mind  shall  be. 

When  in  thraldom  I  have  lain, 

Me  not  worth  your  thought  you  prized  ; 
But  your  malice  was  in  vain, 
For  your  favours  I  despised. 
And,  howe'er  you  value  me, 
I  with  praise  shall  thought  on  be 
When  the  world  esteems  you  not 
And  your  names  shall  be  forgot. 

In  these  thoughts  my  riches  are  ; 

Now,  though  poor  or  mean  you  deem  me, 
I  am  pleased,  and  do  not  care 
How  the  times  or  you  esteem  me. 
For  those  toys  that  make  you  gay 
Are  but  play-games  for  a  day  : 
And  when  nature  craves  her  due, 
I  as  brave  shall  be  as  you. 
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SHALL  I,  wasting  in  despair, 
Die,  because  a  woman's  fair  ? 
Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care 
'Cause  another's  rosy  are  ? 
Be  she  fairer  than  the  day, 
Or  the  flow'ry  meads  in  May  ; 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be. 

Should  my  heart  be  grieved  or  pined 
'Cause  I  see  a  woman  kind  ? 
Or  a  well-disposed  nature 
Joined  with  a  lovely  creature  ? 
Be  she  meeker,  kinder  than 
Turtle-dove  or  pelican : 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  kind  she  be. 

Shall  a  woman's  virtues  move 
Me  to  perish  for  her  love  ? 
Or,  her  well-deserving  known, 
Make  me  quite  forget  mine  own  ? 
Be  she  with  that  goodness  blest 
Which  may  gain  her  name  of  best 
If  she  be  not  such  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  good  she  be. 

'Cause  her  fortune  seems  too  high, 
Shall  I  play  the  fool  and  die  ? 
Those  that  bear  a  noble  mind, 
Where  they  want  or  riches  find, 
Think  what  with  them  they  would  do 
That  without  them  dare  to  woo. 
And  unless  that  mind  I  see, 
What  care  I  though  great  she  be 
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Great,  or  good,  or  kind,  or  fair, 

I  will  ne'er  the  more  despair ; 

If  she  love  me,  this  believe, 

I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve. 

If  she  slight  me,  when  I  woo, 

I  can  scorn,  and  let  her  go. 
For,  if  she  be  not  for  me, 
What  care  I  for  whom  she  be. 

"Amarillis  I  Did  Woo" 

AMARILLIS  I  did  woo, 
And  I  courted  Phillis  too  ; 
Daphne,  for  her  love,  I  chose  ; 
Cloris,  for  that  damask  rose 
In  her  cheek,  I  held  as  dear  ; 
Yea,  a  thousand  liked  well  near. 
And,  in  love  with  all  together, 
Feared  the  enjoying  either  ; 
'Cause  to  be  of  one  possest, 
Barred  the  hope  of  all  the  rest. 

Sonnet :   On  A  Stolen  Kiss 

Now  gentle  sleep  hath  closed  up  those  eyes, 

Which  waking  kept  my  boldest  thoughts  in  awe, 
And  free  access  unto  that  sweet  lip  lies 

From  whence  I  long  the  rosy  breath  to  draw. 
Methinks  no  wrong  it  were  if  I  should  steal, 

From  those  two  melting  rubies,  one  poor  kiss. 
None  sees  the  theft  that  would  the  thief  reveal, 

Nor  rob  I  her  of  aught  which  she  can  miss. 
Nay,  should  I  twenty  kisses  take  away, 

There  would  be  little  sign  I  had  done  so. 
Why  then  should  I  this  robbery  delay  ? 

Oh,  she  may  wake,  and  therewith  angry  grow. 
Well,  if  she  do,  I'll  back  restore  that  one, 

And  twenty  hundred  thousand  more  for  loan. 
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So  now  is  come  our  joyful  feast, 

Let  every  man  be  jolly  ; 
Each  room  with  ivy  leaves  is  drest, 
And  every  post  with  holly. 

Though  some  churls  at  our  mirth  repine, 
Round  your  foreheads  garlands  twine, 
Drown  sorrow  in  a  cup  of  wine, 
And  let  us  all  be  merry. 

Now  all  our  neighbours'  chimnies  smoke, 

And  Christmas  blocks  are  burning  ; 
Their  ovens  they  with  baked  meats  choke, 
And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 

Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie, 
And  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die, 
We'll  bury  it  in  a  Christmas  pie  ; 
And  evermore  be  merry. 

Now  every  lad  is  wondrous  trim, 
And  no  man  minds  his  labour  ; 
Our  lasses  have  provided  them 
A  bagpipe  and  a  labour. 

Young  men  and  maids,  and  girls  and  boys 
Give  life  to  one  another's  joys  ; 
And  you  anon  shall  by  their  noise 
Perceive  that  they  are  merry. 

Rank  misers  now  do  sparing  shun, 

Their  hall  of  music  soundeth  ; 
And  dogs  thence  with  whole  shoulders  run, 
So  all  things  there  aboundeth. 

The  country-folk  themselves  advance, 
For  Crowdy-Mutton's  come  out  of  France  ; 
And  Jack  shall  pipe  and  Jill  shall  dance, 
And  all  the  town  be  merry. 
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Ned  Swatch  hath  fetched  his  bands  from  pawn, 

And  all  his  best  apparel ; 
Brisk  Nell  hath  bought  a  ruff  of  lawn 
With  droppings  of  the  barrel. 

And  those  that  hardly  all  the  year 
Had  bread  to  eat  or  rags  to  wear, 
Will  have  both  clothes  and  dainty  fare, 
And  all  the  day  be  merry. 

Now  poor  men  to  the  justices 

With  capons  make  their  errands  ; 
And  if  they  hap  to  fail  of  these, 

They  plague  them  with  their  warrants. 

But  now  they  feed  them  with  good  cheer, 
And  what  they  want  they  take  in  beer, 
For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year, 
And  then  they  shall  be  merry. 

Good  farmers  in  the  country  nurse 

The  poor,  that  else  were  undone  ; 
Some  landlords  spend  their  money  worse, 
On  lust  and  pride  at  London. 

There  the  roysters  they  do  play, 
Drab  and  dice  their  land  away, 
Which  may  be  ours  another  day  ; 
And  therefore  let's  be  merry. 

The  client  now  his  suit  forbears, 
The  prisoner's  heart  is  eased  ; 
The  debtor  drinks  away  his  cares, 
And  for  the  time  is  pleased. 

Though  others'  purses  be  more  fat, 
Why  should  we  pine  or  grieve  at  that ; 
Hang  sorrow,  care  will  kill  a  cat, 
And  therefore  let's  be  merry. 

Hark  how  the  wags  abroad  do  call 

Each  other  forth  to  rambling  ; 
Anon  you'll  see  them  in  the  hall, 

For  nuts  and  apples  scrambling, 
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Hark  how  the  roofs  with  laughters  sound, 
Anon  they'll  think  the  house  goes  round  : 
For  they  the  cellar's  depths  have  found, 
And  there  they  will  be  merry. 

The  wenches  with  their  wassel-bowls 

About  the  streets  are  singing  ; 
The  boys  are  come  to  catch  the  owls, 
The  wild  mare  in  is  bringing. 

Our  kitchen  boy  hath  broke  his  box, 
And  to  the  dealing  of  the  ox 
Our  honest  neighbours  come  by  flocks, 
And  here  they  will  be  merry. 

Now  kings  and  queens  poor  sheep-cotes  have, 

And  mate  with  everybody  ; 
The  honest  now  may  play  the  knave, 
And  wise  men  play  at  noddy. 

Some  youths  will  now  a  mumming  go, 
Some  others  play  at  rowland-hoe, 
And  twenty  other  gameboys  moe  ; 
Because  they  will  be  merry. 

Then  wherefore  in  these  merry  days 

Should  we,  I  pray,  be  duller  ? 

No,  let  us  sing  some  roundelays 

To  make  our  mirth  the  fuller. 

And  whilst  we  thus  inspired  sing, 
Let  all  the  streets  with  echoes  ring ; 
Woods,  and  hills,  and  everything 
Bear  witness  we  are  merry. 


A  Rocking  Hymn 

SWEET  baby,  sleep  !  what  ails  my  dear, 

What  ails  my  darling  thus  to  cry  ? 
Be  still,  my  child,  and  lend  thine  ear 
To  hear  me  sing  thy  lullaby. 

My  pretty  lamb,  forbear  to  weep  ; 
Be  still,  my  dear  ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 
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Thou  blessed  soul,  what  canst  thou  fear  ? 

What  thing  to  thee  can  mischief  do  ? 
Thy  God  is  now  thy  father  dear, 
His  holy  Spouse,  thy  mother  too. 
Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep  ; 
Be  still,  my  babe  ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

Though  thy  conception  was  in  sin, 
A  sacred  bathing  thou  hast  had  ; 
And,  though  thy  birth  unclean  hath  been, 
A  blameless  babe  thou  now  art  made. 
Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep  ; 
Be  still,  my  dear  ;  sweet  baby,  sleep, 

While  thus  thy  lullaby  I  sing, 

For  thee  great  blessings  ripening  be  ; 
Thine  eldest  brother  is  a  King, 
And  hath  a  kingdom  bought  for  thee. 
Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep  ; 
Be  still,  my  babe  ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

Sweet  baby,  sleep  and  nothing  fear, 

For  whosoever  thee  offends, 
By  thy  protector  threat'ned  are, 
And  God  and  angels  are  thy  friends. 
Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep  ; 
Be  still,  my  babe ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

When  God  with  us  was  dwelling  here, 

In  little  babes  he  took  delight ; 
Such  innocents  as  thou,  my  dear, 
Are  ever  precious  in  His  sight. 
Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep  ; 
Be  still,  my  babe  ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

A  little  infant  once  was  He, 

And,  strength  in  weakness,  then  was  laid 
Upon  His  virgin-mother's  knee, 
That  power  to  thee  might  be  conveyed. 
Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep; 
Be  still,  my  babe  ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 
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In  this,  thy  frailty  and  thy  need, 

He  friends  and  helpers  doth  prepare, 
Which  thee  shall  cherish,  clothe  and  feed  ; 
For  of  thy  weal  they  tender  are. 
Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep  ; 
Be  still,  my  babe ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

The  King  of  kings,  when  he  was  born, 
Had  not  so  much  for  outward  ease  ; 
By  Him  such  dressings  were  not  worn, 
Nor  such  like  swaddling-clothes  as  these. 
Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep  ; 
Be  still,  my  babe  ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

Within  a  manger  lodged  thy  Lord 

Where  oxen  lay  and  asses  fed  ; 
Warm  rooms  we  do  to  thee  afford, 
An  easy  cradle  or  a  bed. 

Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep  ; 
Be  still,  my  babe  ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

The  wants  that  He  did  then  sustain 

Have  purchased  wealth,  my  babe,  for  thee  ; 
And  by  His  torments  and  His  pain 
Thy  rest  and  ease  secured  be. 
My  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep  ; 
Be  still,  my  babe  ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

Thou  hast  (yet  more)  to  perfect  this, 

A  promise  and  an  earnest  got 
Of  gaining  everlasting  bliss, 
Though  thou,  my  babe,  perceiv'st  it  not ; 
Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep  ; 
Be  still,  my  babe  ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 
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The  Marigold 


WHEN  with  a  serious  musing  I  behold 

The  grateful  and  obsequious  marigold, 

How  duly  every  morning  she  displays 

Her  open  breast,  when  Titan  spreads  his  rays ; 

How  she  observes  him  in  his  daily  walk, 

Still  bending  towards  him  her  small  slender  stalk  ; 

How  when  he  down  declines,  she  droops  and  mourns, 

Bedewed,  as  'twere  with  tears,  till  he  returns  ; 

And  how  she  veils  her  flowers  when  he  is  gone, 

As  if  she  scorned  to  be  looked  on 

By  an  inferior  eye  ;  or  did  contemn 

To  wait  upon  a  meaner  light  than  him. 

When  this  I  meditate,  methinks  the  flowers 

Have  spirits  far  more  generous  than  ours, 

And  give  us  fair  examples  to  despise 

The  servile  fawnings  and  idolatries, 

Wherewith  we  court  these  earthly  things  below, 

Which  merit  not  the  service  we  bestow.  .  .  . 


Sonnet:  On  the  Death  of 
Prince  Henry 

METHOUGHT  his  royal  person  did  foretell 

A  kingly  stateliness,  from  all  pride  clear  ; 

His  look  majestic  seemed  to  compel 

All  men  to  love  him,  rather  than  to  fear. 

And  yet  though  he  were  every  good  man's  joy, 

And  the  alonely  comfort  of  his  own, 

His  very  name  with  terror  did  annoy 

His  foreign  foes  so  far  as  he  was  known. 

Hell  drooped  for  fear  ;  the  Turkey  moon  looked  pale  ; 

Spain  trembled  ;  and  the  most  tempestuous  sea, 
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(Where  Behemoth,  the  Babylonish  whale, 
Keeps  all  his  bloody  and  imperious  plea) 
Was  swoln  with  rage,  for  fear  he'd  stop  the  tide 
Of  her  o'er-daring  and  insulting  pride. 


From  a  Satire  written  to 
King  James  I 

DID  I  not  know  a  great  man's  power  and  might 

In  spite  of  innocence  can  smother  right, 

Colour  his  villainies  to  get  esteem, 

And  make  the  honest  man  the  villain  seem  ? 

I  know  it,  and  the  world  doth  know  'tis  true, 

Yet  I  protest  if  such  a  man  I  knew, 

That  might  my  country  prejudice  or  thee 

Were  he  the  greatest  or  the  proudest  he, 

That  breathes  this  day  ;  if  so  it  might  be  found 

That  any  good  to  either  might  redound, 

I  unappalled,  dare  in  such  a  case 

Rip  up  his  foulest  crimes  before  his  face, 

Though  for  my  labour  I  were  sure  to  drop 

Into  the  mouth  of  ruin  without  hope. 
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To  England 

HAIL,  thou  my  native  soil !  thou  blessed  plot 

Whose  equal  all  the  world  affordeth  not ! 

Show  me  who  can  so  many  crystal  rills, 

Such  sweet-clothed  valleys  or  aspiring  hills  ; 

Such     wood-ground,     pastures,    quarries,     wealthy 

mines ; 

Such  rocks  in  whom  the  diamond  fairly  shines  ; 
And  if  the  earth  can  show  the  like  again, 
Yet  will  she  fail  in  her  sea-ruling  men. 

From  Britannia 's  Pastorals. 


The  Seasons 


THE  year  hath  first  his  jocund  spring, 
Wherein  the  leaves,  to  birds'  sweet  carolling, 
Dance  with  the  wind  ;  then  sees  the  summer's  day 
Perfect  the  embryon  blossom  of  each  spray  ; 
Next  cometh  autumn,  when  the  threshed  sheaf 
Loseth  his  grain,  and  every  tree  his  leaf  ; 
Lastly,  cold  winter's  rage,  with  many  a  storm, 
Threats  the  proud  pines  which  Ida's  top  adorn, 
And  makes  the  sap  leave  succourless  the  shoot, 
Shrinking  to  comfort  his  decaying  root. 

From  Britannia! s  Pastorals. 
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May  Day  Customs 

I  HAVE  seen  the  Lady  of  the  May 
Set  in  an  arbour,  on  a  holiday, 
Built  by  the  May-pole,  where  the  jocund  swains 
Dance  with  the  maidens  to  the  bagpipe's  strains, 
When  envious  night  commands  them  to  be  gone, 
Call  for  the  merry  youngsters  one  by  one, 
And  for  their  well  performance  soon  disposes  : 
To  this  a  garland  interwove  with  roses, 
To  that  a  carved  hook  or  well-wrought  scrip, 
Gracing  another  with  her  cherry  lip  ; 
To  one  her  garter,  to  another  then 
A  handkerchief  cast  o'er  and  o'er  again  ; 
And  none  returneth  empty  that  hath  spent 
His  pains  to  fill  their  rural  merriment. 

From  Britannids  Pastorals. 


Birds  in  May 

As  (woo'd  by  May's  delights)  I  have  been  borne 
To  take  the  kind  air  of  a  wistful  morn 
Near  Tavy's  voiceful  stream  (to  whom  I  owe 
More  strains  than  from  my  pipe  can  ever  flow), 
Here  have  I  heard  a  sweet  bird  never  lin 
To  chide  the  river  for  his  clam'rous  din  ; 
There  seem'd  another  in  his  song  to  tell, 
That  what  the  fair  stream  did  he  liked  well ; 
And  going  further  heard  another  too, 
All  varying  still  in  what  the  others  do  ; 
A  little  thence,  a  fourth  with  little  pain 
Conn'd  all  their  lessons,  and  them  sung  again  ; 
So  numberless  the  songsters  are  that  sing 
In  the  sweet  groves  of  the  too-careless  spring, 
That  I  no  sooner  could  the  hearing  lose 
Of  one  of  them,  but  straight  another  rose, 
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And  perching  deftly  on  a  quaking  spray, 
Nigh  tir'd  herself  to  make  her  hearer  stay. 

Shrill  as  a  thrush  upon  a  morn  of  May. 

From  Britannia 's  Pastorals. 


Music  on  the  Thames 

As  I  have  seen  when  on  the  breast  of  Thames 
A  heavenly  bevy  of  sweet  English  dames, 
In  some  calm  ev'ning  of  delightful  May, 
With  music  give  a  farewell  to  the  day, 
Or  as  they  would,  with  an  admired  tone, 
Greet  Night's  ascension  to  her  ebon  throne, 
Rapt  with  their  melody  a  thousand  more 
Run  to  be  wafted  from  the  bounding  shore. 

From  Britannic? s  Pastorals. 


A  Concert  of  Birds 

THE  mounting  lark  (day's  herald)  got  on  wing, 

Bidding  each  bird  choose  out  his  bough  and  sing. 

The  lofty  treble  sung  the  little  wren  ; 

Robin  the  mean,  that  best  of  all  loves  men  ; 

The  nightingale  the  tenor,  and  the  thrush 

The  counter-tenor  sweetly  in  a  bush. 

And  that  the  music  might  be  full  in  parts, 

Birds  from  the  groves  flew  with  right  willing  hearts  ; 

But  (as  it  seem'd)  they  thought  (as  do  the  swains, 

Which  tune  their  pipes  on  sack'd  Hibernia's  plains) 

There  should  some  droning  part  be,  therefore  will'd 

Some  bird  to  fly  into  a  neighb'ring  field, 

In  embassy  unto  the  King  of  Bees, 

To  aid  his  partners  on  the  flowers  and  trees 

Who,  condescending,  gladly  flew  along 

To  bear  the  bass  to  his  well-tuned  song. 
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The  crow  was  willing  they  should  be  beholding 
For  his  deep  voice,  but  being  hoarse  with  scolding, 
He  thus  lends  aid  ;  upon  an  oak  doth  climb, 
And  nodding  with  his  head,  so  keepeth  time. 

From  Britannia 's  Pastorals. 


Flowers 

THE  daisy  scatter'd  on  each  mead  and  down, 

A  golden  tuft  within  a  silver  crown  ; 

(Fair  fall  that  dainty  flower  !  and  may  there  be 

No  shepherd  grac'd  that  doth  not  honour  thee  !) 

The  primrose,  when  with  six  leaves  gotten  grace 

Maids  as  a  true-love  in  their  bosoms  place  ; 

The  spotless  lily,  by  whose  pure  leaves  be 

Noted  the  chaste  thoughts  of  virginity  ; 

Carnations  sweet  with  colour  like  the  fire, 

The  fit  impresas  for  inflam'd  desire  ; 

The  harebell  for  her  stainless  azur'd  hue 

Claims  to  be  worn  of  none  but  those  are  true  ; 

The  rose,  like  ready  youth,  enticing  stands, 

And  would  be  cropp'd  if  it  might  choose  the  hands, 

The  yellow  kingcup  Flora  them  assign'd 

To  be  the  badges  of  a  jealous  mind  ; 

The  orange-tawny  marigold  :  the  night 

Hides  not  her  colour  from  a  searching  sight.  .  .  . 

The  columbine  in  tawny  often  taken, 

Is  then  ascrib'd  to  such  as  are  forsaken  ; 

Flora's  choice  buttons  of  a  russet  dye 

Is  hope  even  in  the  depth  of  misery. 

From  Britannicts  Pastorals. 


Morning 


THE  Muses'  friend  (grey-eyed  Aurora)  yet 
Held  all  the  meadows  in  a  cooling  sweat, 
The  milk-white  gossamers  not  upwards  snow'd, 
Nor  was  the  sharp  and  useful-steering  goad 
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Laid  on  the  strong-neck'd  ox  ;  no  gentle  bud 
The  sun  had  dried  ;  the  cattle  chew'd  the  cud 
Low  levell'd  on  the  grass ;  no  fly's  quick  sting 
Enforc'd  the  stonehorse  in  a  furious  ring 
To  tear  the  passive  earth,  nor  lash  his  tail 
About  his  buttocks  broad  ;  the  slimy  snail 
Might  on  the  wainscot,  by  his  many  mazes, 
Winding  meanders  and  self-knitting  traces, 
Be  follow'd  where  he  stuck,  his  glittering  slime 
Not  yet  wip'd  off.     It  was  so  early  time, 
The  careful  smith  had  in  his  sooty  forge 
Kindled  no  coal ;  nor  did  his  hammers  urge 
His  neighbours'  patience  :  owls  abroad  did  fly, 
And  day  as  then  might  plead  his  in  fancy. 

From  Britannia's  Pastorals. 


Night 


Now  great  Hyperion  left  his  golden  throne 
That  on  the  dancing  waves  in  glory  shone, 
For  whose  declining  on  the  western  shore 
The  oriental  hills  black  mantles  wore, 
And  thence  apace  the  gentle  twilight  fled, 
That  had  from  hideous  caverns  ushered 
All-drowsy  Night,  who  in  a  car  of  jet, 
By  steeds  of  iron-grey,  which  mainly  sweat 
Moist  drops  on  all  the  world,  drawn  through  the  sky, 
The  helps  of  darkness  waited  orderly. 
First  thick  clouds  rose  from  all  the  liquid  plains  ; 
Then  mists  from  marishes,  and  grounds  whose  veins 
Were  conduit-pipes  to  many  a  crystal  spring  ; 
From  standing  pools  and  fens  were  following 
Unhealthy  fogs  ;  each  river,  every  rill 
Sent  up  their  vapours  to  attend  her  will 
These  pitchy  curtains  drew  'twixt  earth  and  heaven 
And  as  Night's  chariot  through  the  air  was  driven, 
Clamour  grew  dumb,  unheard  was  shepherd's  song 
And  silence  girt  the  woods  ;  no  warbling  tongue 
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Talk'd  to  the  Echo  ;  satyrs  broke  their  dance, 
And  all  the  upper  world  lay  in  a  trance. 
Only  the  curled  streams  soft  chidings  kept ; 
And  little  gales  that  from  the  green  leaf  swept 
Dry  summer's  dust,  in  fearful  whisp'rings  stirred. 
As  loath  to  waken  any  singing  bird. 

From  Britannids  Pas  totals. 


A  Pleasant  Grove 

UNTO  a  pleasant  grove  or  such  like  place, 

Where  here  the  curious  cutting  of  a  hedge  : 

There,  by  a  pond,  the  trimming  of  the  sedge  : 

Here  the  fine  setting  of  well-shading  trees  : 

The  walks  there  mounting  up  by  small  degrees, 

The  gravel  and  the  green  so  equal  lie, 

It,  with  the  rest,  draws  on  your  ling' ring  eye  : 

Here  the  sweet  smells  that  do  perfume  the  air, 

Arising  from  the  infinite  repair 

Of  odoriferous  buds  and  herbs  of  price, 

(As  if  it  were  another  Paradise) 

So  please  the  smelling  sense,  that  you  are  fain 

Where  last  you  walk'd  to  turn  and  walk  again. 

There  the  small  birds  with  their  harmonious  notes 

Sing  to  a  spring  that  smileth  as  she  floats  : 

For  in  her  face  a  many  dimples  show, 

And  often  skips  as  it  did  dancing  go  : 

Here  further  down  an  over-arched  alley, 

That  from  a  hill  goes  winding  in  a  valley, 

You  spy  at  end  thereof  a  standing  lake, 

Where  some  ingenious  artist  strives  to  make 

The  water  (brought  in  turning  pipes  of  lead 

Through  birds  of  earth  most  lively  fashioned) 

To  counterfeit  and  mock  the  sylvans  all, 

In  singing  well  their  own  set  madrigal. 

This  with  no  small  delight  retains  your  ear, 

And  makes  you  think  none  blest  but  who  live  there. 

Then  in  another  place  the  fruits  that  be 

In  gallant  clusters  decking  each  good  tree, 
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Invite  your  hand  to  crop  some  from  the  stem, 
And  liking  one,  taste  every  sort  of  them  : 
Then  to  the  arbours  walk,  then  to  the  bowers, 
Thence  to  the  walks  again,  thence  to  the  flowers, 
Then  to  birds,  and  to  the  clear  spring  thence, 
Now  pleasing  one,  and  then  another  sense. 
Here  one  walks  oft,  and  yet  anew  begin'th, 
As  if  it  were  some  hidden  labyrinth  ; 
So  loath  to  part  and  so  content  to  stay, 
That  when  the  gard'ner  knocks  for  you  away, 
It  grieves  you  so  to  leave  the  pleasures  in  it, 
That  you  could  wish  that  you  had  never  seen  it. 

From  Britannia's  Pastorals. 


An  Angler 


Now  as  an  angler  melancholy  standing 
Upon  a  green  bank  yielding  room  for  landing, 
A  wriggling  yellow  worm  thrust  on  his  hook, 
Now  in  the  midst  he  throws,  then  in  a  nook  : 
Here  pulls  his  line,  there  throws  it  in  again, 
Mendeth  his  cork  and  bait,  but  all  in  vain, 
He  long  stands  viewing  of  the  curled  stream  ; 
At  last  a  hungry  pike,  or  well-grown  bream 
Snatch  at  the  worm,  and  hasting  fast  away, 
He  knowing  it  a  fish  of  stubborn  sway, 
Pulls  up  his  rod,  but  soft,  as  having  skill, 
Wherewith  the  hook  fast  holds  the  fish's  gill ; 
Then  all  his  line  he  freely  yieldeth  him, 
Whilst  furiously  all  up  and  down  doth  swim 
Th'  insnared  fish,  here  on  the  top  doth  scud, 
There  underneath  the  banks,  then  in  the  mud, 
And  with  his  frantic  fits  so  scares  the  shoal, 
That  each  one  takes  his  hide,  or  starting  hole  : 
By  this  the  pike,  clean  wearied,  underneath 
A  willow  lies. 

From  Britannia's  Pastorals. 
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A  Rill 

So  when  the  pretty  rill  a  place  espies, 
Where  with  the  pebbles  she  would  wantonize, 
And  that  her  upper  stream  so  much  doth  wrong  her 
To  drive  her  thence,  and  let  her  play  no  longer  ; 
If  she  with  too  loud  mutt'ring  ran  away, 
As  being  much  incens'd  to  leave  her  play, 
A  western,  mild  and  pretty  whispering  gale 
Came  dallying  with  the  leaves  along  the  dale, 
And  seem'd  as  with  the  water  it  did  chide, 
Because  it  ran  so  long  unpacified  : 
Yea,  and  methought  it  bade  her  leave  that  coil, 
Or  he  would  choke  her  up  with  leaves  and  soil : 
Whereat  the  riv'let  in  my  mind  did  weep, 
And  hurl'd  her  head  into  a  silent  deep. 

From  Britannia's  Pastorals. 


"  Glide  soft,  ye  Silver  Floods" 

GLIDE  soft,  ye  silver  floods, 

And  every  spring : 
Within  the  shady  woods 

Let  no  bird  sing  1 

Nor  from  the  grove  a  turtle-dove 

Be  seen  to  couple  with  her  love  ; 

But  silence  on  each  dale  and  mountain  dwell, 

Whilst  Willy  bids  his  friend  and  joy  farewell. 

But  (of  great  Thetis'  train) 

Ye  mermaids  fair, 
That  on  the  shores  do  plain 

Your  sea-green  hair, 
As  ye  in  trammels  knit  your  locks, 
Weep  ye  ;  and  so  enforce  the  rocks 
In  heavy  murmurs  through  the  broad  shores  tell 
How  Willy  bade  his  friend  and  joy  farewell. 
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Cease,  cease,  ye  murd'ring  winds, 

To  move  a  wave  ; 
But  if  with  troubled  minds 

You  seek  his  grave  ; 
Know  'tis  as  various  as  yourselves, 
Now  in  the  deep,  then  on  the  shelves, 
His  coffin  toss'd  by  fish  and  surges  fell, 
Whilst  Willy  weeps  and  bids  all  joy  farewell. 

Had  he  Arion-like 

Been  judged  to  drown, 
He  on  his  lute  could  strike 

So  rare  a  sowne, 

A  thousand  dolphins  would  have  come 
And  jointly  strive  to  bring  him  home. 
But  he  on  shipboard  died,  by  sickness  fell, 
Since  when  his  Willy  bade  all  joy  farewell. 

Great  Neptune,  hear  a  swain  ! 

His  coffin  take, 
And  with  a  golden  chain 

For  pity  make 

It  fast  unto  a  rock  near  land  ! 
Where  eVry  calmy  morn  I'll  stand, 
And  ere  one  sheep  out  of  my  fold  I  tell, 
Sad  Willy's  pipe  shall  bid  his  friend  farewell. 


Venus  by  Adonis'  Side  " 

VENUS  by  Adonis'  side 
Crying  kiss'd,  and  kissing  cried, 
Wrung  her  hands  and  tore  her  hair 
For  Adonis  dying  there. 

Stay  (quoth  she)  O  stay  and  live  ! 
Nature  surely  doth  not  give 
To  the  earth  her  sweetest  flowers 
To  be  seen  but  some  few  hours. 
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On  his  face,  still  as  he  bled 
For  each  drop  a  tear  she  shed, 
Which  she  kiss'd  or  wip'd  away, 
Else  had  drown'd  him  where  he  lay. 

Fair  Proserpina  (quoth  she) 
Shall  not  have  thee  yet  from  me  ; 
Nor  my  soul  to  fly  begin 
While  my  lips  can  keep  it  in. 

Here  she  clos'd  again.     And  some 
Say  Apollo  would  have  come 
To  have  cur'd  his  wounded  limb, 
But  that  she  had  smothered  him. 

From  Britannia 's  Pastorals. 


A  Song 


GENTLE  nymphs,  be  not  refusing, 
Love's  neglect  is  time's  abusing, 

They  and  beauty  are  but  lent  you  ; 
Take  the  one  and  keep  the  other  : 
Love  keeps  fresh  what  age  doth  smother  ; 

Beauty  gone  you  will  repent  you. 

'Twill  be  said  when  ye  have  proved, 
Never  swains  more  truly  loved  : 

Oh  then  fly  all  nice  behaviour ! 
Pity  fain  would  (as  her  duty) 
Be  attending  still  on  Beauty, 

Let  her  not  be  out  of  favour. 

From  Britannia! s  Pastorals. 


Spring  Morning — I 

Thomalin. 

WHERE  is  every  piping  lad 
That  the  fields  are  not  yclad 

With  their  milk-white  sheep  ? 
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Tell  me  :  is  it  holiday, 
Or  if  in  the  month  of  May 

Use  they  long  to  sleep  ? 

Piers. 

Thomalin,  'tis  not  too  late, 
For  the  turtle  and  her  mate 

Sitten  yet  in  nest  : 
And  the  thrustle  hath  not  been 
Gath'ring  worms  yet  on  the  green, 

But  attends  her  rest. 
Not  a  bird  hath  taught  her  young, 
Nor  her  morning's  lesson  sung 

In  the  shady  grove  : 
But  the  nightingale  in  dark 
Singing  woke  the  mounting  lark  : 

She  records  her  love. 
Not  the  sun  hath  with  his  beams 
Gilded  yet  our  crystal  streams  ; 

Rising  from  the  sea, 
Mists  do  crown  the  mountains'  tops, 
And  each  pretty  myrtle  drops  : 

'Tis  but  newly  day. 

The  Shepherd's  Pipe. 


Spring  Morning — II 

Willie. 

ROGET,  droop  not,  see  the  spring 
Is  the  earth  enamelling, 
And  the  birds  on  every  tree 
Greet  this  morn  with  melody  : 
Hark,  how  yonder  thrustle  chants  it, 
And  her  mate  as  proudly  vants  it 
See  how  every  stream  is  dress'd 
By  her  margin  with  the  best 
Of  Flora's  gifts  ;  she  seems  glad 
For  such  brooks  such  flow'rs  she  had. 
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All  the  trees  are  quaintly  tired 
With  green  buds,  of  all  desired  ; 
And  the  hawthorn  every  day 
Spreads  some  little  show  of  May  : 
See  the  primrose  sweetly  set 
By  the  much-lov'd  violet, 
All  the  banks  do  sweetly  cover, 
As  they  would  invite  a  lover 
With  his  lass  to  see  their  dressing 
And  to  grace  them  by  their  pressing  : 
Yet  in  all  this  merry  tide 
When  all  cares  are  laid  aside, 
Roget  sits  as  if  his  blood 
Had  not  felt  the  quick'ning  good 
Of  the  sun,  nor  cares  to  play, 
Or  with  songs  to  pass  the  day 
As  he  wont  :  fie,  Roget,  fie, 
Raise  thy  head,  and  merrily 
Tune  us  somewhat  to  thy  reed  : 
See  our  flocks  do  freely  feed, 
Here  we  may  together  sit, 
And  for  music  very  fit 
Is  this  place  ;  from  yonder  wood 
Comes  an  echo  shrill  and  good, 
Twice  full  perfectly  it  will 
Answer  to  thine  oaten  quill. 
Roget,  droop  not  then,  but  sing 
Some  kind  welcome  to  the  spring. 

The  Shepherds  Pipe. 


A  Round 

All. 

Now  that  the  Spring  hath  fill'd  our  veins 

With  kind  and  active  fire, 
And  made  green  liv'ries  for  the  plains, 

And  every  grove  a  quire  : 
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Sing  me  a  song  of  merry  glee, 

And  Bacchus  fill  the  bowl, 
i.  Then  here's  to  thee  :  2.  And  thou  to  me 

And  every  thirsty  soul. 

Nor  Care  nor  Sorrow  e'er  paid  debt, 

Nor  never  shall  do  mine  ; 
I  have  no  cradle  going  yet, 

Not  I,  by  this  good  wine. 

No  wife  at  home  to  send  for  me, 

No  hogs  are  in  my  ground, 
No  suit  in  law  to  pay  a  fee, 

Then  round,  old  Jocky,  round. 

All. 

Shear  sheep  that  have  them,  cry  we  still, 
But  see  that  no  man  'scape 
To  drink  of  the  sherry, 
That  makes  us  so  merry, 
And  plump  as  the  lusty  grape. 


WELCOME,  welcome,  do  I  sing, 
Far  more  welcome  than  the  spring; 
He  that  parteth  from  you  never 
Shall  enjoy  a  spring  for  ever. 

Love,  that  to  the  voice  is  near 

Breaking  from  your  ivVy  pale, 
Need  not  walk  abroad  to  hear 
The  delightful  nightingale. 

Welcome,  welcome,  then  I  sing, 

Far  more  welcome  than  the  spring  ; 
He  that  parteth  from  you  never 
Shall  enjoy  a  spring  for  ever. 
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Love,  that  looks  still  on  your  eyes, 
Though  the  winter  have  begun 

To  benumb  our  arteries, 

Shall  not  want  the  summer's  sun. 

Welcome,  welcome,  then  I  sing,  &c. 

Love  that  still  may  see  your  cheeks, 
Where  all  rareness  still  reposes, 

Is  a  fool,  if  e'er  he  seeks 
Other  lilies,  other  roses. 
Welcome,  welcome,  &c. 

Love,  to  whom  your  soft  lip  yields, 
And  perceives  your  breath  in  kissing, 

All  the  odours  of  the  fields 
Never,  never  shall  be  missing. 
Welcome,  welcome,  &c. 

Love,  that  question  would  anew 

What  fair  Eden  was  of  old, 
Let  him  rightly  study  you, 

And  a  brief  of  that  behold. 

Welcome,  welcome,  then  I,  &c. 


Autumn 

AUTUMN  it  was  when  droop'd  the  sweetest  flow'rs, 
And  rivers,  swoll'n  with  pride,  o'erlook'd  the  banks  ; 
Poor  grew  the  day  of  summer's  golden  hours, 
And  void  of  sap  stood  Ida's  cedar-ranks. 
The  pleasant  meadows  sadly  lay 

In  chill  and  cooling  sweats 
By  rising  fountains,  or  as  they 
Fear'd  winter's  wastfull  threats. 

The  Shepherd's  Pipe. 
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The  Siren's  Song 

STEER  hither,  steer  your  winged  pines, 

All  beaten  mariners, 
Here  lie  Love's  undiscovered  mines, 

A  prey  to  passengers  ; 
Perfumes  far  sweeter  than  the  best 
Which  makes  the  Phoenix1  urn  and  nest. 

Fear  not  your  ships, 
Nor  any  to  oppose  you  save  our  lips, 

But  come  on  shore, 
Where  no  joy  dies  till  love  hath  gotten  more. 

For  swelling  waves  our  panting  breasts, 
Where  never  storms  arise, 

Exchange  ;  and  be  awhile  our  guests  : 
For  stars  gaze  on  our  eyes. 

The  compass  love  shall  hourly  sing, 

And  as  he  goes  about  the  ring, 
We  will  not  miss 

To  tell  each  point  he  nameth  with  a  kiss. 

CHORUS. 

Then  come  on  shore, 

Where  no  joy  dies  till  love  hath  gotten  more. 
The  Inner  Temple  Masque. 


The  Charm 

SON  of  Erebus  and  Night, 
Hie  away  ;  and  aim  thy  flight 
Where  consort  none  other  fowl 
Than  the  bat  and  sullen  owl  ; 
Where  upon  the  limber  grass 
Poppy  and  mandragoras 
With  like  simples  not  a  few 
Hang  for  ever  drops  of  dew. 
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Where  flows  Lethe  without  coil 
Softly  like  a  stream  of  oil. 
Hie  thee  thither,  gentle  Sleep  : 
With  this  Greek  no  longer  keep. 
Thrice  I  charge  thee  by  my  wand  ; 
Thrice  with  moly  from  my  hand 
Do  I  touch  Ulysses'  eyes, 
And  with  the  jaspis  :  Then  arise, 

Sagest  Greek 

The  Inner  Temple  Masque, 


Caelia 
(Sonnets) 

Lo,  I  the  man  that  whilom  lov'd  and  lost, 
Not  dreading  loss,  do  sing  again  of  love  ; 
And  like  a  man  but  lately  tempest-toss'd, 
Try  if  my  stars  still  inauspicious  prove  : 
Not  to  make  good  that  poets  never  can 
Long  time  without  a  chosen  mistress  be, 
Do  I  sing  thus  ;  or  my  affections  ran 
Within  the  maze  of  mutability  ; 
What  last  I  lov'd  was  beauty  of  the  mind, 
And  that  lodg'd  in  a  temple  truly  fair, 
Which  ruin'd  now  by  death,  if  I  can  find 
The  saint  that  liVd  therein  some  otherwhere, 
I  may  adore  it  there,  and  love  the  cell 
For  entertaining  what  I  lov'd  so  well. 


WHY  might  I  not  for  once  be  of  that  sect, 
Which  hold  that  souls,  when  Nature  hath  her  right, 
Some  other  bodies  to  themselves  elect ; 
And  sunlike  make  the  day,  and  license  night  ? 
That  soul,  whose  setting  in  one  hemisphere 
Was  to  enlighten  straight  another  part ; 
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In  that  horizon,  if  I  see  it  there, 

Calls  for  my  first  respect  and  its  desert ; 

Her  virtue  is  the  same  and  may  be  more  ; 

For  as  the  sun  is  distant,  so  his  power 

In  operation  differs,  and  the  store 

Of  thick  clouds  interpos'd  make  him  less  our. 
And  verily  I  think  her  climate  such, 
Since  to  my  former  flame  it  adds  so  much. 


FAIREST,  when  by  the  rules  of  palmistry 
You  took  my  hand  to  try  if  you  could  guess 
By  lines  therein  if  any  wight  there  be 
Ordain'd  to  make  me  know  some  happiness  ; 
I  wish'd  that  those  characters  could  explain, 
Whom  I  will  never  wrong  with  hope  to  win  ; 
Or  that  by  them  a  copy  might  be  ta'en, 
By  you  alone  what  thoughts  I  have  within. 
But  since  the  hand  of  Nature  did  not  set 
(As  providently  loath  to  have  it  known) 
The  means  to  find  that  hidden  alphabet, 
Mine  eyes  shall  be  th'  interpreters  alone  ; 

By  them  conceive  my  thoughts,  and  tell  me,  fair, 
If  now  you  see  her  that  doth  love  me  there. 


WERE'T  not  for  you,  here  should  my  pen  have  rest 

And  take  a  long  leave  of  sweet  poesy  ; 

Britannia's  swains,  and  rivers  far  by  west, 

Should  hear  no  more  mine  oaten  melody  ; 

Yet  shall  the  song  I  sung  of  them  awhile 

Unperfect  lie,  and  make  no  further  known 

The  happy  loves  of  this  our  pleasant  Isle  ; 

Till  I  have  left  some  record  of  mine  own. 

You  are  the  subject  now,  and,  writing  you, 

I  well  may  versify,  not  poetize  : 

Here  needs  no  fiction  :  for  the  graces  true 

And  virtues  clip  not  with  base  flatteries. 

Here  could  I  write  what  you  deserve  of  praise, 
Others  might  wear,  but  I  should  win  the  bays. 
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SING  soft,  ye  pretty  birds,  while  Caelia  sleeps, 
And  gentle  gales  play  gently  with  the  leaves  ; 
Learn  of  the  neighbour  brooks,  whose  silent  deeps 
Would  teach  him  fear,  that  her  soft  sleep  bereaves. 
Mine  oaten  reed,  devoted  to  her  praise, 
(A  theme  that  would  befit  the  Delphian  lyre) 
Give  way,  that  I  in  silence  may  admire. 
Is  not  her  sleep  like  that  of  innocents, 
Sweet  as  herself ;  and  is  she  not  more  fair, 
Almost  in  death,  than  are  the  ornaments 
Of  fruitful  trees,  which  newly  budding  are  ? 
She  is,  and  tell  it,  Truth,  when  she  shall  lie 
And  sleep  for  ever,  for  she  cannot  die. 


Visions 
(Sonnets) 


I  SAW  a  silver  swan  swim  down  the  Lea, 
Singing  a  sad  farewell  unto  the  vale, 
While  fishes  leapt  to  hear  her  melody, 
And  on  each  thorn  a  gentle  nightingale 
And  many  other  birds  forbore  their  notes, 
Leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  as  she  along 
The  panting  bosom  of  the  current  floats, 
Rapt  with  the  music  of  her  dying  song  : 
When  from  a  thick  and  all-entangled  spring 
A  neatherd  rude  came  with  no  small  ado, 
Dreading  an  ill  presage  to  hear  her  sing, 
And  quickly  struck  her  tender  neck  in  two  ; 

Whereat  the  birds,  methought,  flew  thence  with 
speed, 

And  inly  griev'd  for  such  a  cruel  deed. 


A  ROSE,  as  fair  as  ever  saw  the  North, 
Grew  in  a  little  garden  all  alone  ; 
A  sweeter  flower  did  Nature  ne'er  put  forth, 
Nor  fairer  garden  yet  was  never  known  : 
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The  maidens  danc'd  about  it  morn  and  noon, 
And  learned  bards  of  it  their  ditties  made  ; 
The  nimble  fairies  by  the  pale-faced  moon 
Water'd  the  root  and  kiss'd  her  pretty  shade. 
But  well-a-day,  the  gard'ner  careless  grew  ; 
The  maids  and  fairies  both  were  kept  away, 
And  in  a  drought  the  caterpillars  threw 
Themselves  upon  the  bud  and  every  spray. 

God  shield  the  stock  !  if  heaven  send  no  supplies, 
The  fairest  blossom  of  the  garden  dies. 

DOWN  in  a  valley,  by  a  forest's  side, 

Near  where  the  crystal  Thames  rolls  on  her  waves, 

I  saw  a  mushroom  stand  in  haughty  pride, 

As  if  the  lilies  grew  to  be  his  slaves  ; 

The  gentle  daisy,  with  her  silver  crown, 

Worn  in  the  breast  of  many  a  shepherd's  lass  ; 

The  humble  violet,  that  lowly  down 

Salutes  the  gay  nymphs  as  they  trimly  pass  : 

These,  with  a  many  more,  metnought,  complain'd 

That  Nature  should  those  needless  things  produce, 

Which  not  alone  the  sun  from  others  gain'd 

But  turn  it  wholly  to  their  proper  use  : 

I  could  not  choose  but  grieve  that  Nature  made 
So  glorious  flowers  to  live  in  such  a  shade. 

A  GENTLE  shepherd,  born  in  Arcady, 
That  well  could  tune  his  pipe,  and  deftly  play 
The  nymphs  asleep  with  rural  minstrelsy, 
Methought  I  saw,  upon  a  summer's  day, 
Take  up  a  little  satyr  in  a  wood, 
All  masterless  forlorn  as  none  did  know  him, 
And  nursing  him  with  those  of  his  own  blood, 
On  mighty  Pan  he  lastly  did  bestow  him ; 
But  with  the  god  he  long  time  had  not  been, 
Ere  he  the  shepherd  and  himself  forgot, 
And  most  in  grateful,  ever  stepp'd  between 
Pan  and  all  good  befell  the  poor  man's  lot : 
Whereat  all  good  men  grieVd,  and  strongly  swore 
They  never  would  be  foster-fathers  more. 
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Epitaphs 

In  Obitum  M  S,  X°  Maij, 
1614 

MAY  !     Be  thou  never  grac'd  with  birds  that  sing, 

Nor  Flora's  pride ! 
In  thee  all  flowers  and  roses  spring, 

Mine  only  died.  W.  B. 

On  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Pembroke 

UNDERNEATH  this  sable  herse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse  : 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother  : 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 
Fair  and  learn'd,  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 

Marble  piles  let  no  man  raise 
To  her  name  :  for  after  days 
Some  kind  woman  born  as  she, 
Reading  this,  like  Niobe 
Shall  turn  marble,  and  become 
Both  her  mourner  and  her  tomb. 
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Sir  John  Suckling 

(1609-1642) 

"  O  Suckling,  O  gallant  Sir  John, 
Thou  gentleman  poet,  first  plume  of  the  ton  ; 
Fresh  painter  of '  Weddings,'  great  author  of  rare 
'  Poet  Sessions    .  .  . 
O  facile  princeps  of '  wit  about  town.'  " 

— LEIGH  HUNT. 


Sir  Charles  Sedley 
(1639?-!  701) 

1 '  In  his  own  sphere  Sedley  is  unapproachable  ;  such  songs  as 
'  Love  still  has  something  of  the  sea  '  or  '  Phillis  is  my  only  joy ' 
easily  outdistance  all  rivals." — A.  H.  BuLLEN. 

John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester 

(1647-1680) 

"  I'm  none  of  those  who  think  themselves  inspird, 
Nor  write  with  the  vain  hope  to  be  admir  d, 
But,  from  a  rule  I  have  (upon  long  trial), 
T'avoid  with  care  all  sort  of  self-denial. 
Which  way  soever  desire  and  fancy  lead, 
Contemning  fame ,  that  path  I  boldly  tread." 

— Epistle  to  Lord  Mulgrave. 
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SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING,  son  of  a  knight  of  the  same  name, 
was  born  at  Twickenham  in  February,  1608-9. 
AUBREY  says  of  the  father,  who  held  various  offices 
under  the  Crown,  that  he  was  but  a  dull  fellow,  and 
that  the  poet  derived  his  wit  from  his  mother.  It  is 
quite  uncertain  where  he  went  to  school,  but  in  1623 
he  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  showed 
facility  in  learning  languages  and  music.  The  elder 
Sir  John  died  in  1627,  and  John  took  over  his  estates. 
Some  travel  abroad  in  1628  was  followed  by  a  travel- 
ling of  a  more  stirring  kind  in  1631,  when  he  joined  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton's  expedition,  which  sailed  from 
Yarmouth,  and  took  part  in  several  battles  and  sieges, 
including  that  of  Magdeburg.  SUCKLING  is  said  to 
have  behaved  well  as  a  soldier,  and  spoke  of  himself 
as  one  in  a  poem  of  his.1  He  probably  returned  to 
England  in  1633,  and  was  soon  in  the  swim  and  a 
leading  figure  at  Court.  His  nimble  tongue  had  many 
opportunities  of  exercise  ;  he  was,  SIR  W.  DAVENANT 
tells  us,  baited  like  a  bull :  "  his  repartee  and  witt 
being  most  sparkling  when  most  set  on  and  provok'd." 
Of  the  level  of  his  table-talk  we  can  conjecture  from 
his  letters  and,  still  more,  from  his  verses.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  brilliant,  and  in  a  Court  of 
taste  and  refinement  like  Charles  I.'s  it  meant  a  social 
triumph.  WINSTANLEY  calls  him  "  the  darling  of  the 
Court." 

As  his  poetry  would  suggest,  SUCKLING  was  a  great 
entertainer  of  the  ladies,  and  never  sent  them  away 
from  his  parties  without  costly  gifts  of  silk  stockings, 
jewelled  garters,  and  gloves.  But  he  had  another  and 

'Seep.  37, 
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a  less  attractive  hobby,  that  of  gaming,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  reputed  the  best  bowler  and  cardplayer 
in  the  kingdom.  As  he  himself  confesses  in  his 
"  Sessions  of  the  Poets  "— 

"Suckling  next  was  called,  but  did  not  appear, 
But  straight  one  whisper'd  Apollo  i'  th'  ear, 
That  of  all  men  living  he  cared  not  for  't, 
He  loved  not  the  Muses  so  well  as  his  sport." 

One  day  his  poor  sisters  came  to  the  Piccadilly  bowl- 
ing-green, "crying  for  the  fear  he  should  lose  all  their 
fortunes."  To  show  his  elasticity  of  spirit,  we  are  told 
that,  when  at  his  lowest  ebb,  he  would  put  on  his  most 
glorious  apparel.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  if  all 
the  tall  stories  told  of  his  extremes  of  good  and  ill 
fortune  are  true.  In  a  romancing  age  like  the  Caroline 
any  prominent  person  soon  acquired  his  legend,  and 
SUCKLING'S  large  estates  must  have  been  a  main- 
stay. 

SUCKLING  no  doubt  had  many  passing  affaires  de 
£<Kur("Out  upon  it,  I  have  loved  Three  whole  days  to- 
gether"), but  one  courtship  was  serious,  that  of  the 
daughter  of  SIR  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY,  who  was  a 
great  heiress.  As  a  letter  which  recently  came  to  light 
at  Clifton  Hall,  Notts,  clearly  proves,1  the  king  used 
his  influence  in  pushing  the  match,  but  unfortunately 
the  lady  herself  did  not  agree,  like  a  loyal  subject,  to 
accept  his  Majesty's  favourite.  To  this  passive  resist- 
ance she  added  active,  that  is  to  say  she  asked  an- 
other of  her  suitors  to  waylay  SUCKLING  and  extort 
from  him  an  engagement  renouncing  his  attempts  on 
her.  This  the  suitor  (DlGBY,  a  brother  of  SIR 
KENKLM's)  did,  with  some  allies,  and  poor  SUCKLING 
received  a  sound  drubbing.  The  affair  caused  great 
scandal,  and,  not  having  drawn  sword,  SUCKLING  was 
accused  of  cowardice,  and  for  some  time  was  under  a 
cloud  socially.  In  1637  came  "The  Sessions  of  the 
Poets,"  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  hard  hitting 
(sometimes  in  bad  taste,  as  in  DAVENANT'S  case)  and 

1  See  Daily  Chronicle,  August  24th,  1905,  and  a  note  by  the 
present  writer,  August  2510. 
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acute  criticism.  I  have  already  quoted  the  stanza  in 
which  he  treats  himself  as  severely  as  the  others.  In 
1638  was  produced  Aglaura,  said  to  be  the  first  play 
acted  with  scenery,  and  Brennoralt  the  following  year. 
SUCKLING'S  part  in  the  Scottish  war  may  have  lacked 
distinction,  but  SIR  JOHN  MENNIS'S  celebrated  ballad 
is  obviously  spiteful. 

1 1  would  take  too  long  to  trace  the  political  intrigues  in 
which  SUCKLING  and  the  other  "  Staffordians"  engaged 
to  strengthen  the  King's  power,  and  which  compelled 
him,  in  order  to  escape  a  trial  for  high  treason,  to 
make  a  hurried  departure  for  France.  There  are 
many  stories  of  his  life  in  exile — most  of  them  pro- 
bably false.  One  relates  his  having  been  in  the  clutches 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  There  are  at  least  two 
accounts  of  his  death  :  one  that  he  was  murdered  by 
his  valet  putting  a  razor  in  his  boot ;  the  second — un- 
happily, it  seems,  the  true  one — that  he  poisoned  him- 
self. His  death  occurred  at  Paris  in  May  or  June 
1642. 

The  briefest  and  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
criticism  ever  passed  on  him  is  that  of  Mistress 
Millamant  in  The  Way  of  the  World,  "  natural,  easy 
Suckling."  With  a  woman's  intuition  she  at  once 
perceives  the  two  charms  of  his  verse.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  laboured  love  poetry,  metaphysical  and 
other,  then  being  produced  in  great  quantities,  we  may 
be  thankful  for  "  natural,  easy  Suckling,"  who  had  no 
affectation  of  simulating  profundity  by  obscurity  and 
crabbedness.  Of  course  his  poetry  is  superficial,  but 
it  shares  that  defect  with  beauty,  which,  we  are  always 
being  told,  is  but  skin-deep.  But  if  he  does  not  give 
us  great  thoughts,  he  always  affords  us  entertainment, 
and  a  world  without  entertaintment  would  be  a  dull 
place.  He  is  singularly  happy  in  the  coinage  of  a 
phrase  or  a  simile  :  it  sticks  in  the  memory  : — 

"  Women  enjoy'd  (whate'er  before  t'  have  been) 
Are  like  romances  read  or  sights  once  seen." 

1 '  Love's  a  camelion  that  lives  on  mere  air, 
And  surfeits  when  it  comes  to  grosser  fare.' 
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"  Thinking  on  thee,  thy  beauties  then, 
As  sudden  lights  do  sleeping  men. 
So  they  by  their  bright  rays  awake  me." 

"  "Tis  Expectation  makes  a  blessing  dear, 
Heaven  were  not  Heaven,  if  we  knew  what  it  were." 

Though  some  great  poets  have  had  no  ear  for  music 
— TENNYSON,  I  believe,  was  one — SUCKLING'S  musical 
gifts  gave  him  an  excellent  mastery  of  rhythm  ;  it 
were  hard  to  find  in  him  a  single  jarring  line  "  out  of 
tune  and  harsh."  And  then  how  wide  his  range  of 
subject  and  treatment,  how  flexible  his  manner  !  Like 
Nanki-Poo  in  The  Mikado  he  might  have  sung — 

"  My  catalogue  is  long, 

Through  every  passion  ranging, 
And  to  your  humour  changing 
I  tune  my  supple  song." 

The  other  two  singers  who  contribute  to  this  collection 
are,  it  must  be  said,  somewhat  monotonous  both  in 
subject  and  expression,  though  neither  is  lacking  in 
wit  and  humour. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  one  of  these,  SIR  CHARLES 
SEDLEY,  another  of  the  seventeenth  -  century  fine 
gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease  in  the  intervals 
between  wenching,  gaming,  and  drinking.  He  was 
born  at  Aylesford,  Kent,  about  1639,  and  went  to 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in  1655.  After  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  elected  (if  the  word  can  be  used  of  what 
was  probably  a  mere  nomination)  for  New  Romney. 
But  he  took  little  heed  of  senatorial  dignity — such  as  it 
is — and  his  life  was  exactly  like  that  of  the  other  two 
poets  of  this  volume,  one  of  "  wine,  women,  and  song." 
We  need  not  grumble  :  we  may  grant  him  the  first 
two  ingredients  of  his  life,  for  we  of  to-day  have  the 
third  for  our  delectation.  SEDLEY,  as  is  well  known, 
was  an  actor  in  that  scandalous  scene  at  the  Cock 
Tavern  in  Bow  Street,  in  which  some  of  the  tipsy 
crew  appeared  on  the  balcony  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  harangued  the  ignobile  vulgus  in  the  street  below. 
That  lark  cost  him  a  cool  five  hundred,  and  CHIEF- 
JUSTICE  FOSTER  improved  the  occasion  by  observing 
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that  it  was  for  SEDLEY  "and  such  wicked  rascals 
as  he  was  that  God's  anger  and  judgment  hung  over 
us."  Alas  for  poor  SEDLEY  1  history  records  but  few 
of  his  good  deeds,  which  is  a  way  with  that  uncharit- 
able Muse.  In  PEPYS  (Feb.  1669)  we  find  the  irate 
poet  thrashing  KYNASTON,  an  actor  who  had  the 
impudence  to  mimic  him  in  face,  voice,  and  dress  on 
the  stage.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  EARL  OF 
RIVERS,  and  his  own  daughter  achieved  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  DUKE  OF  YORK'S  favourite  mistress. 
As  his  Royal  Highness  was  said  to  prefer  his  wenches 
plain,  this  may  not  be  saying  much  for  the  lady's 
beauty,  but  any  how  he  made  her  COUNTESS  OF 
DORCHESTER.  SEDLEY'S  sporting  career  came  to  an 
end  in  a  place  of  sport  ;  his  skull  was  fractured  by  the 
fall  of  the  tennis  court  in  the  Haymarket. 

He  was  a  true  singer,  only  a  singer  of  trifles, 
however  ;  his  happiest  efforts  were  inspired  by  a 
young  lady  called  PHILLIS — only  fifteen  years  old,  if  we 
are  to  believe  one  of  his  songs — and  "  Phillis  is  my 
only  joy,"  wedded  to  a  charming  tune,  bids  fair  to  be 
immortal.  How  racy  too  his  advice  to  her  in  her 
pious  days  : — 

"  'Tis  early  to  begin  to  fear 
The  Devil  at  fifteen." 

CHARLES  II.  is  said  to  have  told  him  that  nature 
had  given  him  a  patent  to  be  Apollo's  viceroy.  His 
Majesty's  repute  for  never  saying  a  foolish  thing  is 
somewhat  impaired  by  this  remark. 

JOHN  WILMOT,  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER,  has  long 
been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  awful  example  in  company 
with  other  notorious  historical  characters,  like  Blue 
Beard,  Captain  Kidd,  Alexander  the  Sixth,  and  the 
late  Mr  Charles  Peace.  He  has  had  a  worse  fate 
still :  he  has  been  used  for  purposes  of  edification  and 
put  into  penny  tracts  to  turn  the  erring  from  their 
sinful  ways ;  for  he  rashly  let  himself  be  converted 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  and  thus  spoiled  a  high 
reputation  for  consistency.  I  can  only  briefly  trace 
his  career.  Born  1647,  he  was  at  Wadham,  Oxford, 
thereafter  travelled  in  France,  smelt  powder  in  the 
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attack  on  the  Dutch  fleet  at  Bergen,  and  returned  to 
England  to  haunt  the  Court  and  alternately  charm  and 
infuriate  the  King.  GRAM  MONT  records  that  at  least 
once  in  each  year  he  was  sent  packing,  and,  consider- 
ing some  unprintable  epigrams  on  Charles,  which  no 
doubt  reached  their  subject's  ears,  this  is  not  surpris- 
ing. He  had  a  queer,  mad  life  of  it,  always  (when 
sober  enough)  in  some  outlandish  escapade.  Once 
he  set  up  as  a  quack  doctor  with  a  booth  on  Tower 
Hill ;  at  another — so  ST.  EVREMOND  tells  us — he 
and  a  bird  of  a  feather,  the  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM, 
took  an  inn  on  the  Newmarket  road,  with  a  view 
to  debauching  all  the  women  of  the  neighbourhood, 
a  purpose  which  they  are  said  to  have  achieved.  He 
thought  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes  by  a  rich  match, 
but  the  lady  of  his  choice,  ELIZABETH  MALET,  was 
not  agreeable,  so  (in  1665)  he  waylaid  her  at  Charing 
Cross,  popped  her  into  a  coach,  and  was  at  Uxbridge 
before  he  was  caught.  This  landed  him  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  but  he  was  soon  pardoned,  and,  curiously 
enough,  married  his  victim  a  couple  of  years  later. 
His  known  mistresses  include  ELIZABETH  BARRY, 
whom  he  taught  to  act  and  put  on  the  stage.  His  health 
broke  down  in  1679,  and  thenceforth  he  led  a  quieter 
life.  There  seems  no  doubt  he  was  convinced  of  the 
error  of  his  ways  by  BISHOP  BURNETT.  He  had  a 
fine  lyric  gift,  and,  though  there  is  little  enough 
sincerity  in  most  of  his  love-songs,  and  he  attains  a 
cynical  extreme  in  one  in  which  he  hails  his  mistress 
as  worthy  to  serve  all  mankind,  there  is  one  poem, 
beginning  "  Why  dost  thou  shade  thy  lovely  face  ?  O 
why,"  which  suggests  an  almost  passionate  devotion. 
Had  ROCHESTER  criticised  himself  as  acutely  as  he 
criticised  others,  in  his  satires,  he  might  have  been  a 
better  man.  The  only  one  of  his  long  poems  I  have 
included  is  that  on  "  Nothing,"  which  is  ingenious  in 
its  way. 

WILLIAM  G.  HUTCHISON. 
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Sir  John  Suckling 
Loving  and  Beloved 

THERE  never  yet  was  honest  Man 
That  ever  drove  the  Trade  of  Love  ; 

It  is  impossible,  nor  can 
Integrity  our  Ends  promove  ; 

For  Kings  and  Lovers  are  alike  in  this, 

That  their  chief  Art  in  Reign  Dissembling  is. 

Here  we  are  loved  and  there  we  love, 
Good  Nature  now  and  Passion  strive 

Which  of  the  two  should  be  above, 
And  Laws  unto  the  other  give  : 

So  we  false  Fire  with  Art  sometimes  discover, 

And  the  true  Fire  with  the  same  Art  do  cover. 

What  Rack  can  Fancy  find  so  high  ? 

Here  we  must  court  and  here  engage  ; 
Though  in  the  other  Place  we  die, 

Oh,  'tis  Torture  all,  and  Cosenage  ! 
And  which  the  harder  is,  I  cannot  tell, 
To  hide  true  Love,  or  make  false  Love  look  well. 

Since  it  is  thus,  God  of  Desire, 

Give  me  my  Honesty  again, 
And  take  thy  Brands  back  and  thy  Fire  ; 

I  am  weary  of  the  state  I  am  in  : 
Since  (if  the  very  best  should  now  befall), 
Love's  Triumph  must  be  Honour's  Funeral. 
II 


Sir  John  Suckling 
Sonnets 


DOST  see  how  unregarded  now 

That  Piece  of  Beauty  passes  ? 
There  was  a  Time  when  I  did  vow 
To  that  alone ; 

But  mark  the  Fate  of  Faces  ; 
The  Red  and  White  works  now  no  more  on  me, 
Than  if  it  could  not  charm,  or  I  not  see. 

And  yet  the  Face  continues  good, 

And  I  have  still  Desires, 
And  still  the  self-same  Flesh  and  Blood, 
As  apt  to  melt 

And  suffer  from  those  Fires  ; 
O  some  kind  Power  unriddle  where  it  lies — 
Whether  my  Heart  be  faulty  or  her  Eyes. 

She  every  Day  her  Man  does  kill, 

And  I  as  often  die  ; 
Neither  her  Power,  then,  nor  my  Will 
Can  question'd  be  ; 

What  is  the  mystery  ? 

Sure,  Beauty's  Empires,  like  to  greater  States, 
Have  certain  Periods  set,  and  hidden  Fates. 


II 

Of  thee,  kind  Boy,  I  ask  no  Red  and  White 

To  make  up  my  Delight : 

No  odd  becoming  Graces, 

Black  Eyes  or  little  Know-not-whats  in  Faces  ; 
Make  me  but  mad  enough,  give  me  good  Store 

Of  Love  for  her  I  court — 

1  ask  no  more, 
'Tis  Love  in  Love  that  makes  the  Sport. 
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There's  no  such  Thing  as  that  we  Beauty  call 

It  is  mere  Cosenage  all ; 

For  though  some  long  ago 
Like  t'  certain  Colours  mingled  so  and  so, 
That  doth  not  tie  me  now  from  choosing  new, 

If  I  a  Fancy  take 

To  Black  and  Blue, 
That  Fancy  doth  it  Beauty  make. 

'Tis  not  the  Meat,  but  'tis  the  Appetite 

Makes  Eating  a  Delight, 

And  if  I  like  one  Dish 
More  than  another,  that  a  Pheasant  is  ; 
What  in  our  Watches,  that  in  us  is  found  ; 

So  to  the  Height  and  Nick 

We  up  be  wound, 
No  matter  by  what  Hand  or  Trick. 


ill 

O,  for  some  honest  Lover's  Ghost, 

Some  kind,  unbodied  Post 

Sent  from  the  Shades  below  ! 

I  strangely  long  to  know, 
Whether  the  nobler  chaplets  wear 
Those  that  their  Mistress'  scorn  did  bear, 

Or  those  that  were  used  kindly. 

For  whatsoe'er  they  tell  us  here 

To  make  those  sufferings  dear 

'Twill  there,  I  fear,  be  found 

That  to  the  being  crown'd, 
To  have  loved  alone  will  not  suffice, 
Unless  we  also  have  been  wise, 

And  have  our  Loves  enjoy'd. 

What  Posture  can  we  think  him  in 
That  here,  unloved  again, 
Departs  and's  thither  gone, 
Where  each  sits  by  his  own? 
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Or  how  can  that  Elysium  be 
Where  I  my  Mistress  still  must  see 
Circled  in  others'  Arms  ? 

For  there  the  Judges  all  are  just, 

And  Sophonisba  must 

Be  his  whom  she  held  dear, 

Not  his  who  loved  her  here. 
The  sweet  Philoclea,  since  she  died, 
Lies  by  her  Pirocles  his  side, 

Not  by  Amphialus. 

Some  Bays,  perchance,  or  Myrtle  Bough, 
For  difference  crowns  the  Brow 
Of  those  kind  souls  that  were 
The  noble  Martyrs  here  ; 
And  if  that  be  the  only  Odds, 
(As  who  can  Tell?)  ye  kinder  Gods, 
Give  me  the  Woman  here. 


THERE  never  yet  was  Woman  made, 

Nor  shall,  but  to  be  cursed, 
And  O  !  that  I,  fond  I,  should  first 

Of  any  Lover 
This  Truth  at  my  Own  Charge  to  other  Fools  discover  ! 

You  that  have  promised  to  yourselves 

Propriety  in  Love, 
Know  Women's  Hearts  like  Straw  do  move  ; 

And  what  we  call 
Their  Sympathy  is  but  Love  to  get  in  general. 

All  Mankind  are  alike  to  them, 

And  though  we  Iron  find 
That  never  with  a  Loadstone  joined, 

'Tis  not  the  Iron's  Fault, 

It  is  because  near  the  Loadstone  yet  it  was  never 
brought. 
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If  where  a  gentle  Bee  hath  fallen, 

And  labour'd  to  his  Power, 
A  new  succeeds  not  to  that  Flow'r, 

But  passes  by, 

'Tis  to  be  thought,  the   Gallant  elsewhere   loads  his 
Thigh. 

For  still  the  Flowers  ready  stand, 

One  buzzes  round  about, 
One  lights,  one  tastes,  gets  in,  gets  out ; 

All  always  use  them, 
Till  all  their  sweets  are  gone,  and  all  again  refuse  them. 


Scire  se  liceret  qua  debes  subire 
Et  non  subire,  pulchrum  est  scire  ; 
Sed  si  subire  debes  qua  debes  scire  : 
Quersum  vis  scire,  nam  debes  subire  ? 

IF  Man  might  know 

The  111  he  must  undergo, 

And  shun  it  so, 

Then  it  were  good  to  know  : 
But  if  he  undergo  it, 
Though  he  know  it, 
What  boots  him  know  it  ? 
He  must  undergo  it. 


Against  Fruition 

STAY  here,  fond  Youth,  and  ask  no  more,  be  wise  : 
Knowing  too  much  long  since  lost  Paradise. 
The  virtuous  Joys  thou  hast,  thou  would'st  should  still 
Last  in  their  Pride  ;  and  would'st  not  take  it  ill 
If  rudely  from  sweet  Dreams  (and  for  a  Toy) 
Thou   wert   awak'd?     He  wakes  himself  that  does 
enjoy. 
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Fruition  adds  no  new  Wealth,  but  destroys, 
And,  while  it  pleaseth  much  the  Palate,  cloys  ; 
Who  thinks  he  shall  be  happier  for  that 
As  reasonably  might  hope  he  might  grow  fat 
By  eating  to  a  Surfeit ;  this  once  past, 
What  relishes  ?  even  Kisses  lose  their  Taste. 

Urge  not  'tis  necessary,  alas  !  we  know 

The  homeliest  Thing  which  Mankind  does  is  so  ; 

The  World  is  of  a  vast  Extent,  we  see, 

And  must  be  peopled  ;  children  there  must  be  ; 

So  must  Bread  too  ;  but  since  there  are  enough 

Born  to  the  Drudgery,  what  need  we  plough  ? 

Women  enjoy'd  (whate'er  before  t'  have  been) 
Are  like  Romances  read,  or  Sights  once  seen  ; 
Fruition's  dull,  and  spoils  the  Play  much  more, 
Than  if  one  read  or  knew  the  Plot  before  ; 
'Tis  Expectation  makes  a  Blessing  dear, 
Heaven  were  not  Heaven  if  we  knew  what  it  were. 

And  as  in  Prospects  we  are  there  pleased  most 
Where  something  keeps  the  Eye  from  being  lost, 
And  leaves  us  Room  to  guess  ;  so  here  Restraint 
Holds  up  Delight  that  with  Excess  would  faint. 
They  who  know  all  the  Wealth  they  have  are  poor, 
He's  only  rich  that  cannot  tell  his  Store. 


Another  of  the  Same, 
against  Fruition 

FIE  upon  Hearts  that  burn  with  mutual  Fire  : 
I  hate  two  Minds  that  breathe  but  one  Desire 
Were  I  to  curse  th'  unhallowed  sort  of  Men, 
I'd  wish  them  to  love  and  be  lov'd  again. 
Love's  a  Camelion,  that  lives  on  mere  Air  ; 
And  surfeits  when  it  comes  to  grosser  Fare  : 
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Tis  petty  Jealousies  and  little  Fears, 

Hopes  join'd  with  Doubts,  and  Joys  with  April  Tears, 

That  crowns  our  Love  with  Pleasures :    these  are 

gone 

When  once  we  come  to  full  fruition. 
Like  waking  in  a  Morning  when  all  Night 
Our  Fancy  hath  been  fed  with  true  Delight. 
Oh  !  what  a  Stroke  'twould  be  !  sure  I  should  die, 
Should  I  but  hear  my  Mistress  once  say  ay. 
That  Monster  Expectation  feeds  too  high 
For  any  Woman  e'er  to  satisfy  : 
And  no  brave  Spirit  ever  cared  for  that 
Which  in  down  Beds  with  Ease  he  could  come  at ; 
She's  but  an  honest  Whore  that  yields,  although 
She  be  as  cold  as  Ice,  as  pure  as  Snow  : 
He  that  enjoys  her  hath  no  more  to  say, 
But  keeps  us  fasting,  if  you'll  have  us  pray. 
Then,  fairest  Mistress,  hold  the  Power  you  have 
By  still  denying  what  we  still  do  crave  : 
In  keeping  us  in  Hopes  strange  Things  to  see 
That  never  were,  nor  are,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 


LOVE,  Reason,  Hate  did  once  bespeak 

Three  Mates  to  play  at  Barley-break. 

Love  Folly  took,  and  Reason  Fancy  ; 

And  Hate  consorts  with  Pride  ;  so  dance  they. 

Love  coupled  last,  and  so  it  fell 

That  Love  and  Folly  were  in  Hell. 

They  break,  and  Love  would  Reason  meet, 
But  Hate  was  nimbler  on  her  feet : 
Fancy  looks  for  Pride  and  whither 
Hies,  and  they  two  hug  together, 
Yet  this  new  coupling  still  doth  tell 
That  Love  and  Folly  were  in  Hell. 

The  rest  do  break  again,  and  Pride 
Hath  now  got  Reason  on  her  side  ; 
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Hate  and  Fancy  meet,  and  stand 
Untouch'd  by  Love  in  Folly's  hand 
Folly  was  dull,  but  Love  ran  well, 
So  Love  and  Folly  were  in  Hell. 


'Tis  now  since  I  sat  down  before 

That  foolish  Fort  a  Heart, 
(Time  strangely  spent)  a  Year  and  more, 

And  still  I  did  my  Part. 

Made  my  Approaches,  from  her  Hand, 

Unto  her  Lip  did  rise, 
And  did  already  understand 

The  Language  of  her  Eyes. 

Proceeded  on  with  no  less  Art, 

My  Tongue  was  Engineer  ; 
I  thought  to  undermine  the  Heart 

By  whispering  in  the  Ear. 

When  this  did  Nothing,  I  brought  down 
Great  cannon-oaths,  and  shot 

A  thousand  thousand  to  the  Town, 
And  still  it  yielded  not. 

I  then  resolv'd  to  starve  the  Place 

By  cutting  off  all  kisses, 
Praying  and  gazing  in  her  Face, 

And  all  such  little  Blisses. 

To  draw  her  out,  and  from  her  Strength, 

I  drew  all  Batteries  in, 
And  brought  myself  to  lie  at  length 

As  if  no  siege  had  been. 

When  I  had  done  what  Man  could  do, 
And  thought  the  Place  mine  own, 

The  Enemy  lay  quiet  too 
And  smiled  at  all  was  done. 
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I  sent  to  know  from  whence  and  where 

These  Hopes  and  this  Relief? 
A  Spy  inform'd,  Honour  was  there 

And  did  command  in  Chief. 

March,  march,  quoth  I,  the  Word  straight  give, 
Let's  lose  no  Time  but  leave  her  ; 

That  Grant  upon  Air  will  live, 
And  hold  it  out  for  ever. 

To  such  a  Place  our  Camp  remove, 

As  will  no  Siege  abide  ; 
I  hate  a  Fool  that  starves  her  Love, 

Only  to  feed  her  Pride. 


Ballad  on  a  Wedding 

I  TELL  thee,  Dick,  where  I  have  been, 
Where  I  the  rarest  Things  have  seen, 

O,  Things  without  Compare  ! 
Such  Sights  again  cannot  be  found 
In  any  Place  on  English  Ground, 

Be  it  at  Wake  or  Fair. 

At  Charing  Cross,  hard  by  the  Way 
W?here  we  (thou  know'st)  do  sell  our  Hay 

There  is  a  House  with  Stairs  ; 
And  there  did  I  see  coming  down 
Such  Folk  as  are  not  in  our  Town, 

Forty,  at  least,  in  Pairs. 

Amongst  the  rest  one  pest'lent  fine 
(His  Beard  no  bigger  though  than  thine) 

Walk'd  on  before  the  Best ; 
Our  Landlord  looks  like  nothing  to  him 
The  King  (God  bless  him  !)  'twould  undo  him 

Should  he  go  still  so  drest. 
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At  Course-a-Park,  without  all  Doubt 
He  should  have  first  been  taken  out 

By  all  the  Maids  i'  th'  Town  : 
Though  lusty  Roger  there  had  been, 
Or  Little  George  upon  the  Green, 

Or  Vincent  of  the  Crown. 

But  wot  you  what  ?  the  Youth  was  going 
To  make  an  End  of  all  the  wooing  ; 

The  Parson  for  him  stay'd  ; 
Yet  by  his  Leave  (for  all  his  Haste) 
He  did  not  so  much  wish  all  past 

(Perchance)  as  did  the  Maid. 

The  Maid,  (and  thereby  hangs  a  Tale), 
For  such  a  Maid  no  Whitsun  Ale 

Could  ever  yet  produce  : 
No  Grape,  that's  kindly  ripe,  could  be 
So  round,  so  plump,  so  soft  as  she, 

Nor  half  so  full  of  Juice. 

Her  Finger  was  so  small,  the  Ring 
Would  not  stay  on,  which  they  did  bring, 

It  was  too  wide  a  Peck, 
And,  to  say  Truth,  (for  out  it  must), 
It  looked  like  the  great  Collar  just 

About  our  young  colt's  Neck. 

Her  Feet  beneath  her  Petticoat, 
Like  little  Mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  Light ; 
But  O  !  she  dances  such  a  Way, 
No  Sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  Sight. 

He  would  have  kissed  her  once  or  twice 
But  she  would  not,  she  was  so  nice, 

She  would  not  do't  in  Sight, 
And  then  she  look'd  as  who  should  say : 
I  will  do  what  I  list  to-day 

And  you  shall  do't  at  Night. 
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Her  Cheeks  so  rare  a  White  was  on, 
No  Daisy  makes  Comparison, 

(Who  sees  them  is  undone), 
For  Streaks  of  Red  were  mingled  there 
Such  as  are  on  a  Catherine  Pear, 

(The  Side  that's  next  the  Sun). 

Her  Lips  were  Red  and  one  was  thin 
Compar'd  to  that  was  next  her  Chin 

(Some  Bee  had  stung  it  newly) 
But,  Dick,  her  Eyes  so  guard  her  Face, 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze 

Than  on  the  Sun  in  July. 

Her  Mouth  so  small,  when  she  does  speak, 
Thou'dst  swear  her  Teeth  her  Words  did  break, 

That  they  might  Passage  get, 
But  she  so  handled  still  the  Matter, 
They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  better, 

And  are  not  spent  a  Whit. 

If  Wishing  should  be  any  Sin, 
The  Parson  himself  had  guilty  been 

(She  looked  that  Day  so  purely) ; 
And  did  the  Youth  so  oft  the  Feat 
At  Night,  as  some  did  in  concert,' 

It  would  have  spoil'd  him  surely. 

Just  in  the  Nick  the  Cook  knocked  thrice, 
And  all  the  Waiters  in  a  trice 

His  Summons  did  obey  ; 
Each  Serving-man,  with  Dish  in  Hand 
March'd  boldly  up  like  our  train'd  Band, 

Presented  and  away. 

When  all  the  Meat  was  on  the  Table 
What  Man  of  Knife  or  Teeth  was  able 

To  stay  to  be  intreated  ? 
And  this  the  very  Reason  was  : 
Before  the  Parson  could  say  Grace, 

The  Company  was  seated. 
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The  Business  of  the  Kitchen's  great 
For  it  is  fit  that  Men  should  eat ; 

Nor  was  it  there  deny'd  ; 
Passion  o'  me,  how  I  run  on  ! 
There's  that  that  would  be  thought  upon 

(I  trow)  beside  the  Bride. 

Now  Hats  fly  off  and  Youths  carouse, 
Healths  first  go  round  and  then  the  House, 

The  Bride's  came  thick  and  thick  : 
And  when  'twas  nam'd  another's  Health, 
Perhaps  he  made  it  hers  by  stealth, 

And  who  could  help  it,  Dick  ? 

On  the  sudden  up,  they  rise  and  dance  ; 
Then  sit  again  and  sigh  and  glance, 

Then  dance  again  and  kiss  : 
Thus  several  Ways  the  Time  did  pass 
Whil'st  ev'ry  Woman  wish'd  her  place 

And  ev'ry  Man  wish'd  his. 

By  this  Time  all  were  stolen  aside, 
To  counsel  and  undress  the  Bride  ; 

But  that  he  must  not  know, 
But  yet  'twas  thought  he  guess'd  her  Mind, 
And  did  not  mean  to  stay  behind 

Above  an  Hour  or  so. 

When  he  came  in,  Dick,  there  she  lay 
Like  new  fall'n  snow  melting  away, 

('Twas  Time,  I  trow,  to  part) 
Kisses  were  now  the  only  Stay 
Which  soon  she  gave  as  who  would  say 

God  b'  w'  y'  !  with  all  my  Heart. 

But  just  as  Heav'n  would  have  to  cross  it 
In  came  the  Bride  with  the  Posset  : 

The  Bridegroom  ate  in  spite, 
For,  had  he  left  the  Women  to't, 
It  would  have  cost  two  Hours  to  do't, 

Which  were  too  much  that  Night. 
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At  length  the  candle's  out,  and  now 
All  that  they  had  not  done  they  do  : 

What  that  is  who  can  tell  ? 
But  I  believe  it  was  no  more 
Than  thou  and  I  have  done  before 

With  Bridget  and  with  Nell. 


HONEST  Lover,  whatsoever, 
If  in  all  thy  Love  there  ever 
Was  one  wav'ring  Thought,  if  thy  Flame 
Were  not  still  even,  still  the  same  : 
Know  this, 

Thou  lov'st  amiss, 

And,  to  love  true, 
Thou  must  begin  again,  and  love  anew. 

If  when  she  appears  i'  th'  Room, 
Thou  dost  not  quake  and  are  struck  dumb, 
And  in  striving  this  to  cover, 
Dost  not  speak  thy  Words  twice  over, 
Know  this, 

Thou  lov'st  amiss, 

And  to  love  true 
Thou  must  begin  again,  and  love  anew. 

If  fondly  thou  dost  not  mistake, 
And  all  Defects  for  Graces  take, 
Persuad'st  thyself  that  Jests  are  broken, 
When  she  has  Little  or  Nothing  spoken, 
Know  this, 

Thou  lov'st  amiss, 

And  to  love  true 
Thou  must  begin  again  and  love  anew. 

If  when  thou  appear'st  to  be  within, 
Thou  let'st  Men  ask  and  ask  again  ; 
And  when  thou  answerest,  if  it  be, 
To  what  was  asked  thee,  properly, 
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Know  this, 
Thou  lov'st  amiss, 
And  to  love  true 
Thou  must  begin  and  love  anew. 

If  when  thy  Stomach  calls  to  eat, 
Thou  cutt'st  not  Fingers  'stead  of  Meat, 
And  with  much  gazing  on  her  Face 
Dost  not  rise  hungry  from  the  Place, 
Know  this, 

Thou  lov'st  amiss, 

And,  to  love  true, 
Thou  must  begin  again  and  love  anew. 

If  by  this  thou  dost  discover 
That  thou  art  no  perfect  Lover, 
And,  desiring  to  love  true, 
Thou  dost  begin  to  love  anew  : 
Know  this, 

Thou  lov'st  amiss, 

And,  to  love  true, 
Thou  must  begin  again  and  love  anew. 


OUT  upon  it,  I  have  loved 
Three  whole  Days  together  ; 

And  am  like  to  love  three  more, 
If  it  prove  fair  Weather. 

Time  shall  moult  away  his  Wings, 

Ere  he  shall  discover 
In  the  whole  wide  World  again 

Such  a  constant  Lover. 

But  the  Spite  on't,  is,  no  Praise 

Is  due  at  all  to  me  : 
Love  with  me  had  made  no  Stays, 

Had  it  any  been  but  she. 
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Had  it  any  been  but  she, 

And  that  very  Face, 
There  had  been  at  least  ere  this 

A  dozen  dozen  in  her  Place. 


Love  turn'd  to  Hatred 

I  WILL  not  love  one  Minute  more,  I  swear, 
No,  not  a  Minute  ;  nor  a  Sigh  or  Tear 
Thou  gett'st  from  me,  or  one  kind  look  again, 
Though   thou  should'st   court  me  to't,  and  would'st 

begin. 

I  will  not  think  of  thee,  but  as  Men  do 
Of  Debts  and  Sins,  and  then  I'll  curse  thee  too. 
For  thy  sake  Women  shall  be  now  to  me 
Less  welcome  than  as  Midnight  Ghosts  shall  be  : 
I'll  hate  so  perfectly,  that  it  shall  be 
Treason  to  love  that  Man  that  loves  a  she  ; 
Nay,  I  will  hate  the  very  Good,  I  swear, 
That's  in  thy  Sex,  because  it  doth  lie  there  ; 
Their  very  virtue,  Grace,  Discourse  and  Wit, 
And  all  for  thee  ;  what,  wilt  thou  love  me  yet  ? 


The  Careless  Lover 

NEVER  believe  me  if  I  love, 

Or  know  what  'tis,  or  mean  to  prove  ; 

And  yet  in  Faith,  I  lie,  I  do, 

And  she's  extremely  handsome  too, 

She's  fair,  she's  wondrous  fair, 

But  I  care  not  who  know  it  : 

Ere  I'll  die  for  Love,  I'll  fairly  forego  it. 

This  Heat  of  Hope  or  Cold  or  Fear 
My  foolish  Heart  could  never  bear  : 
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One  Sigh  imprison'd  ruins  more 
Than  Earthquakes  have  done  heretofore 
She's  fair,  etc. 

When  I  am  hungry,  I  do  eat 
And  cut  no  Fingers  'stead  of  meat  ; 
Nor,  with  much  Gazing  on  her  Face 
Do  e'er  rise  hungry  from  the  Place. 
She's  fair,  etc. 

A  gentle  Round  fill'd  to  the  Brink 
To  this  and  t'other  Friend  I  drink  ; 
And  when  'tis  nam'd  another's  Health, 
I  never  make  it  hers  by  Stealth. 
She's  fair,  etc. 

Blackfriars  to  me  and  old  Whitehall 
Is  even  as  much  as  is  the  Fall 
Of  Fountains  on  a  pathless  Grove, 
And  nourishes  as  much  my  Love. 
She's  fair,  etc. 

I  visit,  talk,  do  Business,  play, 
And,  for  a  need,  laugh  out  a  Day  : 
Who  does  not  thus  in  Cupid's  school, 
He  makes  not  Love,  but  plays  the  Fool. 
She's  fair,  etc. 


Love  and  Debt  alike 
Troublesome 

THIS  one  Request  I  make  to  him  that  sits  the  Clouds 

above, 

That  I  were  freely  out  of  Debt,  as  I  am  out  of  Love  ; 
Then  for  to  dance,  to  drink  and  sing,  I  should  be  very 

willing, 
I  should  not  owe  a  Lass  a  Kiss,  nor  ne'er  a  Knave  a 

Shilling. 
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'Tis  only  being  in  Love  and  Debt  that  breaks  us  of 

our  Rest, 
And  he  that  is  quite  out  of  both,  of  all  the  World  is 

blest : 
He  sees  the  Golden  Age,  wherein  all  Things  were 

free  and  common, 
He  eats,  he  drinks,  he  takes  his  Rest,  he  fears  no  Man 

or  Woman. 
Though  Croesus  compassed  great  Wealth,  yet  he  still 

craved  more, 
He  was  as  needy  a  Beggar  still,  as  goes  from  Door  to 

Door. 
Though  Ovid  were  a  merry  Man,  Love  ever  kept  him 

sad, 
He  was  as  far  from  Happiness  as  one  that  is  stark 

mad. 
Our  Merchant,  he  in  Goods  is  rich,  and  full  of  Gold 

and  Treasure, 

But  when  he  thinks  upon  his  Debts,  that  Thought  de- 
stroys his  Pleasure. 
Our  Courtier  thinks  that  he's  preferr'd,  whom  every 

Man  envies ; 
When  Love  so  rumbles  in  his  Pate,  no  Sleep  comes  in 

his  Eyes. 

Our  Gallant's  Case  is  worst  of  all,  he  lies  so  just  be- 
twixt them, 
For  he's  in  Love  and  he's  in  Debt,  and  knows  not 

which  most  vex'th  him. 
But  he  that  can  eat  Beef  and  feed  on  Bread  which  is 

so  brown, 

May  satisfy  his  Appetite,  and  owe  no  man  a  Crown  : 
And  he  that  is  content  with  Lasses  clothed  in  plain 

Woollen, 
May  cool  his  Heat  in  every  Place,  he  need  not  to  be 

sullen, 
Nor  sigh  for  Love  of  Lady  fair  ;  for  this  each  wise 

Man  knows  : 
As  good  Stuff  under   Flannel   lies  as  under   silken 

Clothes. 
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LEANING  her  Head  upon  my  Breast 
There  on  Love's  Bed  she  lay  to  rest ; 
My  panting  Heart  rock'd  her  asleep, 
My  heedful  Eyes  the  Watch  did  keep  ; 
Then  Love  by  me  being  harbour"d  there, 
In  Hope  to  be  his  Harbinger, 
Desire  his  Rival  kept  the  Door, 
For  this  of  him  I  begged  no  more, 
But  that  our  Mistress  to  entertain, 
Some  pretty  Fancy  he  would  frame, 
And  represent  it  in  a  Dream 
Of  which  myself  should  give  the  Theme. 
Then  first  these  Thoughts  I  bid  him  show 
Which  only  he  and  I  did  know, 
Array'd  in  Duty  and  Respect, 
And  not  in  Fancies  that  reflect, 
Then  those  of  Value  next  present, 
Approved  by  all  the  World's  Consent  ; 
But  to  distinguish  mine  asunder, 
ApparelPd  they  must  be  in  Wonder. 
Such  a  Device  then  I  would  have 
As  Service,  not  Reward,  should  crave, 
Attir'd  in  spotless  Innocence, 
Not  Self-respect,  nor  no  Pretence  ; 
Then  such  a  Faith  I  would  have  shown 
And  heretofore  was  never  known. 
Cloth'd  with  a  constant,  clear  Intent, 
Professing  always  as  it  meant ; 
And  if  Love  no  such  Garments  have, 
My  Mind  a  Wardrobe  is  so  brave, 
That  there  sufficient  he  may  see 
To  clothe  Impossibility. 
Then  beamy  Fetters  he  shall  find, 
By  Admiration  subtly  twined, 
That  will  keep  fast  the  wanton'st  Thought 
That  e'er  Imagination  wrought : 
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There  he  shall  find  of  Joy  a  Chain, 

Framed  by  Despair  of  her  Disdain 

So  curiously  that  it  can't  tie 

The  smallest  Hopes  that  Thoughts  now  spy. 

There  Acts,  as  glorious  as  the  Sun, 

Are  by  her  Veneration  spun, 

In  one  of  which  I  would  have  brought 

A  pure,  unspotted,  abstract  Thought. 

Considering  her  as  she  is  good, 

Not  in  her  Frame  of  Flesh  and  Blood  ; 

These  Atoms,  then,  all  in  her  Sight, 

I  bade  him  join,  that  so  he  might 

Discern  between  true  Love's  Creation 

And  that  Love's  Form  that's  now  in  Fashion. 

Love,  granting  unto  my  Request, 

Began  to  labour  in  my  Breast ; 

But  with  this  Motion  he  did  make, 

It  heaved  so  high  that  she  did  wake, 

Blush'd  at  the  Favour  she  had  done, 

Then  smiled  and  then  away  did  run. 


To  a  Lady  who  forbade  to 
love  before  Company 

WHAT  !  no  more  Favours?    Not  a  Ribbon  more, 
Not  Fan  nor  Muff  to  hold  as  heretofore? 
Must  all  the  little  Blisses  then  be  left, 
And  what  was  once  Love's  Gift,  become  our  Theft  ? 
May  we  not  look  ourselves  into  a  Trance, 
Teach  our  Souls  Parley  at  our  Eyes,  not  glance, 
Not  touch  the  Hand,  not  by  soft  Wringing  there 
Whisper  a  Love  that  only  yes  can  hear  ? 
Not  free  a  Sigh,  a  Sigh  that's  there  for  you  ? 
Dear,  must  I  love  you,  and  not  love  you  too  ? 
Be  wise,  nice,  fair  :  for  sooner  shall  they  trace 
The  feather'd  Choristers  from  Place  to  Place, 
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By  Points  they  make  in  th'  Air,  and  sooner  say 
By  what  right  Line  the  last  Star  made  his  Way 
That  fled  from  Heaven  to  Earth,  than  guess  to  know 
How  our  Loves  first  did  spring,  or  how  they  grow. 
Love  is  all  Spirit :  Fairies  sooner  may 
Be  taken  tardy  when  they  Night-tricks  play, 
Than  we,  we  are  too  dull  and  lumpish  rather.  .  .  . 


THE  crafty  Boy  that  had  full  oft  assay'd 
To  pierce  my  stubborn  and  resisting  Breast, 
But  still  the  Bluntness  of  his  Darts  betra/d, 
ResolVd  at  last  of  setting  up  his  Rest, 
Either  my  wild,  unruly  Heart  to  tame, 
Or  quit  his  Godhead  and  his  Bow  disclaim. 

So  all  his  lovely  Looks,  his  pleasing  Fires, 
All  his  sweet  Motions,  all  his  taking  Smiles, 
All  that  awakes,  all  that  inflames  Desires, 
All  that  by  sweet  Commands,  all  that  beguiles, 
He  does  into  one  Pair  of  Eyes  convey, 
And  there  begs  Leave  that  he  himself  may  stay. 

And  there  he  brings  me  where  his  Ambush  lay, 
Secure  and  careless  to  a  stranger  Land  ; 
And,  never  warning  me,  which  was  foul  Play, 
Does  make  .me  close  by  all  this  Beauty  stand. 
Where  first  struck  dead,  I  did  at  last  recover, 
To  know  that  I  might  only  live  to  love  her. 

So  I'll  be  sworn  I  do,  and  do  confess 

The  blind  Lad's  Power  whilst  he  inhabits  there  ; 

But  I'll  be  even  with  him  nevertheless, 

If  e'er  I  chance  to  meet  with  him  elsewhere. 

If  other  Eyes  invite  the  Boy  to  tarry, 

I'll  fly  to  hers  as  to  a  Sanctuary. 
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I  PRITHEE  send  me  back  my  Heart, 

Since  I  cannot  have  thine, 
For,  if  from  yours  you  will  not  part, 

Why  then  should'st  thou  have  mine  ? 

Yet,  now  I  think  on't,  let  it  lie 

To  find  it  were  in  vain, 
For  th'  hast  a  Thief  in  either  Eye 

Would  steal  it  back  again. 

Why  should  two  Hearts  in  one  Breast  lie, 

And  yet  not  lodge  together  ? 
O  Love  where  is  thy  Sympathy 

If  thus  our  Breasts  thou  sever  ? 

But  Love  is  such  a  Mystery, 

I  cannot  find  it  out ; 
For  when  I  think  I'm  best  resolv'd, 

I  then  am  in  most  Doubt. 

Then  Farewell  Care  and  Farewell  Woe, 

I  will  no  longer  pine  : 
For  I'll  believe  I  have  her  Heart, 

As  much  as  she  hath  mine. 


I  AM  confirm'd  a  Woman  can 
Love  this,  or  that,  or  any  Man  ; 
This  Way  she's  melting  hot, 
To-morrow  swears  she  knows  you  not ; 
If  she  but  a  new  Object  find, 
Then  straight  she's  of  another  Mind. 
Then  hang  me,  Ladies,  at  your  Door, 
If  e'er  I  dote  upon  you  more. 

If  still  I  love  the  fairsome  (why? 
For  nothing  but  to  please  my  Eye)  ; 
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And  so  the  fat  and  soft-skinn'd  Dame 
I'll  flatter  to  appease  my  Flame  ; 
For  she  that's  musical  I'll  long 
When  I  am  sad  to  sing  a  Song, 

Then  hang  me,  Ladies,  at  your  Door, 
If  e'er  I  dote  upon  you  more. 


I'll  give  my  Fancy  Leave  to  range 
Through  everywhere  to  find  out  Change, 
The  Black,  the  Brown,  the  Fair  shall  be 
But  Objects  of  Variety  : 
I'll  court  you  all  to  serve  my  Turn, 
But  with  such  Flames  as  shall  not  burn- 
Then  hang  me,  Ladies,  at  your  Door, 
If  e'er  I  dote  upon  you  more. 


I  PRITHEE  spare  me,  gentle  Boy, 

Press  me  no  more  for  that  slight  Toy, 

That  foolish  Trifle  of  a  Heart ; 

I  swear  it  will  not  do  its  Part, 

Though  thou  dost  thine,  employ'st  thy  Power  and  Art. 


For  through  long  Custom  it  aas  known 

The  little  Secrets,  and  is  grown 

Sullen  and  wise,  will  have  its  Will, 

And,  like  old  Hawks,  pursues  that  still 

That  makes  least  Sport,  flies  only  where't  can  kill. 


Some  Youth  that  has  not  made  his  Story, 

Will  think,  perchance,  the  Pain's  the  Glory  ; 

And  mannerly  fit  out  Love's  Feast ; 

I  shall  be  carving  of  the  best, 

Rudely  call  for  the  last  Course  'fore  the  Rest. 
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And,  O,  when  once  that  Course  is  past, 
How  short  a  Time  the  Feast  doth  last  ! 
Men  rise  away,  and  scarce  say  Grace, 
Or  civilly  once  thank  the  Face 
That  did  invite,  but  seek  another  Place. 


WHEN,  dearest,  I  but  think  of  thee, 
Methinks  all  Things  that  lovely  be 
Are  present  and  my  Soul  delighted  : 
For  Beauties  that  from  Worth  arise 
Are  like  the  Grace  of  Deities, 
Still  present,  though  unsighted. 

Thus  whilst  I  sit  and  sigh  the  Day 
With  all  his  borrowed  Lights  away, 
Till  Night's  black  Wings  do  overtake  me, 
Thinking  on  thee,  thy  Beauties  then, 
As  sudden  Lights  do  sleeping  Men, 
So  they  by  their  bright  Rays  awake  me. 

Thus  Absence  dies,  and  dying  proves 
No  Absence  can  subsist  with  Loves 
That  do  partake  of  fair  Perfection  ; 
Since  in  the  darkest  Night  they  may 
By  Love's  quick  Motion  find  a  Way 
To  see  each  other  by  Reflection. 

The  waving  Sea  can  with  each  Flood 
Bathe  some  high  Promont  that  hath  stood 
Far  from  the  Main  up  in  the  River  : 
Oh,  think  not  then  but  Love  can  do 
As  much,  for  that's  an  Ocean  too, 
Which  flows  not  every  day  but  ever  ! 


HAST  thou  seen  the  Down  in  the  Air 
When  wanton  Blasts  hare  toss'd  it  ? 

Or  the  Ship  on  the  Sea, 

When  ruder  Winds  have  cross'd  it  ? 
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Hast  them  mark'd  the  Crocodile's  Weeping, 
Or  the  Fox's  Sleeping  ? 

Or  hast  viewed  the  Peacock  in  his  Pride, 
Or  the  Dove  by  his  Bride, 
When  he  courts  for  his  Lechery  ? 

O  so  fickle,  O  so  vain,  O  so  false,  so  false  is  she  ! 
—  The  Sad  One,  Act  IV.  sc.  iii. 


His  Dream 

ON  a  still  silent  Night  scarce  could  I  number 
One  of  the  Clock,  but  that  a  golden  Slumber 
Had  locked  my  Senses  fast,  and  carried  me 
Into  a  World  of  blest  Felicity, 
I  know  not  how  :  first  to  a  Garden,  where 
The  Apricot,  the  Cherry,  and  the  Pear, 
The  Strawberry  and  Plum,  were  fairer  far 
Than  that  eye-pleasing  Fruit  that  caused  the  Jar 
Betwixt  the  Goddesses,  and  tempted  more 
Than  fair  Atlanta's  Ball,  though  gilded  o'er. 

I  gazed  awhile  on  these,  and  presently 

A  silver  Stream  ran  softly  gliding  by, 

Upon  whose  Banks,  Lilies  more  white  than  Snow, 

New  fallen  from   Heaven,   with  Violets  mixed,  did 

grow; 

Whose  Scent  so  chafed  the  Neighbour-air,  that  you 
Would  softly  swear  that  Arabic  Spices  grew 
Not  far  from  thence,  or  that  the  Place  had  been 
With  Musk  prepared,  to  entertain  Love's  Queen. 
Whilst  I  admired,  the  River  passed  away, 
And  up  a  Grove  did  spring,  green  as  in  May. 

When  April  had  been  moist ;  upon  whose  Bushes 
The  pretty  Robins,  Nightingales  and  Thrushes 
Warbled  their  Notes  so  sweetly,  that  my  Ears 
Did  judge  at  least  the  Music  of  the  Spheres. 
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But  here  my  gentle  Dream  conveyed  me 
Into  the  Place  where  I  most  longed  to  see, 
My  Mistress'  Bed  ;  who  some  few  Blushes  past 
And  smiling  Frowns,  contented  was  at  last 
To  let  me  Touch  her  Neck  ;  I,  not  content 
With  that,  slipped  to  her  Breasts,  .  .  . 
And  then 1  waked. 


Brennoralt   Gazing   on 
Francelia  Asleep 

So  Misers  look  upon  their  Gold,  which  while 
They  joy  to  see,  they  fear  to  lose  ;  the  Pleasure 
O'  the  Sight  scarce  equalling  the  Jealousy 
Of  being  dispossess'd  by  Others. 
Her  Face  is  like  the  Milky  Way  i'  th'  Sky, 
A  Meeting  of  gentle  Lights  without  Name. 
Heavens  !  shall  this  fresh  Ornament 
Of  the  World,  this  precious  Loveliness 
Pass,  with  other  common  Things,  among'st 
The  Wastes  of  Time  ?    What  Pity  'twere  ! 

— Brennoralt,  Act  III. 
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No,  no,  fair  Heretic,  it  needs  must  be 

But  an  Ill-love  in  me 

And  worse  for  thee. 
For  were  it  in  my  Pow'r, 
To  love  thee  now  this  Hour 

More  than  I  did  the  last : 

I  would  then  so  fall 

I  might  not  love  at  all. 
Love  that  can  flow  and  can  admit  Increase, 
Admits  as  well  an  Ebb,  and  may  grow  less. 

True  Love  is  still  the  same,  the  torrid  Zones, 

And  those  more  frigid  ones, 

It  must  not  know. 
For  Love  grown  cold  or  hot 
Is  Lust  or  Friendship,  not 

The  Thing  we  have. 
For  that's  a  Flame  would  die, 
Held  down  or  up  too  high  : 
Then  think  I  love  more  than  I  can  express, 
And  would  love  more,  could  I  but  love  thee  less. 
— Aglaura,  Act.  IV.  sc.  i. 


The  Metamorphosis 

THE  little  Boy,  to  show  his  Might  and  Power, 
Turn'd  lo  to  a  Cow,  Narcissus  to  a  Flower  ; 
Transform'd  Apollo  to  a  homely  Swain, 
And  Jove  himself  into  a  Golden  Rain. 
These  Shapes  were  tolerable,  but,  by  the  Mass, 
He's  metamorphosed  me  into  an  Ass. 


Sir  John  Suckling 
A  Soldier 


I  AM  a  Man  of  War  and  Might 
And  know  thus  much  that  I  can  fight, 
Whether  I  am  i'  th'  Wrong  or  Right, 
Devoutly. 

No  woman  under  Heaven  I  fear, 
New  Oaths  I  can  exactly  swear, 
And  forty  Healths  my  Brain  will  bear 
Most  stoutly. 

I  cannot  speak,  but  I  can  do 
As  much  as  any  of  our  Crew, 
And,  if  you  doubt  it,  some  of  you 

May  prove  me. 

I  dare  be  bold  thus  much  to  say, 
If  that  my  Bullets  do  but  play, 
You  would  be  hurt  so  Night  and  Day, 
Yet  love  me. 


The  Expostulation 

TELL  me,  ye  juster  Deities, 

That  pity  Lovers'  Miseries, 

Why  should  my  own  Unworthiness 

Fright  me  to  seek  my  Happiness  ? 

It  is  as  natural  as  just 

Him  for  to  love,  whom  needs  I  must 

All  Men  confess  that  Love's  a  Fire, 

Then  who  denies  it  to  aspire  ? 

Tell  me  if  thou  wert  Fortune's  Thrall, 
Would'st  thou  not  raise  thee  from  the  Fall  ? 
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Seek  only  to  o'erlook  thy  State, 

Whereto  thou  art  condemn'd  by  Fate  ? 

Then  let  me  love  my  Corydon, 

By  Love's  Leave,  him  love  alone  : 

For  I  have  read  of  Stories  oft 

That  Love  hath  Wings,  and  soars  aloft. 

Then  let  me  grow  in  my  Desire, 

Though  I  be  martyr'd  in  that  Fire  ; 

For  Grace  it  is  enough  for  me 

But  only  to  love  such  as  he  : 

For  never  shall  my  Thoughts  be  base, 

Though  luckless,  yet  without  Disgrace  : 

Then  let  him  that  my  Love  shall  blame 

Or  clip  Love's  Wings  or  quench  Love's  Flame. 


To  Master  John  Hales  of 
Eton 

SIR, 

Whether  these  Lines  do  you  find  out 
Putting  or  clearing  of  a  Doubt, 
(Whether  Predestination 
Or  reconciling  Three  in  One, 
Or  the  Unriddling  how  Men  die, 
And  live  at  once  eternally 
Now  take  you  up)  know  'tis  decreed 
You  straight  bestride  the  College-steed  : 
Leave  Socinus  and  the  Schoolmen 
(Which  Jack  Bond  swears  do  but  fool  Men), 
And  come  to  Town  ;  'tis  fit  you  show 
Yourself  abroad,  that  Men  may  know 
(Whate'er  some  learned  Men  have  guess'd) 
That  Oracles  are  not  yet  ceas'd  : 
There  you  shall  find  the  Wit  and  Wine 
Flowing  alike  and  both  divine — 
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Dishes  with  Names  not  known  in  Books, 
And  less  among  the  College-Cooks, 
With  Sauce  so  pregnant  that  you  need 
Not  stay  till  Hunger  bids  you  feed. 
The  Sweat  of  learned  Jonson's  Brain, 
And  gentle  Shakespeare's  easier  Strain, 
A  Hackney-coach  conveys  you  to, 
In  Spite  of  all  that  Rain  can  do  ; 
And  for  your  Eighteenpence  you  sit 
The  Lord  and  Judge  of  all  fresh  Wit. 
News  in  one  Day  as  much  w'  have  here 
As  serves  all  Windsor  for  a  Year, 
And  which  the  Carrier  brings  to  you 
After  t'  has  here  been  found  not  true. 
Then  think  what  Company's  design'd 
To  meet  you  here,  Men  so  refin'd  ; 
Their  very  common  talk  at  Board 
Makes  wise  or  mad  a  young  Court-lord, 
And  makes  him  capable  to  be 
Umpire  in 's  Father's  Company. 
Where  no  Disputes  nor  forced  Defence 
Of  a  Man's  Person  for  his  Sense 
Take  up  the  Time  ;  all  strive  to  be 
Masters  of  Truth,  as  Victory  : 
And  where  you  come,  I'd  boldly  swear 
A  Synod  might  as  eas'ly  err. 


WHY  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  Lover  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale  ? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 

Looking  ill  prevail  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale  ? 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  Sinner  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  ? 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 

Saying  nothing  do  't  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  ? 
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Quit,  quit,  for  Shame,  this  will  not  move, 

This  cannot  take  her. 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her — 

The  Devil  take  her  ! 

— Aglaura,  Act  IV.  sc.  i. 


FILL  it  up,  fill  it  up  to  the  Brink, 
When  the  Pots  cry  Clink, 
And  the  Pockets  chink, 
Then  'tis  a  merry  World  ! 

To  the  best,  to  the  best,  have  at  her  ! 
And  a  Pox  take  the  Woman-hater  ! 
The  Prince  of  Darkness  is  a  Gentleman  : 
Mahu,  Mahu 1  is  his  Name. 

—The  Goblins,  Act  III. 


COME,  let  the  State  stay, 
And  drink  away  : 
There  is  no  Business  above  it, 
It  warms  the  cold  Brain, 
Makes  us  speak  in  high  Strain  : 
He's  a  Fool  that  does  not  approve  it. 
The  Macedon  Youth 
Left  behind  him  this  Truth, 
That  Nothing  is  done  with  much  Thinking, — 
He  drank  and  he  fought 
Till  he  had  what  he  sought, 
The  World  was  his  own  by  hard  Drinking. 
— Brennoralt,  Act  II.  sc.  i. 

1  This  comes  from  King  Lear  (III.  iv.)  where  poor  Tom 
sings— 

"The  Prince  of  Darkness  is  a  gentleman, 

Modo  he's  called  and  Mahu." 

Elsewhere,  however  (IV.  i.),  he  is  the  tributary  fiend  of  theft. 
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SHE'S  pretty  to  walk  with, 

And  witty  to  talk  with, 
And  pleasant  too  to  think  on  ; 

But  the  best  Use  of  all 

Is,  her  Health  is  a  Stale, 
And  helps  us  to  make  us  drink  on. 

Brennoralt,  Act  II.  sc.  i. 


Sir  Charles  Sedley 


PHILLIS,  Men  say  that  all  my  Vows 

Are  to  thy  Fortune  paid  ; 
Alas  !  my  Heart  he  little  knows 

Who  thinks  my  Love  a  Trade. 

Were  I  of  all  these  Woods  the  Lord, 
One  Berry  from  thy  Hand 

More  real  Pleasure  would  afford 
Than  all  my  large  Command. 

My  humble  Love  has  learnt  to  live 

On  what  the  nicest  Maid, 
Without  a  conscious  Blush,  may  give 

Beneath  the  Myrtle  Shade. 


PHILLIS  is  my  only  Joy, 

Faithless  as  the  Winds  or  Seas, 
Sometimes  coming,  sometimes  coy, 
Yet  she  never  fails  to  please  ; 
If  with  a  Frown 
I  am  cast  down, 
Phillis  smiling 
And  beguiling, 
Makes  me  happier  than  before. 

Though,  alas  !  too  late  I  find 
Nothing  can  her  Fancy  fix, 

Yet  the  Moment  she  is  kind, 
I  forgive  her  all  her  Tricks  ; 
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Which,  though  I  see, 
I  can't  get  free  ; 
She  deceiving, 
I  believing : 
What  need  Lovers  wish  for  more  ? 


HEARS  not  my  Phillis  how  the  Birds 
Their  feather'd  Mates  salute  ? 

They  tell  their  Passion  in  their  Words 
Must  I  alone  be  mute  ? 

Phillis,  without  Frown  or  Smile, 

Sat  and  knotted  all  the  while. 

The  God  of  Love  in  thy  bright  Eyes 

Does  like  a  Tyrant  reign, 
But  in  thy  Heart  a  Child  he  lies 

Without  his  Dart  or  Flame. 
Phillis,  without  Frown  or  Smile, 
Sat  and  knotted  all  the  while. 

So  many  Months  in  Silence  pass'd 

And  yet  in  raging  Love, 
Might  well  deserve  one  Word  at  last 

My  Passion  should  approve. 
Phillis,  without  Frown  or  Smile, 
Sat  and  knotted  all  the  while. 

Must  then  your  faithful  Swain  expire, 

And  not  one  Look  obtain, 
Which  he,  to  soothe  his  fond  Desire, 

Might  pleasingly  explain  ? 
Phillis,  without  Frown  or  Smile, 
Sat  and  knotted  all  the  while. 
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To  a  Devout  Young 
Gentlewoman 


PHILLIS,  this  early  Zeal  assuage, 

You  over-act  your  Part ; 
The  Martyrs  at  your  Tender  Age 

Gave  Hea^n  but  half  their  Heart. 

Old  Men  (till  past  the  Pleasure)  ne'er 

Declaim  against  the  Sin  ; 
'Tis  early  to  begin  to  fear 

The  Devil  at  Fifteen. 

The  World  to  Youth  is  too  severe, 
And,  like  a  treacherous  Light, 

Beauty  the  Actions  of  the  Fair 
Exposes  to  their  Sight. 

And  yet  this  World,  as  old  as  'tis, 

Is  oft  deceived  by  't  too  ; 
Kind  Combinations  seldom  miss, 

Let's  try  what  we  can  do. 


The  Extravagant 

I  AM  a  lusty,  lively  Lad 

Arriv'd  at  One  and  Twenty, 
My  Father  left  me  all  he  had, 

Both  Gold  and  Silver  plenty. 
Now  he's  in  Grave,  I  will  be  brave, 

The  Ladies  shall  adore  me  : 
I'll  court  and  kiss,  what  Harm's  in  this  ? 

My  Dad  did  so  before  me. 
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My  Father  to  get  my  Estate, 

Though  selfish  yet  was  slavish  ; 
I'll  spend  it  at  another  Rate, 

And  be  as  lewdly  lavish. 
From  Madmen,  Fools  and  Knaves  he  did 

Litigiously  receive  it ; 
If  so  he  did  Justice  forbid, 

But  I  to  such  should  leave  it. 

Then  I'll  to  Court,  where  Venus'  Sport 

Doth  revel  it  in  Plenty, 
And  deal  with  all  both  great  and  small 

From  Twelve  to  Five  and  Twenty. 
In  Playhouses  I'll  spend  my  Days, 

For  there  are  Store  of  Misses — 
Ladies,  make  Room,  behold  I  come 

To  purchase  many  Kisses. 


The  Forward  Lover 

TUSH  !  never  tell  me  I'm  too  young 

For  loving,  or  too  green  ; 
She  stays  at  least  seven  Years  too  long, 

That's  wedded  at  Eighteen. 
Lambs  bring  forth  Lambs,  and  Doves  bring  Doves, 

As  soon  as  they're  begotten  : 
Then  why  should  ladies  linger  Loves, 

As  if  not  ripe  till  rotten  ? 

Grey  Hairs  are  fitter  for  the  Grave 

Than  for  the  bridal  Bed, 
What  Pleasure  can  a  Lover  have 

In  a  wither'd  Maidenhead  ? 
Nature's  exalted  in  our  Time, 

And  what  our  Grandames  then 
At  Four  and  Twenty  scarce  could  climb, 

We  can  arrive  at  Ten. 
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AH,  Chloris  !  that  I  now  could  sit 

As  unconcern'd,  as  when 
Your  infant  Beauty  could  beget 

No  Pleasure  nor  no  Pain. 

When  I  the  Dawn  used  to  admire, 
And  praised  the  coming  Day, 

I  little  thought  the  growing  Fire 
Must  take  my  Rest  away. 

Your  Charms  in  harmless  Childhood  lay, 

Like  Metals  in  the  Mine  : 
Age  from  no  Face  took  more  away, 

Than  Youth  conceal'd  in  thine. 

But  as  your  Charms  insensibly 

To  their  Perfection  press'd, 
Fond  Love  as  unperceiv'd  did  fly, 

And  in  my  Bosom  rest. 

My  Passion  with  your  Beauty  grew, 

And  Cupid  at  my  Heart, 
Still  as  his  Mother  favour'd  you, 

Threw  a  new  flaming  Dart. 

Each  gloried  in  their  wanton  Part ; 

To  make  a  Lover,  he 
Employ'd  the  utmost  of  his  Art — 

To  make  a  Beauty  she. 

Though  now  I  slowly  bend  to  Love, 

Uncertain  of  my  Fate, 
If  your  fair  Self  my  Chains  approve, 

I  shall  my  Freedom  hate. 

Lovers,  like  dying  Men,  may  well 

At  first  disorder^  be  ; 
Since  none  alive  can  truly  tell 

What  Fortune  they  must  see. 
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LOVE  still  has  something  of  the  Sea, 
From  whence  his  Mother  rose, 

No  Time  his  Slaves  from  Doubt  can  free, 
Nor  give  their  Thoughts  Repose. 

They  are  becalm'd  in  clearest  Days, 

And  in  rough  Weather  tost ; 
They  wither  under  cold  Delays, 

Or  are  in  Tempests  lost. 

One  while  they  seem  to  touch  the  Port, 

Then  straight  into  the  Main 
Some  angry  Wind  in  cruel  Sport 

The  Vessel  drives  again. 

At  first  Disdain  and  Pride  they  fear, 
Which,  if  they  chance  to  'scape, 

Rivals  and  Falsehood  soon  appear 
In  a  more  dreadful  Shape. 

By  such  Degrees  to  Joy  they  come, 

And  are  so  long  withstood, 
So  slowly  they  receive  the  Sum, 

It  hardly  does  them  good. 

'Tis  cruel  to  prolong  a  Pain, 

And  to  defer  a  Joy, 
Believe  me,  gentle  Celemene 

Offends  the  winged  Boy. 

An  hundred  thousand  Oaths  your  Fears 

Perhaps  would  not  remove, 
And  if  I  gazed  a  thousand  years 

I  could  no  deeper  love. 


FAIR  Aminta,  art  thou  mad 
To  let  the  World  in  me 

Envy  Joys  I  never  had, 
And  censure  them  in  thee? 
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Fill'd  with  Grief  for  what  is  past, 

Let  us  at  length  be  wise, 
And  to  Love's  true  Enjoyments  haste 

Since  we  have  paid  the  Price. 

Love  does  easy  Souls  despise, 
Who  lose  themselves  for  Toys, 

And  Escape  for  those  devise, 
Who  taste  his  utmost  Joys. 

Love  should,  like  the  Year,  be  crown' d 

With  sweet  Variety ; 
Hope  should  in  the  Spring  abound, 

Kind  Fears  and  Jealousie. 

In  the  Summer  Flow'rs  should  rise 

And  in  the  Autumn  Fruit ; 
His  Spring  doth  else  but  mock  our  Eyes, 

And  in  a  Scoff  salute. 


Advice  to  the  Old  Beaux 


SCRAPE  no  more  your  harmless  Chins 

Old  Beaux  in  Hope  to  please  ; 
You  should  repent  your  former  Sins, 

Not  study  their  Increase  : 
Young  awkward  Tops  may  shock  our  Sight 
But  you  offend  by  Day  and  Night. 

In  vain  the  Coachman  turns  about 

And  whips  the  dappled  Bays, 
When  the  old  Ogler  looks  out 

We  turn  away  our  Face. 
True  Love  and  Youth  will  ever  charm 
But,  both  affected,  cannot  warm. 
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Summer  Fruits  we  highly  prize, 
They  kindly  cool  the  Blood  ; 

But  Winter  Berries  we  despise, 
And  leave  'em  in  the  Wood  : 

On  the  Bush  they  may  look  -well, 

But,  gathered,  lose  both  Taste  and  Smell. 

That  you  languish,  that  you  die, 

Alas  !  is  but  too  true  : 
Yet  tax  us  not  with  Cruelty, 

Who  daily  pity  you. 
Nature  henceforth  alone  accuse, 
In  vain  we  grant,  if  she  refuse. 


NOT,  Celia,  that  I  juster  am 

Or  better  than  the  Rest, 
For  I  would  change  each  Hour  like  them 

Were  not  my  Heart  at  Rest. 

But  I  am  tied  to  very  thee 

By  every  Thought  I  have, 
Thy  Face  I  only  care  to  see, 

Thy  Heart  I  only  crave. 

All  that  in  Woman  is  ador'd 

In  thy  dear  Self  I  find, 
For  the  whole  Sex  can  but  afford 

The  handsome  and  the  kind. 

Why  then  should  I  seek  farther  Store, 

And  still  make  Love  anew  ? 
When  Change  itself  can  give  no  more 

'Tis  easy  to  be  true. 
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ALL  my  past  Life  is  mine  no  more, 

The  flying  Hours  are  gone  ; 
Like  transitory  Dreams  giv'n  o'er 
Whose  Images  are  kept  in  Store 
By  Memory  alone. 

The  Time  that  is  to  come  is  not, 

How  can  it  then  be  mine, 
The  present  Moment's  all  my  Lot, 
And  that,  as  fast  as  it  is  got, 
Is,  Phillis,  only  thine. 

Then  talk  not  of  Inconstancy, 
False  Hearts  and  broken  Vows, 

If  I  by  Miracle  can  be 

This  live-long  Minute,  true  to  thee, 
'Tis  all  that  Heav"n  allows. 


To  Corinna 

WHAT  cruel  Pains  Corinna  takes, 
To  force  that  harmless  Frown, 

When  not  one  Charm  her  Face  forsakes 
Love  cannot  lose  his  own. 
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So  sweet  a  Face,  so  soft  a  Heart, 

Such  Eyes  so  very  kind, 
Betray,  alas  !  the  silly  Art 

Virtue  had  ill-design'd. 

Poor  feeble  Tyrant !  who  in  vain 
Would  proudly  take  upon  her 

Against  kind  Nature  to  maintain 
Officious  Rules  of  Honour. 

The  scorn  she  bears  so  helpless  proves 
When  I  plead  Passion  to  her, 

That  much  she  fears  (but  more  she  loves) 
Her  Vassal  should  undo  her. 


ROOM,  Room  for  a  Blade  of  the  Town 
That  takes  Delight  in  Roaring, 

Who  all  Day  long  rambles  up  and  down, 
And  at  night  in  the  Streets  lies  snoring. 

That  for  the  noble  Name  of  Spark 

Does  his  Companions  rally, 
Commits  an  Outrage  in  the  Dark, 

Then  slinks  into  an  Alley. 

To  every  Female  that  he  meets, 
He  swears  he  bears  Affection, 

Defies  all  Laws,  Arrests  and  Cheats 
By  the  Help  of  a  kind  Protection. 

When  he  intending  further  Wrongs 

By  some  resenting  Cully, 
Is  decently  run  through  the  Lungs, 

And  there's  an  End  of  Bully. 


AN  Age  in  her  Embraces  past 
Would  seem  a  Winter's  Day, 

Where  Light  and  Life  with  envious  Haste 
Are  torn  and  snatcht  away. 
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But  oh  how  slowly  Minutes  roll 

When  absent  from  her  Eyes 
That  fed  my  Love  which  is  my  Soul, 

It  languishes  and  dies. 

For  then  no  more  a  Soul  but  Shade, 

It  mournfully  doth  move, 
And  haunts  my  Breast,  by  Absence  made 

The  living  Tomb  of  Love. 

You  wiser  Men,  despise  me  not, 

Whose  Love-sick  Fancy  raves 
On  Shades  of  Souls  and  Heav'n  knows  what, 

Short  Ages  live  in  Graves  : 

Whene'er  those  wounding  Eyes,  so  full 

Of  Sweetness,  you  did  see, 
Had  you  not  been  profoundly  dull, 

You  had  gone  mad  like  me. 

Phillis,  be  gentler,  I  advise, 

Make  up  for  Time  mis-spent, 
When  Beauty  on  her  Death-bed  lies, 

'Tis  high  Time  to  repent. 

Such  is  the  Malice  of  your  Fate, 

That  makes  you  old  so  soon, 
Your  Pleasure  ever  comes  too  late 

However  soon  begun. 

Think  what  a  wretched  thing  is  she 

Whose  Stars  contrive  in  Spite. 
The  Morning  of  her  Love  should  be 

Her  fading  Beauty's  Night. 

Then,  if  to  make  your  Ruin  more, 

You'll  peevishly  be  coy, 
Die  with  the  Scandal  of  a  Whore, 

And  never  know  the  Joy. 
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Nor  censure  us  you  who  perceive 

My  Best-Beloved  and  me 
Sigh  and  lament,  complain  and  grieve 

You  think  we  disagree. 

Alas  !  'tis  sacred  Jealousy 
Love  raised  to  an  Extreme  : 

The  only  Proof  'twixt  them  and  me 
We  love  and  do  not  dream. 


Fantastic  Fancies  fondly  move 

And  in  frail  Joys  believe, 
Taking  false  Pleasure  for  true  Love  ; 

But  Pain  can  ne'er  deceive. 


Kind,  jealous  Doubts,  tormenting, 
And  anxious  Cares  when  past, 

Prove  our  Heart's  Treasure  fix'd  and  dear 
And  make  us  blest  at  last. 


Grecian  Kindness 


THE  utmost  Grace  the  Greeks  could  show 
When  to  the  Trojans  they  grew  kind, 

Was,  with  their  Arms,  to  let  'em  go, 

And  leave  their  lingering  Wives  behind  ; 

They  beat  the  Men  and  burnt  the  Town, 

Then  all  the  Baggage  was  their  own. 

There  the  kind  Deity  of  Wine 

Kiss'd  the  soft  wanton  God  of  Love : 

This  clapp'd  his  Wings,  that  press'd  his  Vine, 
And  their  best  powers  united  move. 

While  each  brave  Greek  embraced  his  Punk, 

LulFd  her  asleep,  and  then  grew  drunk. 
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Woman's  Honour 

LOVE  bid  me  hope,  and  I  obey'd  ; 

Phillis  continued  still  unkind  : 
"  Then  you  may  e'en  despair,"  he  said, 

"  In  vain  I  strive  to  change  her  Mind  ; 

Honour's  got  in  and  keeps  her  Heart, 
Durst  he  but  venture  once  abroad, 

In  my  own  Right  I'd  take  your  Part 
And  show  myself  a  mightier  God. 

This  huffing  Honour  domineers 

In  Breasts  where  he  alone  has  Place  : 

But  if  true  generous  Love  appears, 
The  Hector  dares  not  show  his  Face. 

Let  me  still  languish  and  complain, 

Be  most  inhumanly  deny'd, 
I  have  some  Pleasure  in  my  Pain, 

She  can  have  none  with  all  her  Pride. 

I  fall  a  Sacrifice  to  Love, 

She  lives  a  Wretch  for  Honour's  Sake  : 
Whose  Tyrant  does  most  cruel  prove, 

The  diffrence  is  not  hard  to  make. 

Consider  real  Honour  then, 

You'll  find  hers  cannot  be  the  same  ; 
'Tis  noble  Confidence  in  Men, 

In  Women  mean  distrustful  Shame." 


The  Fall 

How  blest  was  the  created  State 
Of  Man  and  Woman  ere  they  fell ! 

Compared  to  our  unhappy  Fate  ; 
We  need  not  fear  another  Hell ! 
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Naked,  beneath  cool  shades,  they  lay, 
Enjoyment  waited  on  Desire, 

Each  Member  did  their  Wills  obey, 
Nor  could  a  Wish  set  Pleasure  higher. 

But  we,  poor  Slaves  to  Hope  and  Fear, 
Are  never  of  our  Joys  secure  : 

They  lessen  still  as  they  draw  near, 
And  none  but  dull  Delights  endure. 

Then,  Chloris,  while  I  Duty  pay, 
The  nobler  Tribute  of  my  Heart, 

Be  not  you  so  severe  to  say 
You  love  me  for  a  frailer  Part. 


GIVE  me  Leave  to  rail  at  you, 

I  ask  nothing  but  my  due 

To  call  you  false  and  then  to  say 

You  shall  not  keep  my  Heart  a  Day. 

But,  alas  !  against  my  Will, 

I  must  be  your  Captive  still. 

Ah,  be  kinder  then,  for  I 

Cannot  change  and  would  not  die. 

Kindness  has  resistless  Charms, 

All  besides  but  weakly  move, 
Fiercest  Anger  it  disarms, 

And  clips  the  Wings  of  flying  Love. 
Beauty  does  the  Heart  invade, 
Kindness  only  can  persuade  ; 
It  gilds  the  Lover's  servile  chain, 
And  makes  the  Slaves  grow  pleased  again. 


Upon  Leaving  his  Mistress 

'Tis  not  that  I  am  weary  grown 
Of  being  yours  and  yours  alone, 
But  with  what  Face  can  I  incline 
To  damn  you  to  be  only  mine? 
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You,  whom  some  kinder  Pow'r  did  fashion 

By  Merit  and  by  Inclination 

The  Joy  at  least  of  a  whole  Nation. 

Let  meaner  Spirits  of  your  Sex 

With  humbler  Aims  their  Thoughts  perplex, 

And  boast  if,  by  their  Arts,  they  can 

Contrive  to  make  one  happy  Man  : 

While,  moved  by  an  impartial  Sense, 

Favours  like  Nature  you  dispense 

With  universal  influence. 

See,  the  kind  Seed  receiving  Earth 
To  every  Grain  affords  a  Birth, 
On  her  no  Show'rs  unwelcome  fall, 
Her  willing  Womb  retains  'em  all. 
And  shall  my  Celia  be  confin'd  ? 
No,  live  up  to  thy  mighty  Mind, 
And  be  the  Mistress  of  Mankind  ! 


ABSENT  from  thee  I  languish  still, 
Then  ask  me  not,  when  I  return  ? 

The  straying  Fool  'twill  plainly  kill 
To  wish  all  Day,  all  Night  to  mourn. 

Dear,  from  thine  Arms  then  let  me  fly, 
That  my  fantastic  Mind  may  prove 

The  Torments  it  deserves  to  try, 

That  tears  my  fixed  Heart  from  my  Love. 

When,  wearied  with  a  World  of  Woe, 

To  thy  safe  Bosom  I  retire, 
Where  Love,  and  Peace,  and  Honour  flow, 

May  I,  contented,  there  expire. 

Lest  once  more  wandering  from  that  Heaven, 
I  fall  on  some  base  Heart  unblessed, 

Faithless  to  thee,  false,  unforgiven, 
And  lose  my  everlasting  Rest. 
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WHY  dost  thou  shade  thy  lovely  Face  ?    O  why 
Does  that  eclipsing  Hand  of  thine  deny 
The  Sunshine  of  the  Sun's  enlightening  Eye  ? 

Without  thy  Light  what  Light  remains  in  me  ? 
Thou  art  my  Life  ;  my  Way,  my  Light's  in  thee  ; 
I  live,  I  move,  and  by  thy  Beams  I  see. 

Thou  art  my  Life — if  thou  but  turn  away 

I  die  a  thousand  Deaths.     Thou  art  my  Way — 

Without  thee,  Love,  I  travel  not,  but  stray. 

My  Light  thou  art — without  thy  glorious  Sight 

My  Eyes  are  darken'd  with  eternal  Night. 

My  Love,  thou  art  my  Way,  my  Life,  my  Light. 

Thou  art  my  Way  ;  I  wander  if  thou  fly. 
Thou  art  my  Light  ;  if  hid  how  blind  am  I  ! 
Thou  art  my  Life  ;  if  thou  withdraw'st,  I  die. 

My  Eyes  are  dark  and  blind,  I  cannot  see  : 
To  whom  or  whither  should  my  Darkness  flee, 
But  to  that  Light?— and  who's  that  Light  but  thee? 

If  I  have  lost  my  Path,  dear  Lover,  say, 
Shall  I  still  wander  in  a  doubtful  Way  ? 
Love,  shall  a  Lamb  of  Israel's  Sheepfold  stray? 

My  Path  is  lost,  my  wandering  Steps  do  stray  ; 

I  cannot  go,  nor  can  I  safely  stay  ; 

Whom  should  I  seek  but  thee,  my  Path,  my  Way  ? 

And  yet  thou  turn'st  away  thy  Face  and  fly'st  me  ! 
And  yet  I  sue  for  Grace  and  thou  deny'st  me  ! 
Speak,  art  thou  angry,  Love,  or  only  try's!  me  ? 
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Thou  art  the  Pilgrim's  Path,  the  blind  Man's  Eye, 
The  dead  Man's  Life.     On  thee  my  Hopes  rely  : 
If  I  but  them  remove,  I  surely  die. 

Dissolve  thy  Sunbeams,  close  thy  Wings  and  stay  ! 
See,  see  how  I  am  blind,  and  dead,  and  stray  ! 
— Oh  thou  that  art  my  Life,  my  Light,  my  Way  ! 

Then  work  thy  Will !     If  Passion  bid  thee  flee, 
My  Reason  shall  obey,  my  Wings  shall  be 
Stretch'd  out  no  further  than  from  me  to  thee  ! 


MY  dear  Mistress  has  a  Heart, 

Soft  as  those  kind  Looks  she  gave  me, 
When  with  Love's  resistless  Art 

And  her  Eyes  she  did  enslave  me. 
But  her  Constancy's  so  weak, 

She's  so  wild  and  apt  to  wander, 
That  my  jealous  Heart  would  break, 

Should  we  live  one  day  asunder. 

Melting  Joys  about  her  move, 

Killing  Pleasures,  wounding  Blisses, 
She  can  dress  her  Eyes  in  Love, 

And  her  Lips  can  warm  with  Kisses. 
Angels  listen  when  she  speaks, 

She's  my  Delight,  all  Mankind's  Wonder, 
But  my  jealous  Heart  would  break, 

Should  we  live  one  day  asunder. 


WHILE  on  those  lovely  Looks  I  gaze, 

To  see  a  Wretch  pursuing, 
In  Raptures  of  a  blest  Amaze 

His  pleasing  happy  Ruin  ; 
'Tis  not  for  Pity  that  I  move, 

His  Fate  is  too  aspiring, 
Whose  Heart,  broke  with  a  Load  of  Love, 

Dies  wishing  and  admiring. 
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But  if  this  Murder  you'd  forego, 

Your  Slave  from  Death  removing, 
Let  me  your  Art  of  Charming  know, 

Or  learn  you  mine  of  Loving  ; 
But,  whether  Death  or  Life  betide, 

In  Love  'tis  equal  Measure  ; 
The  Victor  lives  with  empty  Pride, 

The  Vanquish'd  die  with  Pleasure. 


A  Dialogue 

Strephon 

PRITHEE,  now,  fond  Fool,  give  o'er  ; 
Since  my  Heart  is  gone  before, 
To  what  Purpose  should  I  stay  ? 
Love  commands  another  Way. 

Daphne 

Perjur'd  Swain,  I  knew  the  Time 
When  Dissembling  was  your  Crime  ; 
In  Pity  now  employ  that  Art, 
Which  first  betray'd,  to  ease  my  Heart. 

Strephon 

Women  can  with  Pleasure  feign, 
Men  dissemble  still  with  Pain. 
What  Advantage  will  it  prove, 
If  I  lie,  who  cannot  love  ? 

Daphne 

Tell  me  then  the  Reason,  why 
Love  from  Hearts  in  Love  does  fly  ? 
Why  the  Bird  will  build  a  Nest, 
Where  she  ne'er  intends  to  rest  ? 
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Strephon 

Love,  like  other  little  Boys, 
Cries  for  Hearts,  as  they  for  Toys, 
Which,  when  gain'd,  in  childish  Play, 
Wantonly  are  thrown  away. 

Daphne 

Still  on  Wing  or  on  his  Knees, 
Love  does  nothing  by  degrees, 
Basely  flying  when  most  prized, 
Meanly  fawning  when  despised, 
Flattering  or  insulting  ever, 
Generous  and  grateful  never  : 
All  his  Joys  are  fleeting  Dreams, 
All  his  Woes  severe  Extremes. 

Strephon 

Nymph,  unjustly  you  inveigh  ; 
Love,  like  us,  must  Fate  obey. 
Since  'tis  Nature's  Law  to  change, 
Constancy  alone  is  strange. 
See  the  Heavens  in  Lightnings  break, 
Next  in  storms  of  Thunder  speak, 
Till  a  kind  Rain  from  above 
Makes  a  Calm, — so  'tis  in  Love. 
Flames  begin  our  first  Address, 
Like  meeting  Thunder  we  embrace, 
Then,  you  know,  the  Showers  that  fall 
Quench  the  Fire  and  quiet  all. 

Daphne 

How  should  I  these  Showers  forget  ? 
'Twas  so  pleasant  to  be  wet ! 
They  kill'd  Love,  I  know  it  well, 
I  died  all  the  while  they  fell. 
Say,  at  least,  what  Nymph  it  is 
Robs  my  Breast  of  so  much  Bliss  ? 
If  she's  fair,  I  shall  be  eased, 
Through  my  Ruin  you'll  be  pleased. 
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Strephon 

Daphne  never  was  so  fair, 
Strephon,  scarcely,  so  sincere, 
Gentle,  innocent  and  free, 
Ever  pleased  with  only  me  : 
Many  Charms  my  Heart  enthral, 
But  there's  one,  above  them  all, 
With  Aversion  she  does  fly — 
Tedious,  trading  Constancy. 

Daphne 

Cruel  Shepherd  !  I  submit, 
Do  what  you  and  Love  think  fit  : 
Change  is  Fate  and  not  Design, — 
Say  you  would  have  still  been  mine. 

Strephon 

Nymph,  I  cannot :  'tis  too  true, 
Change  has  greater  Charms  than  you. 
Be  by  my  Example  wise, 
Faith  to  Pleasure  sacrifice. 

Daphne 

Silly  Swain,  I'll  have  you  know 
'Twas  my  Practice  long  ago, 
Whilst  you  vainly  thought  me  true, 
I  was  false  in  Scorn  of  you. 
By  my  Tears,  my  Heart's  Disguise, 
I  thy  Love  and  thee  despise  : 
Womankind  more  Joy  discovers 
Making  Fools  than  making  Lovers. 


Upon  Drinking  in  a  Bowl 

VULCAN,  contrive  me  such  a  Cup 

As  Nestor  used  of  Old, 
Show  all  thy  Skill  to  trim  it  up, 

Damask  it  round  with  Gold. 
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Make  it  so  large,  that,  fill'd  with  Sack 

Up  to  the  swelling  Brim, 
Vast  Toasts  on  the  delicious  Lake, 

Like  Ships  at  Sea,  may  swim. 

Engrave  not  Battle  on  his  Cheek, 
With  War  I've  nought  to  do, 

I'm  none  of  those  that  took  Maestrick, 
Nor  Yarmouth  Leaguer  knew. 

Let  it  no  Name  of  Planets  tell, 
Fix'd  Stars  and  Constellations  ; 

For  I  am  no  Sir  Sidrophel, 
Nor  none  of  his  Relations. 

But  carve  thereon  a  spreading  Vine, 

Then  add  two  lovely  Boys  ; 
Their  Limbs  in  amorous  Folds  entwine, 

The  Type  of  future  Joys. 

Cupid  and  Bacchus  my  Saints  are, 
May  Drink  and  Love  still  reign  ! 

With  Wine  I  wash  away  my  Care, 
And  then  to  Love  again  ! 


Upon  Nothing 

Nothing  !  thou  Elder  Brother  ev'n  to  Shade, 
That  hadst  a  Being  ere  the  World  was  made, 
And  (well  fixt)  art  alone,  of  Ending  not  afraid. 

Ere  Time  and  Place  were,  Time  and  Place  were  not, 
When  primitive  Nothing  something  straight  begot, 
Then  all  proceeded  from  the  great  united  .  .  .  What  ? 

Something,  the  general  Attribute  of  all, 
Sever'd  from  thee,  its  sole  Original, 
Into  thy  boundless  Self  must  undistinguish'd  fall. 
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Yet  Something  did  thy  mighty  Power  command, 

And  from  fruitful  Emptiness's  Hand 

Snatch'd  Men,  Beasts,  Birds,  Fire,  Air,  and  Land. 

Matter  the  wicked'st  Offspring  of  thy  Race, 

By  Form  assisted,  flew  from  thy  Embrace, 

And  rebel  Light  obscur'd  thy  reverend  dusky  Face. 

With  Form  and  Matter,  Time  and  Place  did  join  ; 
Body,  thy  Foe,  with  thee  did  Leagues  combine 
To  spoil  thy  peaceful  Realm,  and  ruin  all  thy  Line. 

But  Turn-coat  Time  assists  the  Foe  in  vain, 
And,  brib'd  by  thee,  assists  thy  short-liv'd  Reign, 
And  to  thy  hungry  Womb  drives  back  thy  Slaves  again. 

Though  Mysteries  are  barr'd  from  laic  Eyes, 
And  the  Divine  alone,  with  Warrant,  pries 
Into  thy  Bosom  where  Truth  in  private  lies  : 

Yet  this  of  thee  the  Wise  may  freely  say, 
Thou  from  the  Virtuous  nothing  tak'st  away, 
And,  to  be  Part  with  thee,  the  Wicked  wisely  pray. 

Great  Negative  !  how  vainly  would  the  Wise 

Enquire,  define,  distinguish,  teach,  devise, 

Didst  thou  not  stand  to  point  their  dull  philosophies  ? 

Is,  or  is  not,  the  Two  great  Ends  of  Fate, 
And,  true  or  false,  the  Subject  of  Debate, 
That  perfect  or  destroy  the  vast  Designs  of  Fate  ; 

When  they  have  rack'd  the  Politician's  Breast, 

Within  thy  Bosom  most  securely  rest, 

And,  when  reduced  to  thee,  are  least  unsafe  and  best  ? 

But  Nothing, — why  does  Something  still  permit 

That  sacred  Monarchs  should  at  Council  sit, 

With  Persons  highly  thought  at  best  for  Nothing  fit  ? 
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Whilst  weighty  Something  modestly  abstains 
From  Princes'  Coffers  and  from  Statesmen's  Brains, 
And  Nothing  there,  like  stately  Nothing,  reigns. 

Nothing  who  dwell'st  with  Fools  in  grave  disguise 
For  whom  they  reverend  Shapes  and  Forms  devise. 
Lawn  Sleeves,  and  Furs,  and  Gowns,  when  they,  like 
thee,  look  wise. 

French  Truth,  Dutch  Prowess,  British  Policy, 
Hibernian  Learning,  Scotch  Civility, 
Spaniards'  Dispatch,  Danes'  Wit,  are  mainly  seen  in 
thee. 

The  great  Man's  Gratitude  to  his  best  Friend, 
Kings'  Promises,  Whores'  vows,  towards  thee   may 

bend, 
How  swiftly  into  thee,  and  in  thee  ever  end. 
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THE  three  poets  brought  together  in  this  booklet  were 
all  born  within  one  quarter  of  a  century,  and  their  work 
represents  much  that  is  most  characteristic  of  one  of 
the  richest  periods  in  our  poetical  history.  The  earliest 
of  them  was  born  two  or  three  years  before  the  birth 
of  Shakespeare,  the  latest  of  them  died  in  the  year  in 
which  Lovelace's  "  Lucasta"  was  first  published.  The 
first  two — and  the  two  of  the  trio  least  well-remembered 
— have  this  in  common,  that  they  were  both  of  them 
Roman  Catholics  in  days  when  their  native  country 
was  little  tolerant  of  such.  Each  was  a  man  of  true 
poetic  feeling  and  gifts,  who  is  perhaps  only  partly 
remembered  because  he  was  but  a  lesser  light  more  or 
less  dimmed  by  the  brilliant  galaxy  in  which  he  was 
set.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  close  examination 
of  their  writings,  a  comparison  of  their  methods,  a 
balancing  of  their  relative  positions  in  our  literary 
hierarchy  ;  here  we  have  but  a  handful  of  blossoms 
gathered  from  three  gardens  of  poesy,  at  a  time  when 
it  could  most  truly  be  said  that  all  could  grow  the 
flower  for  all  had  got  the  seed.  A  brief  note  of  the 
position  that  each.held  in  his  time  will  form  perhaps 
the  most  appropriate  preface. 

I 

ROBERT  SOUTHWELL  (i  561  ?-i  595),  who  is  best  known, 
by  those  who  know  him  at  all,  as  the  writer  of  that 
beautifully  fanciful  devout  lyric,  "  The  Burning  Babe," 
was  the  son  of  Richard  Southwell  of  Horsham  St. 
Faith's  in  Norfolk,  and  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
his  maternal  ancestry  gave  him  descent  from  that 
Sussex  family  from  which  there  also  descended  in  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley  a  later  poet  of  a  very  different  stamp. 
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Educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  at  Douay,  South  well  was 
at  an  early  age  incited  with  a  desire  to  become  a  Jesuit, 
and  in  1 580  he  was  admitted  to  his  first  vows.  At  Rome 
he  took  holy  orders,  and  at  about  the  age  of  five  and 
twenty  undertook  the  dangerous  enterprise  of  removal 
to  England  at  a  time  when  the  penal  laws  against  his 
co-religionists  were  fatally  severe.  For  a  few  years  he 
lay  perdu,  officiating  for  his  fellow  Catholics  in  secret, 
"helping  and  gaining  souls,"  and  writing  to  Rome 
of  the  posture  of  affairs  in  the  country  given  over  so 
strongly  to  the  enemy.  Despite  all  his  disguises,  his 
earnestness  in  mastering  such  topics  of  conversation 
as  should  tend  to  remove  suspicion  of  his  real  char- 
acter and  leave  him  free  to  the  exercise  of  his  faith, 
Southwell  was  captured  in  1 592.  Thanks  to  Elizabethan 
law  the  very  presence  of  a  Jesuit  in  this  country  was  a 
matter  of  treason,  and  on  that  charge  he  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  in  February  1595  was  hanged  at 
Tyburn. 

When  at  Rome  Southwell  was  known  to  write  much, 
both  poetry  and  prose,  but  it  was  not  until  shortly 
after  his  death  that  his  first  poems  were  published,  and 
then  of  course  without  any  name  being  attached  to 
them.  They  were  at  once  popular  with  many  readers 
and  were  reprinted  not  only  in  London,  but  also — with 
their  author's  initials — at  Douay.  His  writings  were 
such  as  to  suggest  the  zealot  marked  out  for  martyrdom ; 
not  only  are  they  devoted  to  religious  themes,  but  the 
author  explicitly  deprecated  the  giving  over  of  poetry 
to  amorous,  worldly  and  secular  matters, — he  even 
went  the  length  of  taking  a  known  poem  of  the  latter 
character  and  rewriting  it  as  a  devotional  one  to  show 
how  easily  and  effectively  the  muse  might  be  made  to 
serve  the  cause  of  religion.  Southwell's  work  had  a 
distinct  effect  on  several  of  the  smaller  writers  of  the 
great  age,  and  perhaps  we  may  even  trace  it  in  the 
more  remarkable  work  of  his  successor  Donne.  Ben 
Jonson,  writing  to  the  third  of  the  poets  represented  in 
this  booklet,  declared  that  could  he  have  claimed  "  The 
Burning  Babe"  as  his  own  he  would  have  been  con- 
tent to  destroy  much  that  he  had  written.  That  poem 
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is  indeed  like  a  bit  of  Blake  written  a  couple  of 
centuries  before  the  time  of  that  mystic. 

II 

HENRY  CONSTABLE  (1562-1613)  was  a  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Constable  of  Newark.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
matriculated  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
early  in  life,  despite  his  Protestant  upbringing,  became 
a  Roman  Catholic ;  as  such  England — as  we  saw  in 
the  case  of  his  contemporary  Southwell — was  no  safe 
place  for  him.  He  went  to  France  and  remained 
there  many  years.  His  religion  was  not  apparently 
of  the  zealous  character  of  his  fellow  poet's,  for  not 
only  did  he  not  devote  his  poetic  talent  entirely  to 
religious  themes,  but  he  was  in  correspondence  with 
the  English  Court  seemingly  in  the  capacity  of  spy. 
He  returned  to  England  on  the  accession  of  James 
without  having  secured  the  essential  permit  to  do  so, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  taken  and  put  in  the 
Tower  where  he  remained  presumably  for  about  a  year. 
He  died  at  Liege  in  October  1613. 

Constable  enjoyed  considerable  popularity  as  poet 
in  his  day.  He  wrote  much  in  the  sonnet  form 
widely  practised  by  writers  of  his  time — indeed  he 
shares  with  Sidney  the  honour  of  being  first  introducer 
into  this  country  of  the  Italian  sonnet  form.  The 
first  book  of  his  of  which  we  have  record  is  his  sonnet 
sequence  "  Diana  "  (1592),  whilst  he  further  wrote — as 
if  to  show  that  his  muse  was  not  entirely  given  over 
to  worldly  matters — a  series  of  "  Spiritual  Sonnets." 
The  best  that  he  wrote  in  this  form  is  excellent  indeed, 
as  will  be  seen  herein  ;  though  in  many  of  the  poems 
he  echoes  the  conceits  which  were  among  the 
commonest  poetical  "  properties "  of  the  period,  at 
times  he  could  strike  a  deeper  note.  In  his  pastoral 
poems  he  appears  in  a  more  individual  style,  while  his 
pieces  of  this  character  are  marked  by  the  ease  and 
grace  characteristic  of  the  best  lyrical  poetry  of  the  day. 
One  of  these  pastorals,  "The  Shepherd's  Song  of  Venus 
and  Adonis,  has,  apart  from  its  inherent  interest,  a 
special  value  as  being,  according  to  some  authorities, 
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the  poem  which  suggested  to  Shakespeare  his  greater 
poem  on  the  same  theme.  That  Constable,  whatever 
might  be  his  difficulties  with  the  authorities  over  his 
religious  differences,  was  popular  as  a  poet  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  references  to  him  in  contemporary 
literature.  In  "  The  Return  from  Parnassus,"  written 
at  about  the  time  that  the  poet  made  his  unauthorised 
return  from  the  Continent,  for  example,  Constable 
stands  second  upon  the  list  of  eleven  poets,  "good 
men  and  true,"  whom  Ingenioso  asks  Judicio  to 
"censure."  Judicio  deals  briefly  but  pointedly  and 
punningly  with  Constable — 

"Sweet  Constable  doth  take  the  wondering  ear, 
And  lays  it  up  in  willing  prisonment." 

Ill 

WILLIAM  DRUMMOND  of  Hawthornden  (1585-1649) 
was  a  more  voluminous  writer  than  either  of  those 
with  whom  he  is  here  associated,  and  he  is  also  a 
writer  more  frequently  represented  in  the  anthologies. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Drummond, 
laird  of  Hawthornden,  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
The  poet  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  High  School 
and  University,  and  in  1606  when  en  route  for  the 
Continent  to  study  law  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
London.  After  passing  two  or  three  years  studying 
in  France  he  in  1609  returned  to  Scotland,  paying  his 
second  visit  to  London  in  the  following  year.  On  his 
return  home  after  that  visit  he  became  laird  of 
Hawthornden  by  his  father's  death,  and  thenceforward 
rarely  left  the  place  with  which  his  name  is  now  ever 
wedded.  His  first  poem,  an  elegy  on  the  death  of 
Prince  Henry,  was  published  in  1613.  In  the  following 
year  he  married,  but  his  wife  did  not  long  survive,'  and 
in  1616  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  inspired  by 
his  love  for  her  and  his  grief  at  her  early  loss. 
Drummond  had  many  friends  and  correspondents  in 
London,  and  in  1618  Ben  Jonson  walked  thence 
to  Edinburgh,  and  there  made  the  Scots  poet's 
acquaintance,  staying  with  him  for  two  or  three 
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weeks.  A  pleasant  story  which  one  would  like  to 
think  true  has  it  that  the  walk  was  undertaken  simply 
with  the  object  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  fellow 
poet.  In  1626  we  find  Drummond  in  something  of 
an  unexpected  light  seeking  to  patent  a  number  of 
mechanical  inventions  mostly  connected  with  military 
science.  In  1632  he  married  again.  Marriage  and 
mechanics  had  not  however  altogether  supplanted  the 
muse,  for  in  1633  he  furnished  the  poems  and  speeches 
called  for  by  Charles  the  First's  Edinburgh  Coronation. 
The  execution  of  the  king  is  said  to  have  hastened 
Drummond's  death  ;  he  died  at  Hawthornden  on  April 
4th,  1649. 

Drummond's  poetry, it  has  sometimes  been  objected, 
is  the  poetry  of  a  learned  rather  than  of  an  inspired 
writer  ;  but  in  some  of  his  sonnets,  and  frequently  in 
his  songs  and  madrigals,  he  has  a  spontaneity,  and  a 
lyric  sweetness  which  are  likely  long  to  delight  all  who 
care  for  poetry. 

WALTER  JERROLD. 


Robert  Southwell 


[In  preparing  the  Southwell  text  I  have  been  enabled  to 
correct  many  long-standing  misprints  by  reference  to  Dr 
Grosart's  edition  of  Southwell's  Poems  in  the  Fuller  Worthies 
Library:  the  best  edition  of  Southwell  hitherto  printed. — 
J.R.T.] 

The  Burning  Babe 

As  I  in  hoary  Winter's  night 

Stood  shivering  in  the  snow, 
Surprised  I  was  with  sudden  heat, 

Which  made  my  heart  to  glow  ; 
And  lifting  up  a  fearful  eye 

To  view  what  fire  was  near, 
A  pretty  Babe,  all  burning  bright, 

Did  in  the  air  appear, 
Who,  scorched  with  excessive  heat, 

Such  floods  of  tears  did  shed, 
As  though  His  floods  should  quench  His  flames 

Which  with  His  tears  were  fed. 
"  Alas,"  quoth  He,  "  but  newly  born, 

In  fiery  heats  I  fry  ; 
Yet  none  approach  to  warm  their  hearts 

Or  feel  My  fire  but  I. 
My  faultless  breast  the  furnace  is, 

The  fuel,  wounding  thorns, 
Love  is  the  fire,  and  sighs  the  smoke, 

The  ashes,  shame  and  scorns. 
The  fuel  Justice  layeth  on, 

And  Mercy  blows  the  coals, 
The  metal  in  this  furnace  wrought 

Are  men's  defiled  souls, 
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For  which,  as  now  on  fire  I  am 

To  work  them  to  their  good, 
So  will  I  melt  into  a  bath 

To  wash  them  in  My  blood." 
With  this  He  vanished  out  of  sight, 

And  swiftly  shrunk  away  ; 
And  straight  I  called  unto  mind 

That  it  was  Christmas  day. 


A  Child  my  Choice 

LET  folly  praise  that  fancy  loves,  I  praise  and  love 

that  Child 
Whose  heart  no   thought,  Whose  tongue  no  word, 

Whose  hand  no  deed  defiled. 
I  praise  Him  most,  I  love  Him  best,  all  praise  and 

love  is  His  ; 
While  Him  I  love,  in  Him  I  live,  and  cannot  live 

amiss. 
Love's   sweetest  mark,  laud's   highest   theme,  man's 

most  desired  light, 
To  love  Him  life,  to  leave  Him  death,  to  live  in  Him 

delight. 

He  mine  by  gift,  I  His  by  debt,  thus  each  to  other  due, 
First  friend  He  was,  best  friend  He  is,  all  times  will 

try  Him  true. 
Though  young,  yet  wise,  though  small,  yet  strong ; 

though  man,  yet  GOD  He  is  ; 
As  wise  He  knows,  as  strong  He  can,  as  GOD  He  loves 

to  bliss. 
His  knowledge  rules,  His  strength  defends,  His  love 

doth  cherish  all ; 
His  birth  our  joy,  His  life  our  light,  His  death  our  end 

of  thrall. 
Alas  !    He  weeps,  He   sighs,  He  pants,  yet  do   His 

angels  sing ; 
Out  of  His  tears,  His  sighs  and  throbs,  doth  bud  a 

joyful  spring. 
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Almighty  Babe  !   Whose  tender  arms  can  force  all 

foes  to  fly, 
Correct  my  faults,  protect  my  life,  direct  me  when  I 

die. 


Mans  Civil  War 


MY  hovering  thoughts  would  fly  to  heaven, 

And  quiet  nestle  in  the  sky  ; 
Fain  would  my  ship  in  Virtue's  shore 

Without  remove  at  anchor  lie. 

But  mounting  thoughts  are  hauled  down 
With  heavy  poise  of  mortal  load  ; 

And  blust'ring  storms  deny  my  ship 
In  Virtue's  haven  secure  abode. 

When  inward  eye  to  heavenly  sights 
Doth  draw  my  longing  heart's  desire, 

The  world  with  jesses  of  delights 

Would  to  her  perch  my  thoughts  retire. 

Fond  Fancy  trains  to  Pleasure's  lure, 
Though  Reason  stiffly  do  repine  ; 

Though  Wisdom  woo  me  to  the  saint, 
Yet  Sense  would  win  me  to  the  shrine. 

Where  Reason  loathes,  there  Fancy  loves, 
And  overrules  the  captive  will ; 

Foes  senses  are  to  Virtue's  lore, 
They  draw  the  wit  their  wish  to  fill. 

Need  craves  consent  of  soul  to  sense, 
Yet  divers  bents  breed  civil  fray  ; 

Hard  hap  where  halves  must  disagree, 
Or  truce  of  halves  the  whole  betray  ! 
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O  cruel  fight  !  where  fighting  friend 
With  love  doth  kill  a  favouring  foe, 

Where  peace  with  sense  is  war  with  God, 
And  self-delight  the  seed  of  woe  ! 

Dame  Pleasure's  drugs  are  steeped  in  sin, 
Their  sugared  taste  doth  breed  annoy  ; 

O  fickle  sense  !  beware  her  gin, 
Sell  not  thy  soul  to  brittle  joy  ! 


WHERE  words  are  weak  and  foes  encount'ring  strong, 
Where  mightier  do  assault  than  do  defend, 

The  feebler  part  puts  up  enforced  wrong, 
And  silent  sees  that  speech  could  not  amend. 

Yet  higher  powers  must  think,  though  they  repine, 

When  sun  is  set,  the  little  stars  will  shine. 

While  pike  doth  range  the  silly  tench  doth  fly, 
And  crouch  in  privy  creeks  with  smaller  fish  ; 

Yet  pikes  are  caught  when  little  fish  go  by, 
These  fleet  afloat  while  those  do  fill  the  dish. 

There  is  a  time  even  for  the  worm  to  creep, 

And  suck  the  dew  while  all  her  foes  do  sleep. 

The  merlin  cannot  ever  soar  on  high, 

Nor  greedy  greyhound  still  pursue  the  chase  ; 

The  tender  lark  will  find  a  time  to  fly, 
And  fearful  hare  to  run  a  quiet  race  : 

He  that  high  growth  on  cedars  did  bestow, 

Gave  also  lowly  mushrooms  leave  to  grow. 

In  Aman's  pomp  poor  Mardocheus  wept, 
Yet  God  did  turn  his  fate  upon  his  foe  ; 

The  lazar  pined  while  Dives'  feast  was  kept, 
Yet  he  to  heaven,  to  hell  did  Dives  go. 

We  trample  grass,  and  prize  the  flowers  of  May, 

Yet  grass  is  green  when  flowers  do  fade  away. 
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Look  Home 

RETIRED  thoughts  enjoy  their  own  delights, 
As  beauty  doth  in  self-beholding  eye  ; 

Man's  mind  a  mirror  is  of  heavenly  sights, 
A  brief  wherein  all  marvels  summed  lie, 

Of  fairest  forms  and  sweetest  shapes  the  store, 

Most  graceful  all,  yet  thought  may  grace  them  more. 

The  mind  a  creature  is,  yet  can  create, 
To  Nature's  patterns  adding  higher  skill ; 

Of  finest  works  wit  better  could  the  state 
If  force  of  wit  had  equal  power  of  will : 

Device  of  man  in  working  hath  no  end  ; 

What  thought  can  think  another  thought  can  mend. 

Man's  soul  of  endless  beauties  image  is, 
Drawn  by  the  work  of  endless  skill  and  might ; 

This  skilful  might  gave  many  sparks  of  bliss, 
And  to  discern  this  bliss,  a  native  light ; 

To  frame  God's  image  as  His  worth  required 

His  might,  His  skill,  His  word  and  will  conspired. 

All  that  he  had  His  image  should  present, 
All  that  it  should  present  he  could  afford, 

To  that  he  could  afford  his  will  was  bent, 
His  will  was  followed  with  performing  word  ; 

Let  this  suffice,  by  this  conceive  the  rest, — 

He  should,  he  could,  he  would,  he  did  the  best. 


Times  go  by  Turns 

THE  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again, 

Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower  ; 

The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain, 
The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moist'ning  shower  ; 

Times  go  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course, 

From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 
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The  sea  of  Fortune  doth  not  ever  flow, 
She  draws  her  favours  to  the  lowest  ebb  ; 

Her  tide  hath  equal  times  to  come  and  go, 

Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web  ; 

No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end, 

No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

Not  always  fall  of  leaf  nor  ever  spring, 
No  endless  night,  yet  not  eternal  day  ; 

The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing, 

The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay  : 

Thus  with  succeeding  turns  God  tempereth  all, 

That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fall. 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost ; 

The  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  little  fish  ; 
In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are  cross'd, 

Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  they  wish  ; 
Unmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall : 
Who  least,  hath  some  ;  who  most,  hath  never  all. 


Love's  Servile  Lot 

LOVE  mistress  is  of  many  minds 
Yet  few  know  whom  they  serve  ; 

They  reckon  least  how  little  Love 
Their  service  doth  deserve. 

The  will  she  robbeth  from  the  wit, 
The  sense  from  reason's  lore  ; 

She  is  delightful  in  the  rind, 
Corrupted  in  the  core. 

She  shroudeth  Vice  in  Virtue's  veil ; 

Pretending  good  in  ill ; 
She  off'reth  joy,  affordeth  grief, 

A  Kiss,  where  she  doth  kill. 
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A  honey-shower  rains  from  her  lips, 
Sweet  lights  shine  in  her  face  ; 

She  hath  the  blush  of  virgin  mind, 
The  mind  of  viper's  race. 

She  makes  thee  seek,  yet  fear  to  find  ; 

To  find  but  not  enjoy  ; 
In  many  frowns  some  gliding  smiles 

She  yields,  to  more  annoy. 

She  woos  thee  to  come  near  her  fire, 
Yet  doth  she  draw  it  from  thee  ; 

Far  off  she  makes  thy  heart  to  fry, 
And  yet  to  freeze  within  thee. 

She  letteth  fall  some  luring  baits 

For  fools  to  gather  up  ; 
Too  sweet,  too  sour,  to  every  taste 

She  tempereth  her  cup. 

Soft  souls  she  binds  in  tender  twist, 
Small  flies  in  spinner's  web, 

She  sets  afloat  some  luring  streams, 
But  makes  them  soon  to  ebb. 

Her  wat'ry  eyes  have  burning  force  ; 

Her  floods  and  flames  conspire  ; 
Tears  kindle  sparks,  sobs  fuel  are, 

And  sighs  do  blow  her  fire. 

May  never  was  the  month  of  love, 
For  May  is  full  of  flowers, 

But  rather  April,  wet  by  kind, 
For  love  is  full  of  showers. 

Like  tyrant,  cruel  wounds  she  gives, 
Like  surgeon,  salve  she  lends  ; 

But  salve  and  sore  have  equal  force, 

For  death  is  both  their  ends. 
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With  soothing  words  enthralled  souls 

She  chains  in  servile  bands  ; 
Her  eye  in  silence  hath  a  speech 

Which  eye  best  understands. 

Her  little  sweet  hath  many  sours  ; 

Short  hap  immortal  harms  ; 
Her  loving  looks  are  murd'ring  darts, 

Her  songs  bewitching  charms. 

Like  Winter  rose  and  Summer  ice 

Her  joys  are  still  untimely  ; 
Before  her  Hope,  behind  Remorse  : 

Fair  first,  in  fine  unseemly. 

Moods,  passions,  fancies,  jealous  fits, 

Attend  upon  her  train  ; 
She  yieldeth  rest  without  repose, 

And  heaven  in  hellish  pain. 

Her  house  is  Sloth,  her  door  Deceit, 
And  slippery  Hope  her  stairs  ; 

Unbashful  boldness  bids  her  guests, 
And  every  vice  repairs. 

Her  diet  is  of  such  delights 

As  please  till  they  be  past ; 
But  then  the  poison  kills  the  heart 

That  did  entice  the  taste. 

Her  sleep  in  sin  doth  end  in  wrath, 

Remorse  rings  her  awake  ; 
Death  calls  her  up,  Shame  drives  her  out, 

Despairs  her  upshot  make. 

Plow  not  the  seas,  sow  not  the  sands, 

Leave  off  your  idle  pain  ; 
Seek  other  mistress  for  your  minds, 

Love's  service  is  in  vain. 
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Content  and  Rich 


I  DWELL  in  Grace's  court, 
Enriched  with  Virtue's  rights  ; 

Faith  guides  my  wit ;  Love  leads  my  will, 
Hope  all  my  mind  delights. 

In  lowly  vales  I  mount 

To  Pleasure's  highest  pitch  ; 
My  silly  shroud  true  honours  brings, 

My  poor  estate  is  rich. 

My  conscience  is  my  crown, 

Contented  thoughts  my  rest ; 
My  heart  is  happy  in  itself, 

My  bliss  is  in  my  breast. 

Enough  I  reckon  wealth  ; 

A  mean  the  surest  lot, 
That  lies  too  high  for  base  contempt, 

Too  low  for  envy's  shot. 

My  wishes  are  but  few, 

All  easy  to  fulfil, 
I  make  the  limits  of  my  poure 

The  bounds  unto  my  will. 

I  have  no  hopes  but  one, 

Which  is  of  heavenly  reign  : 
Effects  attained,  or  not  desired, 

All  lower  hopes  refrain. 

I  feel  no  care  of  coin, 

Well-doing  is  my  wealth  : 
My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is, 

While  grace  affordeth  health. 
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I  clip  high-climbing  thoughts, 
The  wings  of  swelling  pride  : 

Their  fall  is  worst,  that  from  the  height 
Of  greatest  honours  slide. 

Sith  sails  of  largest  size 
The  storm  doth  soonest  tear  : 

I  bear  so  low  and  small  a  sail 
As  freeth  me  from  fear. 

I  wrestle  not  with  rage 

While  Fury's  flame  doth  burn  ; 
It  is  in  vain  to  stop  the  stream 

Until  the  tide  do  turn. 

But  when  the  flame  is  out, 
And  ebbing  wrath  doth  end, 

I  turn  a  late  enraged  foe 
Into  a  quiet  friend  ; 

And,  taught  with  often  proof, 

A  tempered  calm  I  find 
To  be  most  solace  to  itself, 

Best  cure  for  angry  mind. 

Spare  diet  is  my  fare, 

My  clothes  more  fit  than  fine  : 
I  know  I  feed  and  clothe  a  foe 

That  pampered  would  repine. 

I  envy  not  their  hap 

Whom  favour  doth  advance  : 
I  take  no  pleasure  in  their  pain 

That  have  less  happy  chance. 

To  rise  by  others'  fall 

I  deem  a  losing  gain  ; 
All  states  with  others'  ruins  built, 

To  ruin  run  amain. 
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No  change  of  Fortune's  calms 
Can  cast  my  comforts  down  ; 

When  Fortune  smiles,  I  smile  to  think 
How  quickly  she  will  frown  ; 

And  when  in  froward  mood 

She  proves  an  angry  foe, 
Small  gain  I  found  to  let  her  come, 

Less  loss  to  let  her  go. 


A  Vale  of  Tears 


A  VALE  there  is,  enwrapped  with  dismal  shades, 
Which,  thick  with  mournful  pines,  shrouds  from  the 
sun  ; 

Where  hanging  cliffs  yield  short  and  dumpish  glades, 
And  snowy  flood  with  broken  streams  doth  run  : 

Where  eye-roam  is  from  rocks  to  cloudy  sky, 
From  thence  to  dales  with  stony  ruins  strowed, 

Then  to  the  crushed  water's  frothy  fry, 
Which  tumbleth  from  the  tops  where  snow  is  thawed. 

Where  ears  of  other  sound  can  have  no  choice, 
But  various  blustering  of  the  stubborn  wind 

In  trees,  in  caves,  in  straits  with  divers  noise, 
Which  now  doth  hiss,  now  howl,  now  roar  by  kind  : 

Where  waters  wrestle  with  encountering  stones 

That  break  their  streams  and  turn  them  into  foam  ; 

The  hollow  clouds,  full  fraught  with  thundering  groans, 
With    hideous   thumps   discharge   their    pregnant 
womb. 

And  in  the  horror  of  this  fearful  quire 
Consists  the  music  of  this  doleful  place  ; 

All  pleasant  birds  their  tunes  from  thence  retire, 
Where  none  but  heavy  notes  have  any  grace. 
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Resort  there  is  of  none  but  pilgrim-wights, 
That  pass  with  trembling  foot  and  panting  heart ; 

With  terror  cast  in  cold  and  shuddering  frights, 
They  judge  the  place  to  terror  framed  by  art. 

Yet  Nature's  work  it  is,  by  art  untouched  ; 

So  strait  indeed,  so  vast  unto  the  eye, 
With  such  disordered  order  strangely  couched, 

And  so,  with  pleasing  horror,  low  and  high, — 

That  who  it  views  must  needs  remain  aghast, 
Much  at  the  work,  more  at  the  Maker's  might ; 

And  muse  how  Nature  such  a  plot  could  cast, 
Where  nothing  seemed  wrong,  yet  nothing  right. 

A  place  for  mated  minds,  an  only  bower 
Where  every  thing  doth  soothe  a  pensive  mood  ; 

Earth  lies  forlorn,  the  cloudy  sky  doth  lour, 
The  wind  here  weeps,  here  sighs,  here  cries  aloud. 

The  struggling  flood  between  the  marble  groans, 
Then  roaring  beats  upon  the  craggy  sides  ; 

A  little  off,  amid  the  pebble  stones, 

With  bubbling  streams  and  purling  noise  it  glides. 

The  pines  thick  set,  high  grown,  and  ever  green, 
Still  clothe  the  place  with  shade  and  mourning  veil  ; 

Here  gaping  cliff,  there  moss-grown  plain  is  seen  ; 
Here  hope  doth  spring,  and  there  again  doth  quail. 

Huge  massy  stones  that  hang  by  tickle  stay, 
Still  threaten  fall,  and  seem  to  hang  in  fear  ; 

Some  withered  trees,  ashamed  of  their  decay, 
Beset  with  green,  are  forced  gray  coats  to  wear. 

Here  crystal  springs  crept  out  of  secret  vein 
Straight  find  some  envious  hole  that  hides  their 
grace ; 

Here  sered  tufts  lament  the  want  of  rain, 
There  thunder-wrack  gives  terror  to  the  place. 
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All  pangs  and  heavy  passions  here  may  find 
A  thousand  motives  suited  to  their  griefs, 

To  feed  the  sorrows  of  their  troubled  mind, 
And  chase  away  dame  Pleasure's  vain  reliefs. 

To  plaining  thoughts  this  vale  a  rest  may  be, 
To  which  from  worldly  joys  they  may  retire, 

Where  Sorrow  springs  from  water,  stone,  and  tree  ; 
Where  every  thing  with  mourners  doth  conspire. 

Set  here,  my  soul,  main  streams  of  tears  afloat, 
Here  all  thy  sinful  foils  alone  recount, 

Of  solemn  tunes  make  thou  the  dolefull'st  note, 
That  to  thy  ditty's  dolor  may  amount. 

When  Echo  doth  repeat  thy  plaintful  cries 
Think  that  the  very  stones  thy  sins  bewray, 

And  now  accuse  thee  with  their  sad  replies, 
As  heaven  and  earth  shall  in  the  later  day. 

Let  former  faults  be  fuel  of  the  fire, 

For  grief,  in  limbeck  of  thy  heart,  to  'still 

Thy  pensive  thoughts  and  dumps  of  thy  desire, 
And  vapour  tears  up  to  thy  eyes  at  will. 

Let  tears  to  tunes,  and  pains  to  plaints  be  press'd, 
And  let  this  be  the  burden  of  thy  song  : 

Come,  deep  Remorse,  possess  my  sinful  breast ; 
Delights,  adieu  !  I  harbour'd  you  too  long. 


Upon  the  Image  of  Death 

BEFORE  my  face  the  picture  hangs 
That  daily  should  put  me  in  mind 

Of  those  cold  names  and  bitter  pangs 
That  shortly  I  am  like  to  find  : 

But  yet,  alas  !  full  little  I 

Do  think  thereon,  that  I  must  die. 
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I  often  look  upon  a  face 

Most  ugly,  grisly,  bare  and  thin  ; 
I  often  view  the  hollow  place 

Where  eyes  and  nose  had  sometimes  been 
I  see  the  bones  across  that  lie, 
Yet  little  think  that  I  must  die. 

I  read  the  label  underneath, 
That  telleth  me  whereto  I  must ; 

I  see  the  sentence  eke  that  saith  : 
"  Remember,  man,  that  thou  art  dust." 

But  yet,  alas  !  but  seldom  I 

Do  think  indeed  that  I  must  die. 

Continually  at  my  bed's  head 

A  hearse  doth  hang,  which  doth  me  tell 
That  I  ere  morning  may  be  dead, 

Though  now  I  feel  myself  full  well  : 
But  yet,  alas  !  for  all  this,  I 
Have  little  mind  that  I  must  die. 

The  gown  which  I  do  use  to  wear, 
The  knife  wherewith  I  cut  my  meat, 

And  eke  that  old  and  ancient  chair 
Which  is  my  only  usual  seat : 

All  these  do  tell  me  I  must  die, 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 

My  ancestors  are  turned  to  clay, 
And  many  of  my  mates  are  gone  ; 

My  youngers  daily  drop  away, 
And  can  I  think  to  'scape  alone  ? 

No,  no,  I  know  that  I  must  die, 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 

Not  Solomon,  for  all  his  wit, 

Nor  Samson,  though  he  were  so  strong, 
No  king  nor  person  ever  yet 

Could  'scape,  but  Death  laid  him  along  : 
Wherefore  I  know  that  I  must  die, 
And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 
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Though  all  the  East  did  quake  to  hear 
Of  Alexander's  dreadful  name, 

And  all  the  West  did  likewise  fear 
To  hear  of  Julius  Caesar's  fame, 

Yet  both  by  Death  in  dust  now  lie  ; 

Who  then  can  'scape,  but  he  must  die  ? 

If  none  can  'scape  Death's  dreadful  dart ; 

If  rich  and  poor  his  beck  obey  ;     ^ 
If  strong,  if  wise,  if  all  do  smart, 

Then  I  to  'scape  shall  have  no  way. 
Oh  !  grant  me  grace,  O  God  !  that  I 
My  life  may  mend,  sith  I  must  die. 


Life  is  but  Loss 


BY  force  I  live,  in  will  I  wish  to  die  ; 

In  plaint  I  pass  the  length  of  ling'ring  days  ; 
Free  would  my  soul  from  mortal  body  fly 

And  tread  the  track  of  death's  desired  ways  : 
Life  is  but  loss  where  death  is  deemed  gain. 
And  loathed  pleasures  breed  displeasing  pain. 

Who  would  not  die  to  kill  all  murd'ring  griefs  ? 

Or  who  would  live  in  never-dying  fears  ? 
Who  would  not  wish  his  treasure  safe  from  thieves, 

And  quit  his  heart  from  pangs,  his  eyes  from  tears  ? 
Death  parteth  but  two  ever-fighting  foes, 
Whose  civil  strife  doth  work  our  endless  woes. 

Life  is  a  wand'ring  course  to  doubtful  rest, 

As  oft  a  cursed  rise  to  damning  leap, 
As  happy  race  to  win  a  heavenly  crest ; 

None  being  sure  what  final  fruits  to  reap  : 
And  who  can  like  in  such  a  life  to  dwell, 
Whose  ways  are  strait  to  heaven,  but  wide  to  hell  ? 
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Come,  cruel  death,  why  ling'rest  thou  so  long  ? 

What  doth  withhold  thy  dint  from  fatal  stroke  ? 
Now  press'd  I  am,  alas  !  thou  dost  me  wrong 

To  let  me  live,  more  anger  to  provoke  : 
Thy  right  is  had  when  thou  hast  stopp'd  my  breath, 
Why  shouldst  thou  stay  to  work  my  double  death  ? 

If  Saul's  attempt  in  falling  on  his  blade 
As  lawful  were  as  ethe  to  put  in  ure ; 1 

If  Samson's  leave  a  common  law  were  made  ; 
Of  Abel's  lot  if  all  that  would  were  sure  ; 

Then,  cruel  Death,  thou  shouldst  the  tyrant  play 

With  none  but  such  as  wished  for  delay. 

Where  life  is  loved  thou  ready  art  to  kill, 
And  to  abridge  with  sudden  pangs  their  joy  ; 

Where  life  is  loath'd  thou  wilt  not  work  their  will, 
But  dost  adjourn  their  death  to  their  annoy. 

To  some  thou  art  a  fierce  unbidden  guest ; 

But  those  that  crave  thy  help  thou  helpest  least. 

Avaunt,  O  viper  !  I  thy  spite  defy  ; 

There  is  a  God  that  overrules  thy  force, 
Who  can  thy  weapons  to  His  will  apply, 

And  shorten  or  prolong  our  brittle  course  : 
I  on  His  mercy,  not  thy  might  rely  ; 
To  Him  I  live,  for  Him  I  hope  to  die. 

1  As  lawful  as  it  were  easy  to  put  in  practice. 
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The  Shepherd's  Song  of 
Venus  and  Adonis 


VENUS  fair  did  ride,  Silver  doves  they  drew  her, 
By  the  pleasant  lawnds  Ere  the  sun  did  rise ; 
Vesta's  beauty  rich  Opened  wide  to  view  her, 
Philomel  records  Pleasing  harmonies. 
Every  bird  of  spring  Cheerfully  did  sing, 

Paphos'  goddess  they  salute  ; 
Now  Love's  queen  so  fair,  Had  of  mirth  no  care, 

For  her  son  had  made  her  mute. 
In  her  breast  so  tender  He  a  shaft  did  enter, 

When  her  eyes  beheld  a  boy  ; 
Adonis  was  he  named,  By  his  mother  shamed, 

Yet  he  now  is  Venus'  joy. 

Him  alone  she  met,  Ready  bound  for  hunting, 
Him  she  kindly  greets,  And  his  journey  stays  ; 
Him  she  seeks  to  kiss  No  devices  wanting, 
Him  her  eyes  still  woo,  Him  her  tongue  still  prays. 
He  with  blushing  red  Hangeth  down  the  head 

Not  a  kiss  can  he  afford ; 
His  face  is  turn'd  away,  Silence  said  her  nay, 

Still  she  woo'd  him  for  a  word. 

"Speak,"    she    said,    "thou    fairest,    Beauty    thou 
impairest ; 

See  me,  I  am  pale  and  wan. 
Lovers  all  adore  me,  I  for  love  implore  thee  "  ; 

Crystal  tears  with  that  down  ran. 
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Him  herewith  she  forced  To  come  sit  down  by  her, 
She  his  neck  embraced,  Gazing  in  his  face  ; 
He,  like  one  transform'd,  Stirr'd  no  look  to  eye  her, 
Every  herb  did  woo  him  Growing  in  that  place. 
Each  bird  with  a  ditty,  Prayed  him  for  pity 

In  behalf  of  Beauty's  queen  ; 
Waters'  gentle  murmur  Craved  him  to  love  her, 

Yet  no  liking  could  be  seen. 

"Boy,"  she  said,  "look  on  me;  Still  I  gaze  upon 
thee  ; 

Speak,  I  pray  thee,  my  delight ! " 
Coldly  he  replied,  And  in  brief  denied 

To  bestow  on  her  a  sight. 

"  I  am  now  too  young  To  be  won  by  beauty, 
Tender  are  my  years,  I  am  yet  a  bud." 
"  Fair  thou  art,"  she  said,  "  Then  it  is  thy  duty, 
Wert  thou  but  a  blossom,  To  effect  my  good. 
Every  beauteous  flower  Boasteth  in  my  power, 

Birds  and  beasts  my  laws  effect ; 
Myrrha,  thy  fair  mother,  Most  of  any  other 

Did  my  lovely  hests  respect. 
Be  with  me  delighted,  Thou  shalt  be  requited, 

Every  nymph  on  thee  shall  tend  ; 
All  the  gods  shall  love  thee,  Man  shall  not  reprove 
thee, 

Love  himself  shall  be  thy  friend." 

"  Wend  thee  from  me,  Venus  ;  I  am  not  disposed  ; 
Thou  wring's!  me  too  hard  ;  Prithee,  let  me  go. 
Fie,  what  a  pain  it  is  Thus  to  be  enclosed  ! 
If  love  begin  with  labour,  It  will  end  in  woe." 
"  Kiss  me,  I  will  leave."     "  Here  a  kiss  receive." 

"A  short  kiss  I  do  it  find. 
Wilt  thou  leave  me  so  ?    Yet  thou  shalt  not  go. 

Breathe  once  more  thy  balmy  wind  ; 
It  smelleth  of  the  myrrh-tree,  That  to  the  world  did 
bring  thee ; 

Never  was  perfume  so  sweet." 
When  she  had  thus  spoken,  She  gave  him  a  token, 

And  their  naked  bosoms  meet. 
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"Now,"  he  said,  "let's  go.      Hark,  the  hounds  are 

crying  ! 

Grisly  boar  is  up  ;  Huntsmen  follow  fast." 
At  the  name  of  boar,  Venus  seemed  dying, 
Deadly  coloured  pale,  Roses  overcast. 
"  Speak,"  said  she,  "  no  more  Of  following  the  boar, 

Thou,  unfit  for  such  a  chase. 
Course  the  fearful  hare,  Venison  do  not  spare. 

If  thou  wilt  yield  Venus  grace, 

Shun  the  boar,  I   pray  thee,   Else   I   still  will  stay 
thee." 

Herein  he  vowed  to  please  her  mind. 
Then  her  arms  enlarged,  Loth  she  him  discharged  ; 

Forth  he  went  as  swift  as  wind. 

Thetis  Phoebus'  steeds  In  the  west  retained, 
Hunting-sport  was  past,  Love  her  love  did  seek. 
Sight  of  him  too  soon,  Gentle  queen,  she  gained  ; 
On  the  ground  he  lay,  Blood  had  left  his  cheek. 
For  an  orped  swine  Smit  him  in  the  groin  ; 

Deadly  wound  his  death  did  bring. 
Which  when  Venus  found,  She  fell  in  a  swound, 

And,  awaked,  her  hands  did  wring. 
Nymphs  and  satyrs   skipping,  Came  together  trip- 


Echo  every  cry  express'd  ; 
Venus  by  her  power  Turn'd  him  to  a  flower, 
Which  she  weareth  in  her  crest. 


/ 
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A  Pastoral  Song  between 
Phyllis  and  Amaryllis, 
Two  Nymphs,  each 
answering  other  line  for 
line. 


FIE  on  the  sleights  that  men  devise, 

Heigho,  silly  sleights ! 
When  simple  maids  they  would  entice, 

Maids  are  young  men's  chief  delights. 
Nay,  women  they  witch  with  their  eyes, 

Eyes  like  beams  of  burning  sun, 
And  men  once  caught,  they  soon  despise, 

So  are  shepherds  oft  undone. 

If  any  young  man  win  a  maid, 

Happy  man  is  he  ; 
By  trusting  him  she  is  betray^, 

Fie  upon  such  treachery  ! 
If  maids  win  young  men  with  their  guiles, 

Heigho,  guileful  grief ! 
They  deal  like  weeping  crocodiles, 

That  murder  men  without  relief. 

I  know  a  simple  country  hind, 

Heigho,  silly  swain  ! 
To  whom  fair  Daphne  proved  unkind  : 

Was  he  not  kind  to  her  again  ? 
He  vowed  by  Pan  with  many  an  oath, 

Heigho,  shepherd's  god  is  he  ! 
Yet  since  hath  changed  and  broke  his  troth, 

Troth-plight  broke  will  plagued  be. 
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She  had  deceived  many  a  swain, 

Fie  on  false  deceit ! 
And  plighted  troth  to  them  in  vain, 

There  can  be  no  grief  more  great. 
Her  measure  was  with  measure  paid, 

Heigho,  heigho,  equal  meed  ! 
She  was  beguiled  that  had  betray'd, 

So  shall  deceivers  speed. 

If  every  maid  were  like  to  me, 

Heigho,  hard  of  heart ! 
Both  love  and  lovers  scorn'd  should  be, 

Scorners  shall  be  sure  of  smart. 
If  every  maid  were  of  my  mind, 

Heigho,  heigho,  lovely  sweet ! 
They  to  their  lovers  should  prove  kind, 

Kindness  is  for  maidens  meet. 

Methinks,  love  is  an  idle  toy, 

Heigho,  busy  pain  ! 
Both  wit  and  sense  it  doth  annoy, 

Both  sense  and  wit  thereby  we  gain. 
Tush,  Phyllis,  cease  !  be  not  so  coy, 

Heigho,  heigho,  coy  disdain  ! 
I  know  you  love  a  shepherd's  boy, 

Fie  that  maidens  so  should  feign. 

Well,  Amaryllis,  now  I  yield, 

Shepherds,  pipe  aloud  ! 
Love  conquers  both  in  town  and  field, 

Like  a  tyrant  fierce  and  proud. 
The  evening  star  is  up,  ye  see, 

Vesper  shines,  we  must  away  ; 
Would  every  lover  might  agree  ! 

So  we  end  our  roundelay. 
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Damelus'    Song    to    his 
Diaphenia 

DIAPHENIA,  like  the  daffadowndilly, 
White  as  the  sun,  fair  as  the  lily, 

Heigho,  how  I  do  love  thee  ! 
I  do  love  thee  as  my  lambs 
Are  beloved  of  their  dams  : 

How  blest  were  I  if  thou  wouldst  prove  me  ! 

Diaphenia,  like  the  spreading  roses, 
That  in  thy  sweets  all  sweets  encloses, 

Fair  sweet,  how  I  do  love  thee  ! 
I  do  love  thee  as  each  flower 
Loves  the  sun's  life-giving  power  ; 

For  dead,  thy  breath  to  life  might  move  me. 

Diaphenia,  like  to  all  things  blessed, 
When  all  thy  praises  are  expressed, 

Dear  joy,  how  I  do  love  thee  ! 
As  the  birds  do  love  the  Spring, 
Or  the  bees  their  careful  king  : 

Then  in  requite,  sweet  virgin,  love  me  ! 


To  his  Flocks 

FEED  on,  my  flocks,  securely, 
Your  shepherd  watcheth  surely  : 
Run  about,  my  little  lambs, 
Skip  and  wanton  with  your  dams, 

Your  loving  herd  with  care  will  tend  ye. 
Sport  on,  fair  flocks,  at  pleasure, 
Nip  Vesta's  flow'ring  treasure  ; 
I  myself  will  duly  hark, 
When  my  watchful  dog  doth  bark  ; 

From  wolf  and  fox  I  will  defend  ye. 
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Of  his  mistress :  upon  occa- 
sion of  her  walking  in  a 
Garden 


MY  lady's  presence  makes  the  roses  red, 
Because  to  see  her  lips  they  blush  for  shame : 
The  lilies'  leaves,  for  envy,  pale  became, 
And  her  white  hands  in  them  this  envy  bred. 
The  marigold  abroad  her  leaves  doth  spread, 
Because  the  sun's  and  her  power  is  the  same  ; 
The  violet  of  purple  colour  came, 
Dyed  with  the  blood  she  made  my  heart  to  shed. 
In  brief — all  flowers  from  her  their  virtue  take  : 
From  her  sweet  breath  their  sweet  smells  do  pro- 
ceed, 

The  living  heat  which  her  eye-beams  do  make 
Warmeth  the  ground,  and  quickeneth  the  seed. 
The  rain  wherewith  she  watereth  these  flowers 
Falls  from  mine  eyes,  which  she  dissolves  in  showers. 


IF  true  love  might  true  love's  reward  obtain, 
Dumb  wonder  only  could  speak  of  my  joy  ; 
But  too  much  worth  hath  made  thee  too  much  coy, 
And  told  me  long  ago — I  loved  in  vain. 
Not  then  vain  hope  of  undeserved  gain 
Hath  made  me  paint  in  verses  mine  annoy, 
But  for  thy  pleasure  ;  that  thou  might's!  enjoy 
Thy  beauties'  sight,  in  glasses  of  my  pain. 
See  then  thy  self,  though  me  thou  wilt  not  hear, 
By  looking  on  my  verse  :  for  pain  in  verse 
Love  doth  in  pain,  beauty  in  love  appear. 
So,  if  thou  would'st  my  verses'  meaning  see, 
Expound  them  thus  :  When  I  my  love  rehearse, 
None  loves  like  him  ; — that  is,  none  fair  like  me. 
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LADY  !  in  beauty  and  in  favour  rare, 

Of  favour,  not  of  due,  I  favour  crave  : 

Nature  to  thee  beauty  and  favour  gave, 

Fair  then  thou  art,  and  favour  thou  may'st  spare. 

And  when  on  me  bestowed  your  favours  are, 

Less  favour  in  your  face  you  shall  not  have  : 

If  favour  then  a  wounded  soul  may  save, 

Of  murder's  guilt,  dear  lady,  then  beware, 

My  loss  of  life  a  million-fold  were  less 

Than  the  least  loss  should  unto  you  befall ; 

Yet  grant  this  gift  :  which  gift  when  I  possess, 

Both  I  have  life,  and  you  no  loss  at  all ; 

For  by  your  favour  only  I  do  live  ; 

And  favour  you  may  well  both  keep  and  give. 


WONDER  it  is,  and  pity  is't,  that  she 

In  whom  all  Beauty's  treasure  we  may  find, 

That  may  enrich  the  body  and  the  mind, 

Towards  the  poor  should  use  no  charity. 

My  love  is  gone  a-begging  unto  thee  ; 

And  if  that  Beauty  had  not  been  more  kind 

Than  Pity,  long  ere  this  he  had  been  pined  ; — 

But  Beauty  is  content  his  food  to  be. 

Oh,  pity  have,  when  such  poor  orphans  beg  ! 

Love,  naked  boy,  hath  nothing  on  his  back  ; 

And  though  he  wanteth  neither  arm  nor  leg, 

Yet  maimed  he  is,  sith  he  his  sight  doth  lack. 

And  yet,  though  blind,  he  Beauty  can  behold, 

And  yet,  though  naked,  he  feels  more  heat  than  cold. 


PITY  refusing  my  poor  love  to  feed, 

A  beggar  starved  for  want  of  help  he  lies, 

And  at  your  mouth,  the  door  of  beauty,  cries — 

That  thence  some  alms  of  sweet  grants  may  proceed. 

But  as  he  waiteth  for  some  almes-deed 

A  cherry-tree  before  the  door  he  spies — 

"  Oh  dear  !  "  quoth  he,  "  two  cherries  may  suffice, 

Two  only,  life  may  save  in  this  my  need." 
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But  beggars  can  they  naught  but  cherries  eat  ? 
Pardon  my  Love,  he  is  a  goddess'  son, 
And  never  feedeth  but  on  dainty  meat, 
Else  need  he  not  to  pine  as  he  hath  done  : 
For  only  the  sweet  fruit  of  this  sweet  tree 
Can  give  food  to  my  Love,  and  life  to  me. 

Of  his  Mistress  :  upon  occa- 
sion of  a  friend  of  his 
which  dissuaded  him 
from  loving 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  moaning  my  helpless  love, 

Hoping,  by  killing  hope,  my  love  to  slay  ; 

"  Let  not,"  quoth  he,  "  thy  hope  thy  heart  betray, 

Impossible  it  is  her  heart  to  move." 

But,  sith  resolved  love  cannot  remove 

As  long  as  thy  divine  perfections  stay, 

Thy  godhead  then  he  sought  to  take  away  : — 

Dear  !  seek  revenge,  and  him  a  liar  prove. 

Gods  only  do  impossibilities  : 

"  Impossible,"  saith  he,  "thy  grace  to  gain  ! " 

Show  then  the  power  of  thy  divinities, 

By  granting  me  thy  favor  to  obtain  : 

So  shall  thy  foe  give  to  himself  the  lie, 

A  goddess  thou  shalt  prove,  and  happy  I. 


SWEET  Hand !  the  sweet  yet  cruel  bow  thou  art 
From  whence  at  me  five  ivory  arrows  fly ; 
So  with  five  wounds  at  once  I  wounded  lie, 
Bearing  in  breast  the  print  of  every  dart. 
Saint  Francis  had  the  like — yet  felt  no  smart, 
Where  I  in  living  torments  never  die  ; 
His  wounds  were  in  his  hands  and  feet,  where  I 
All  these  same  helpless  wounds  feel  in  my  heart. 
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Now  as  Saint  Francis  (if  a  saint)  am  I  : 
The  bow  that  shot  these  shafts  a  relic  is, 
I  mean  the  Hand — which  is  the  reason  why 
So  many  for  devotion  thee  would  kiss  : 
And  I  thy  glove  kiss  as  a  thing  divine — 
Thy  arrows'  quiver,  and  thy  relics'  shrine. 


NEEDS  must  I  leave,  and  yet  needs  must  I  love  ; 
In  vain  my  wit  doth  paint  in  verse  my  woe  : 
Disdain  in  thee  despair  in  me  doth  show 
How  by  my  wit  I  do  my  folly  prove. 
All  this  my  heart  from  love  can  never  move  ; 
Love  is  not  in  my  heart,  no,  lady,  no  : 
My  heart  is  love  itself ;  till  I  forego 
My  heart,  I  never  can  my  love  remove. 
How  shall  I  then  leave  love  ?     I  do  intend 
Not  to  crave  grace,  but  yet  to  wish  it  still ; 
Not  to  praise  thee,  but  beauty  to  commend, 
And  so  by  beauty's  praise,  praise  thee  I  will. 
For  as  my  heart  is  love,  love  not  in  me, 
So  beauty  thou — beauty  is  not  in  thee. 


To  Our  Blessed  Lady 

SWEET  queen  !  although  thy  beauty  raise  up  me 
From  sight  of  baser  beauties  here  below  ; 
Yet  let  me  not  rest  there,  but  higher  go 
To  Him,  who  took  His  shape  from  God  and  thee. 
And  if  thy  form  in  Him  more  fair  I  see, 
What  pleasure  from  his  deity  shall  flow 
By  whose  fair  beams  his  beauty  shineth  so, 
When  I  shall  it  behold  eternally  ! 
Then  shall  my  love  of  pleasure  have  its  fill 
When  Beauty's  self,  in  whom  all  pleasure  is, 
Shall  my  enamour'd  soul  embrace  and  kiss, 
And  shall  new  loves  and  new  delights  distil 
Which  from  my  soul  shall  gush  into  my  heart, 
And  through  my  body  flow  to  every  part. 
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To  Saint    Mary  Magdalene 

SUCH  as  retired  from  sight  of  men,  like  thee, 
By  penance  seek  the  joys  of  heaven  to  win, 
In  deserts  make  their  paradise  begin, 
And  even  amongst  wild  beasts  do  angels  see  ; 
In  such  a  place  my  soul  doth  seem  to  be, 
When  in  my  body  she  laments  her  sin, 
And  none  but  brutal  passions  finds  therein, 
Except  they  be  sent  down  from  heaven  to  me. 
Yet  if  these  praises  God  to  me  impart, 
Which  He  inspired  thy  blessed  heart  withal, 
I  may  find  heaven  in  my  retired  heart ! 
And  if  thou  change  the  object  of  my  love, 
The  wing'd  Affection,  which  men  Cupid  call, 
May  get  his  sight,  and  like  an  angel  prove. 


To   Saint   Katharine 


BECAUSE  thou  wast  the  daughter  of  a  King, 

Whose  beauty  did  all  Nature's  works  exceed, 

And  wisdom  wonder  to  the  world  did  breed, 

A  muse  might  rouse  itself  on  Cupid's  wing  ; 

But,  sith  [the  graces]  which  from  nature  spring 

Were  graced  by  those  which  from  grace  did  proceed, 

And  glory  [have]  deserved,  my  Muse  doth  need 

An  angel's  feathers  when  thy  praise  I  sing. 

For  all  in  thee  became  angelical : 

An  angel's  face  had  angels'  purity, 

And  thou  an  angel's  tongue  didst  speak  withal ; 

Lo  !  why  thy  soul,  set  free  by  martyrdom, 

Was  crowned  by  God  in  angels'  company, 

And  angels'  hands  thy  body  did  entomb. 
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To  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Soul 

GIVE  pardon,  blessfed  soul,  to  my  bold  cries, 

If  they,  importune,  interrupt  thy  song, 

Which  now  with  joyful  notes  thou  sing'st  among 

The  angel-quiristers  of  th'  heavenly  skies. 

Give  pardon  eke,  sweet  soul,  to  my  slow  eyes 

That  since  I  saw  thee  now  it  is  so  long, 

And  yet  the  tears  that  unto  thee  belong 

To  thee  as  yet  they  did  not  sacrifice. 

I  did  not  know  that  thou  wert  dead  before  ; 

I  did  not  feel  the  grief  I  did  sustain  ; 

The  greater  stroke  astonisheth  the  more  ; 

Astonishment  takes  from  us  sense  of  pain  ; 

I  stood  amazed  when  others'  tears  begun, 

And  now  begin  to  weep  when  they  have  done. 


William  Drummond 
Song 

IT  autumn  was,  and  on  our  hemisphere 

Fair  Erycine l  began  bright  to  appear  ; 

Night  westward  did  her  gemmy  world  decline, 

And  hide  her  lights,  that  greater  light  might  shine  ; 

The  crested  bird  had  given  alarum  twice 

To  lazy  mortals,  to  unlock  their  eyes  ; 

The  owl  had  left  to  plain,  and  from  each  thorn 

The  wing'd  musicians  did  salute  the  morn, 

Who,  while  she  glass'd  her  locks  in  Ganges'  streams, 

Set  open  wide  the  crystal  port  of  dreams  ; 

When  I,  whose  eyes  no  drowsy  night  could  close, 

In  sleep's  soft  arms  did  quietly  repose, 

And,  for  that  heavens  to  die  me  did  deny, 

Death's  image  kissed,  and  as  dead  did  lie. 

I  lay  as  dead,  but  scarce  charm'd  were  my  cares, 

And  slaked  scarce  my  sighs,  scarce  dried  my  tears, 

Sleep  scarce  the  ugly  figures  of  the  day 

Had  with  his  sable  pencil  put  away, 

And  left  me  in  a  still  and  calmy  mood, 

When  by  my  bed  methought  a  virgin  stood, 

A  virgin  in  the  blooming  of  her  prime, 

If  such  rare  beauty  measur'd  be  by  time. 

Her  head  a  garland  wore  of  opals  bright, 

About  her  flow'd  a  gown  as  pure  as  light, 

Dear  amber  locks  gave  umbrage  to  her  face. 

Where  modesty  high  majesty  did  grace  ; 

Her  eyes  such  beams  sent  forth,  that  but  with  pain 

Here  weaker  sights  their  sparkling  could  sustain. 

1  Venus. 
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No  deity  feign'd  which  haunts  the  silent  woods 
Is  like  to  her,  nor  syren  of  the  floods  : 
Such  is  the  golden  planet  of  the  year, 
When  blushing  in  the  east  he  doth  appear. 
Her  grace  did  beauty,  voice  yet  grace  did  pass, 
Which  thus  through  pearls  and  rubies  broken  was. 

How  long  wilt  thou,  said  she,  estrang'd  from  joy, 
Paint  shadows  to  thyself  of  false  annoy  ? 
How  long  thy  mind  with  horrid  shapes  affright, 
And  in  imaginary  evils  delight ; 
Esteem  that  loss  which,  well  when  view'd,  is  gain, 
Or  if  a  loss,  yet  not  a  loss  to  plain  ? 
O  leave  thy  tired  soul  more  to  molest, 
And  think  that  woe  when  shortest  then  is  best. 
If  she  for  whom  thou  deafnest  thus  the  sky 
Be  dead,  what  then  ?  was  she  not  born  to  die  ? 
Was  she  not  mortal  born  ?     If  thou  dost  grieve 
That  times  should  be  in  which  she  should  not  live, 
Ere  e'er  she  was  weep  that  day's  wheel  was  roll'd, 
Weep  that  she  liv'd  not  in  the  age  of  gold  ; 
For  that  she  was  not  then,  thou  may's!  deplore 
As  duly  as  that  now  she  is  no  more. 
If  only  she  had  died,  thou  sure  hadst  cause 
To  blame  the  destines,  and  heaven's  iron  laws  ; 
But  look  how  many  millions  her  advance, 
What  numbers  with  her  enter  in  this  dance, 
With  those  which  are  to  come  :  shall  heavens  them 

stay, 

And  All's  fair  order  break,  thee  to  obey  ? 
Even  as  thy  birth,  death,  which  doth  thee  appal, 
A  piece  is  of  the  life  of  this  great  All. 
Strong  cities  die,  die  do  high  palmy  reigns, 
And,  weakling,  thou  thus  to  be  handled  plains. 

If  she  be  dead,  then  she  of  loathsome  days 
Hath  past  the  line,  whose  length  but  loss  bewrays  ; 
Then  she  hath  left  this  filthy  stage  of  care, 
Where  pleasure  seldom,  woe  doth  still  repair : 
For  all  the  pleasures  which  it  doth  contain, 
Not  countervail  the  smallest  minute's  pain. 
And  tell  me,  thou  who  dost  so  much  admire 
This  little  vapour,  smoke,  this  spark,  or  fire, 
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Which  life  is  call'd,  what  doth  it  thee  bequeath 
But  some  few  years  which  birth  draws  out  to  death  ? 
Which  if  thou  paragon  with  lustres  run, 
And  them  whose  career  is  but  now  begun, 
In  day's  great  vast  they  shall  far  less  appear, 
Than  with  the  sea  when  matched  is  a  tear. 
But  why  wouldst  thou  here  longer  wish  to  be  ? 
One  year  doth  serve  all  nature's  pomp  to  see, 
Nay,  even    one    day  and   night :    this   moon,  that 

sun, 

Those  lesser  fires  about  this  round  which  run, 
Be  but  the  same  which,  under  Saturn's  reign, 
Did  the  serpenting  seasons  interchain. 
How  oft  doth  life  grow  less  by  living  long  ? 
And  what  excelleth  but  what  dieth  young  ? 
For  age  which  all  abhor,  yet  would  embrace, 
Whiles  makes  the  mind  as  wrinkled  as  the  face  ; 
And  when  that  destinies  conspire  with  worth, 
That  years  not  glory  wrong,  life  soon  goes  forth. 
Leave  then  laments,  and  think  thou  didst  not  live, 
Laws  to  that  first  eternal  cause  to  give, 
But  to  obey  those  laws  which  he  hath  given, 
And  bow  unto  the  just  decrees  of  Heaven, 
Which  can  not  err,  whatever  foggy  mists 
Do  blind  men  in  these  sublunary  lists. 

But  what  if  she  for  whom  thou  spend'st  those  groans, 
And  wastest  life's  dear  torch  in  ruthful  moans, 
She  for  whose  sake  thou  hat'st  the  joyful  light, 
Court'st  solitary  shades,  and  irksome  night, 
Doth  live  ?     O  !  if  thou  canst,  through  tears,  a  space 
Lift  thy  dimm'd  lights,  and  look  upon  this  face, 
Look  if  those  eyes  which,  fool,  thou  didst  adore, 
Shine  not  more  bright  than  they  were  wont  before  ; 
Look  if  those  roses  death  could  aught  impair, 
Those  roses  to  thee  once  which  seem'd  so  fair  ; 
And  if  these  locks  have  lost  aught  of  that  gold, 
Which  erst  they  had  when  thou  them  didst  behold. 
I  live,  and  happy  live,  but  thou  art  dead, 
And  still  shalt  be,  till  thou  be  like  me  made. 
Alas  !  whilst  we  are  wrapt  in  gowns  of  earth, 
And  blind,  here  suck  the  air  of  woe  beneath, 
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Each  thing  in  sense's  balances  we  weigh, 
And  but  with  toil  and  pain  the  truth  descry. 

Above  this  vast  and  admirable  frame. 
This  temple  visible,  which  World  we  name, 
Within  those  walls  so  many  lamps  do  burn, 
So  many  arches  opposite  do  turn, 
Where  elemental  brethren  nurse  their  strife 
And  by  intestine  wars  maintain  their  life, 
There  is  a  world,  a  world  of  perfect  bliss, 
Pure,  immaterial,  bright,  more  far  from  this 
Than  that  high  circle,  which  the  rest  enspheres, 
Is  from  this  dull  ignoble  vale  of  tears  ; 
A  world,  where  all  is  found,  that  here  is  found, 
But  further  discrepant  than  heaven  and  ground. 
It  hath  an  earth,  as  hath  this  world  of  yours, 
With  creatures  peopled,  stor"d  with  trees  and  flow'rs  ; 
It  hath  a  sea,  like  sapphire  girdle  cast, 
Which  decketh  of  harmonious  shores  the  vast ; 
It  hath  pure  fire,  it  hath  delicious  air, 
Moon,  sun,  and  stars,  heavens  wonderfully  fair  : 
But  there  flow'rs  do  not  fade,  trees  grow  not  old, 
The  creatures  do  not  die  through  heat  nor  cold  ; 
Sea  there  not  tossed  is,  nor  air  made  black  ; 
Fire  doth  not  nurse  itself  on  other's  wrack  ; 
There  heavens  be  not  constrain'd  about  to  range, 
For  this  world  hath  no  need  of  any  change  ; 
The  minutes  grow  not  hours,  hours  rise  not  days, 
Days  make  no  months  but  ever-blooming  Mays. 

Here  I  remain,  but  hitherward  do  tend 
All  who  their  span  of  days  in  virtue  spend  : 
Whatever  pleasure  this  low  place  contains, 
It  is  a  glance  but  of  what  high  remains. 
Those  who,  perchance,  think  there  can  nothing  be 
Without  this  wide  expansion  which  they  see, 
And  that  nought  else  mounts  stars'  circumference, 
For  that  nought  else  is  subject  to  their  sense, 
Feel  such  a  case,  as  one  whom  some  abysm 
Of  the  deep  ocean  kept  had  all  his  time  ; 
Who  born  and  nourish'd  there,  can  scarcely  dream 
That  ought  can  live  without  that  briny  stream  ; 
Cannot  believe  that  there  be  temples,  towers, 
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Which  go  beyond  his  caves  and  dampish  bowers, 

Or  there  be  other  people,  manners,  laws, 

Than  them  he  finds  within  the  roaring  waves  ; 

That  sweeter  flow'rs  do  spring  than  grow  on  rocks, 

Or  beasts  be  which  excel  the  scaly  flocks  ; 

That  other  elements  be  to  be  found, 

Than  is  the  water,  and  this  ball  of  ground. 

But  think  that  man  from  those  abysms  were  brought, 

And  saw  what  curious  nature  here  hath  wrought, 

Did  see  the  meads,  the  tall  and  shady  woods, 

The  hills  did  see,  the  clear  and  ambling  floods, 

The  diverse  shapes  of  beasts  which  kinds  forth  bring, 

The  feathered  troops,  that  fly  and  sweetly  sing ; 

Did  see  the  palaces,  the  cities  fair, 

The  form  of  human  life,  the  fire,  the  air, 

The  brightness  of  the  sun  that  dims  his  sight, 

The  moon,  the  ghastly  splendours  of  the  night : 

What  uncouth  rapture  would  his  mind  surprise  ! 

How  would  he  his  late-dear  resort  despise  ! 

How  would  he  muse  how  foolish  he  had  been 

To  think  nought  be,  but  what  he  there  had  seen  ! 

Why  did  we  get  this  high  and  vast  desire, 

Unto  immortal  things  still  to  aspire  ? 

Why  doth  our  mind  extend  it  beyond  time, 

And  to  that  highest  happiness  even  climb, 

If  we  be  nought  but  what  to  sense  we  seem, 

And  dust,  as  most  of  worldlings  us  esteem  ? 

We  be  not  made  for  earth,  though  here  we  come, 

More  than  the  embryon  for  the  mother's  womb  ; 

It  weeps  to  be  made  free,  and  we  complain 

To  leave  this  loathsome  jail  of  care  and  pain. 

But  thou  who  vulgar  footsteps  dost  not  trace, 
Learn  to  raise  up  thy  mind  unto  this  place, 
And  what  earth-creeping  mortals  most  affect, 
If  not  at  all  to  scorn,  yet  to  neglect : 
O  chase  not  shadows  vain,  which,  when  obtain'd, 
Were  better  lost,  than  with  such  travail  gain'd. 
Think  that  on  earth,  which  humans  greatness  call, 
Is  but  a  glorious  title  to  live  thrall ; 
That  sceptres,  diadems,  and  chairs  of  state, 
Not  in  themselves,  but  to  small  minds  are  great ; 
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How  those  who  loftiest  mount  do  hardest  light. 

And  deepest  falls  be  from  the  highest  height ; 

How  fame  an  echo  is,  how  all  renown, 

Like  to  a  blasted  rose,  ere  night  falls  down  ; 

And  though  it  something  were,  think  how  this  round 

Is  but  a  little  point,  which  doth  it  bound. 

O  leave  that  love  which  reacheth  but  to  dust, 

And  in  that  love  eternal  only  trust, 

And  beauty,  which,  when  once  it  is  possest, 

Can  only  fill  the  soul,  and  make  it  blest. 

Pale  envy,  jealous  emulations,  fears, 

Sighs,  plaints,  remorse,  here  have  no  place,  nor  tears  ; 

False  joys,  vain  hopes,  here  be  not,  hate  nor  wrath  ; 

What  ends  all  love,  here  most  augments  it,  death. 

If  such  force  had  the  dim  glance  of  an  eye, 

Which  some  few  days  thereafter  was  to  die, 

That  it  could  make  thee  leave  all  other  things, 

And  like  the  taper-fly  there  burn  thy  wings  ; 

And  if  a  voice,  of  late  which  could  but  wail, 

Such  pow'r  had,  as  through  ears  thy  soul  to  steal ; 

If  once  thou  on  that  only  Fair  couldst  gaze, 

What  flames  of  love  would  he  within  thee  raise  ! 

In  what  a  mazing  maze  would  it  thee  bring, 

To  hear  but  once  that  quire  celestial  sing  ! 

The  fairest  shapes  on  which  thy  love  did  seize, 

Which  erst  did  breed  delight,  then  would  displease, 

Then  discords  hoarse  were  earth's  enticing  sounds, 

All  music  but  a  noise  which  sense  confounds. 

This  great  and  burning  glass  that  clears  all  eyes, 

And  musters  with  such  glory  in  the  skies  ; 

That  silver  star  which  with  its  sober  light 

Makes  day  oft  envy  the  eye-pleasing  night ; 

Those  golden  letters  which  so  brightly  shine 

In  heaven's  great  volume  gorgeously  divine  ; 

The  wonders  all  in  sea,  in  earth,  in  air, 

Be  but  dark  pictures  of  that  sovereign  Fair  ; 

Be  tongues,  which  still  thus  cry  unto  your  ear, 

(Could  ye  amidst  world's  cataracts  them  hear,) 

From  fading  things,  fond  wights,  lift  your  desire, 

And  in  our  beauty,  his,  us  made,  admire  : 

If  we  seem  fair,  O  think  how  fair  is  he 
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Of  whose  fair  fairness  shadows,  steps,  we  be. 
No  shadow  can  compare  it  with  the  face, 
No  step  with  that  dear  foot  which  did  it  trace  ; 
Your  souls  immortal  are,  then  place  them  hence, 
And  do  not  drown  them  in  the  must  of  sense  : 
Do  not,  O  do  not,  by  false  pleasures'  might 
Deprive  them  of  that  true  and  sole  delight. 
That  happiness  ye  seek  is  not  below  ; 
Earth's  sweetest  joy  is  but  disguised  woe. 

Here  did  she  pause,  and  with  a  mild  aspect 
Did  towards  me  those  lamping  twins  direct ; 
The  wonted  rays  I  knew,  and  thrice  essay'd 
To  answer  make,  thrice  falt'ring  tongue  it  staj^d  ; 
And  while  upon  that  face  I  fed  my  sight, 
Methought  she  vanish'd  up  in  Titan's  light, 
Who  gilding  with  his  rays  each  hill  and  plain, 
Seem'd  to  have  brought  the  golden  world  again. 


Song 


PHCEBUS,  arise ! 

And  paint  the  sable  skies 

With  azure,  white,  and  red  ; 

Rouse  Memnon's  mother  from  her  Tithon's  bed, 

That  she  may  thy  career  with  roses  spread  ; 

The  nightingales  thy  coming  each-where  sing  ; 

Make  an  eternal  Spring, 

Give  life  to  this  dark  world  which  lieth  dead  ; 

Spread  forth  thy  golden  hair 

In  larger  locks  than  thou  wast  wont  before, 

And  emperor-like,  decore 

With  diadem  of  pearl  thy  temples  fair  : 

Chase  hence  the  ugly  night, 

Which  serves  but  to  make  dear  thy  glorious  light. 

— This  is  that  happy  morn, 

That  day,  long-wished  day, 

Of  all  my  life  so  dark 

(If  cruel  stars  have  not  my  ruin  sworn, 
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And  fates  not  hope  betray), 

Which,  only  white,  deserves 

An  everlasting  diamond  should  it  mark  : 

This  is  the  morn  should  bring  unto  this  grove 

My  Love,  to  hear  and  recompense  my  love. 

Fair  King,  who  all  preserves, 

But  show  thy  blushing  beams, 

And  thou  two  sweeter  eyes 

Shalt  see,  than  those  which  by  Peneus'  streams 

Did  once  thy  heart  surprise  ; 

Nay,  suns,  which  shine  as  clear 

As  thou  when  two  thou  did  to  Rome  appear. 

Now,  Flora,  deck  thyself  in  fairest  guise  ; 

If  that  ye,  winds,  would  hear 

A  voice  surpassing  far  Amphion's  lyre, 

Your  stormy  chiding  stay  ; 

Let  Zephyr  only  breathe, 

And  with  her  tresses  play, 

Kissing  sometimes  those  purple  ports  of  death. 

— The  winds  all  silent  are, 

And  Phoebus  in  his  chair, 

Ensaffroning  sea  and  air, 

Makes  vanish  every  star  : 

Night  like  a  drunkard  reels 

Beyond  the  hills  to  shun  his  flaming  wheels  ; 

The  fields  with  flowers  are  deck'd  in  every  hue, 

The  clouds  bespangle  with  bright  gold  their  blue 

Here  is  the  pleasant  place, 

And  every  thing,  save  her,  who  all  should  grace. 


I  KNOW  that  all  beneath  the  moon  decays, 
And  what  by  mortals  in  this  world  is  brought, 
In  Time's  great  periods  shall  return  to  nought ; 
That  fairest  states  have  fatal  nights  and  days  : 
I  know  how  all  the  Muse's  heavenly  lays, 
With  toil  of  spright  which  are  so  dearly  bought, 
As  idle  sounds,  of  few  or  none  are  sought, 
And  that  nought  lighter  is  than  airy  praise  ; 
I  know  frail  beauty  like  the  purple  flower, 
To  which  one  morn  oft  birth  and  death  affords  ; 
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That  love  a  jarring  is  of  minds'  accords, 
Where  sense  and  will  invassal  reason's  power  : 
Know  what  I  list,  this  all  can  not  me  move, 
But  that,  O  me  !  I  both  must  write  and  love. 


Now  while  the  Night  her  sable  veil  hath  spread, 
And  silently  her  resty  coach  doth  roll, 
Rousing  with  her  from  Tethys'  azure  bed 
Those  starry  nymphs  which  dance  about  the  pole  ; 
While  Cynthia,  in  purest  cypress  clad, 
The  Latmian  shepherd  in  a  trance  descries, 
And  whiles  looks  pale  from  height  of  all  the  skies, 
Whiles  dyes  her  beauties  in  a  bashful  red  ; 
While  Sleep,  in  triumph,  closed  hath  all  eyes, 
And  birds  and  beasts  a  silence  sweet  do  keep, 
And  Proteus'  monstrous  people  in  the  deep, 
The  winds  and  waves,  husht  up,  to  rest  entice  ; 
I  wake,  muse,  weep,  and  who  my  heart  hath  slain 
See  still  before  me  to  augment  my  pain. 

SLEEP,  Silence'  child,  sweet  father  of  soft  rest, 
Prince,  whose  approach  peace  to  all  mortals  brings, 
Indifferent  host  to  shepherds  and  to  kings, 
Sole  comforter  of  minds  with  grief  opprest ; 
Lo,  by  thy  charming  rod  all  breathing  things 
Lie  slumb'ring,  with  forgetfulness  possest, 
And  yet  o'er  me  to  spread  thy  drowsy  wings 
Thou  spares,  alas  !  who  cannot  be  thy  guest. 
Since  I  am  thine,  O  come,  but  with  that  face 
To  inward  light  which  thou  art  wont  to  show, 
With  feigned  solace  ease  a  true-felt  woe  ; 
Or  if,  deaf  god,  thou  do  deny  that  grace, 

Come  as  thou  wilt,  and  what  thou  wilt  bequeath, — 
I  long  to  kiss  the  image  of  my  death. 

AH  !  burning  thoughts,  now  let  me  take  some  rest, 
And  your  tumultuous  broils  a  while  appease  ; 
Is't  not  enough,  stars,  fortune,  love  molest 
Me  all  at  once,  but  ye  must  too  displease  ? 
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Let  hope,  though  false,  yet  lodge  within  my  breast, 

My  high  attempt,  though  dangerous,  yet  praise. 

What  though  I  trace  not  right  heaven's  steepy  ways  ? 

It  doth  suffice,  my  fall  shall  make  me  blest. 

I  do  not  doat  on  days,  nor  fear  not  death  ; 

So  that  my  life  be  brave,  what  though  not  long  ? 

Let  me  renown'd  live  from  the  vulgar  throng, 

And  when  ye  list,  Heavens  !  take  this  borrowed  breath. 

Men  but  like  visions  are,  time  all  doth  claim  ; 

He  lives,  who  dies  to  win  a  lasting  name. 

WITH  flaming  horns  the  Bull  now  brings  the  year, 

Melt  do  the  horrid  mountains'  helms  of  snow, 

The  silver  floods  in  pearly  channels  flow, 

The  late  bare-woods  green  anadems  do  wear  : 

The  nightingale,  forgetting  winter's  woe, 

Calls  up  the  lazy  morn  her  notes  to  hear  ; 

Those  flow'rs  are  spread  which  names  of  princes  bear, 

Some  red,  some  azure,  white  and  golden  grow  ; 

Here  lows  a  heifer,  there  bea-wailing  strays 

A  harmless  lamb,  not  far  a  stag  rebounds  ; 

The  shepherds  sing  to  grazing  flocks  sweet  lays, 

And  all  about  the  echoing  air  resounds. 

Hills,  dales,   woods,   floods,   and  everything  doth 
change, 

But  she  in  rigour,  I  in  love  am  strange. 

To  the  delightful  green 
Of  you,  fair  radiant  eyne, 
Let  each  black  yield  beneath  the  starry  arch. 
Eyes,  burnish'd  Heavens  of  love, 
Sinople  lamps  of  Jove, 

Save  that  those  hearts  which  with  your  flames  ye  parch 
Two  burning  suns  you  prove, 
All  other  eyes  compar'd  with  you,  dear  lights, 
Be  Hells,  or  if  not  Hells,  yet  dumpish  nights. 
The  Heavens,  if  we  their  glass 
The  sea  believe,  be  green,  not  perfect  blue  : 
They  all  make  fair  what  every  fair  yet  was, 
And  they  be  fair  because  they  look  like  you. 
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IN  vain  I  haunt  the  cold  and  silver  springs, 
To  quench  the  fever  burning  in  my  veins  ; 
In  vain,  love's  pilgrim,  mountains,  dales,  and  plains, 
I  overrun  ;  vain  help  long  absence  brings  : 
In  vain,  my  friends,  your  counsel  me  constrains 
To  fly,  and  place  my  thoughts  on  other  things. 
Ah  !  like  the  bird  that  fired  hath  her  wings, 
The  more  I  move,  the  greater  are  my  pains. 
Desire,  alas  !  Desire,  a  Zeuxis  new, 
From  Indies  borrowing  gold,  from  western  skies 
Most  bright  cinoper,  sets  before  mine  eyes 
In  every  place,  her  hair,  sweet  look,  and  hue  : 
That  fly,  run,  rest  I,  all  doth  prove  but  vain, 
My  life  lies  in  those  looks  which  have  me  slain. 


LIKE  the  Idalian  queen, 

Her  hair  about  her  eyne, 

With  neck  and  breast's  ripe  apples  to  be  seen, 

At  first  glance  of  the  morn, 

In  Cyprus'  gardens  gathering  those  fair  flow'rs 

Which  of  her  blood  were  born, 

I  saw,  but  fainting  saw,  my  paramours. 

The  Graces  naked  danc'd  about  the  place, 

The  winds  and  trees  amaz'd 

With  silence  on  her  gaz'd ; 

The  flow'rs  did  smile,  like  those  upon  her  face, 

And  as  their  aspen  stalks  those  fingers  band, 

That  she  might  read  my  case, 

A  hyacinth  I  wish'd  me  in  her  hand. 


DEAR  chorister,  who  from  those  shadows  sends, 
Ere  that  the  blushing  Dawn  dare  show  her  light, 
Such  sad  lamenting  strains,  that  night  attends 
(Become  all  ear),  stars  stay  to  hear  thy  plight ; 
If  one  whose  grief  even  reach  of  thought  transcends, 
Who  ne'er  (not  in  a  dream)  did  taste  delight, 
May  thee  importune  who  like  case  pretends, 
And  seems  to  joy  in  woe,  in  woe's  despite  ; 
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Tell  me  (so  may  thou  fortune  milder  try, 

And  long,  long  sing)  for  what  thou  thus  complains, 

Sith,  winter  gone,  the  sun  in  dappled  sky 

Now  smiles   on    meadows,  mountains,  woods,  and 

plains  ? 

The  bird,  as  if  my  questions  did  her  move, 
With  trembling  wings  sobb'd  forth,  I  love,  I  love  ! 


TRUST  not,  sweet  soul,  those  curled  waves  of  gold, 
With  gentle  tides  which  on  your  temples  flow, 
Nor  temples  spread  with  flakes  of  virgin  snow, 
Nor  snow  of  cheeks  with  Tyrian  grain  enroll'd  ; 
Trust  not  those   shining  lights  which  wrought  my 

woe, 

When  first  I  did  their  burning  rays  behold, 
Nor  voice,  whose  sounds  more  strange  effects  do  show 
Than  of  the  Thracian  harper  have  been  told. 
Look  to  this  dying  lily,  fading  rose, 
Dark  hyacinth,  of  late  whose  blushing  beams 
Made  all  the  neighbouring  herbs  and  grass  rejoice, 
And  think  how  little  is  'twixt  life's  extremes  : 
The  cruel  tyrant  that  did  kill  those  flow'rs, 
Shall  once,  ay  me  !  not  spare  that  spring  of  yours. 


IF  crost  with  all  mishaps  be  my  poor  life, 

If  one  short  day  I  never  spent  in  mirth, 

If  my  spright  with  itself  holds  lasting  strife, 

If  sorrow's  death  is  but  new  sorrow's  birth  ; 

If  this  vain  world  be  but  a  sable  stage 

Where  slave-born  man  plays  to  the  scoffing  stars, 

If  youth  be  toss'd  with  love,  with  weakness  age, 

If  knowledge  serve  to  hold  our  thoughts  in  wars  ; 

If  time  can  close  the  hundred  mouths  of  fame, 

And  make,  what  long  since  past,  like  that  to  be, 

If  virtue  only  be  an  idle  name, 

If  I,  when  I  was  born,  was  born  to  die  ; 

Why  seek  I  to  prolong  these  loathsome  days  ? 

The  fairest  rose  in  shortest  time  decays. 
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THE  sun  is  fair  when  he  with  crimson  crown, 
And  flaming  rubies,  leaves  his  eastern  bed  ; 
Fair  is  Thaumantias  in  her  crystal  gown, 
When  clouds  engemm'd  hang  azure,  green,  and  red  : 
To  western  worlds  when  wearied  day  goes  down, 
And  from  Heaven's  windows  each  star  shows  her  head, 
Earth's  silent  daughter,  night,  is  fair,  though  brown  ; 
Fair  is  the  moon,  though  in  love's  livery  clad  ; 
Fair  Chloris  is  when  she  doth  paint  April, 
Fair  are  the  meads,  the  woods,  the  floods  are  fair ; 
Fair  looketh  Ceres  with  her  yellow  hair, 
And  apples'  queen  when  rose-cheek'd  she  doth  smile. 
That  heaven,  and  earth,  and  seas  are  fair  is  true, 
Yet  true  that  all  not  please  so  much  as  you. 


SWEET  rose,  whence  is  this  hue 

Which  doth  all  hues  excel  ? 

Whence  this  most  fragrant  smell, 

And  whence  this  form  and  gracing  grace  in  you  ? 

In  flow'ry  Paestum's  field  perhaps  ye  grew, 

Or  Hybla's  hills  you  bred, 

Or  odoriferous  Enna's  plains  you  fed, 

Or  Tmolus,  or  where  boar  young  Adon  slew  ; 

Or  hath  the  queen  of  love  you  dy'd  of  new 

In  that  dear  blood,  which  makes  you  look  so  red? 
No,  none  of  those,  but  cause  more  high  you  blest, 
My  lady's  breast  you  bare,  and  lips  you  kiss'd. 


DEAR  wood,  and  you,  sweet  solitary  place, 
Where  from  the.  vulgar  I  estranged  live, 
Contented  more  with  what  your  shades  me  give, 
Than  if  I  had  what  Thetis  doth  embrace  ; 
What  snaky  eye,  grown  jealous  of  my  peace, 
Now  from  your  silent  horrors  would  me  drive, 
When  Sun,  progressing  in  his  glorious  race 
Beyond  the  Twins,  doth  near  our  pole  arrive  ? 
What  sweet  delight  a  quiet  life  affords, 
And  what  it  is  to  be  of  bondage  free, 
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Far  from  the  madding  worldling's  hoarse  discords, 
Sweet  flow'ry  place,  I  first  did  learn  of  thee  : 
Ah  !  if  I  were  mine  own,  your  dear  resorts 
I  would  not  change  with  princes'  stately  courts. 


ALEXIS,  here  she  stay'd  ;  among  these  pines, 
Sweet  hermitress,  she  did  alone  repair ; 
Here  did  she  spread  the  treasure  of  her  hair, 
More  rich  than  that  brought  from  the  Colchian  mines  ; 
She  set  her  by  these  musked  eglantines, 
The  happy  place  the  print  seems  yet  to  bear  ; 
Her  voice  did  sweeten  here  thy  sugar'd  lines, 
To  which  winds,  trees,  beasts,  birds,  did  lend  their  ear. 
Me  here  she  first  perceiv'd,  and  here  a  morn 
Of  bright  carnations  did  o'erspread  her  face  ; 
Here  did  she  sigh,  here  first  my  hopes  were  born, 
And  I  first  got  a  pledge  of  promis'd  grace  : 
But,  ah  !  what  serv'd  it  to  be  happy  so, 
Sith  passed  pleasures  double  but  new  woe  ? 


I  FEAR  not  henceforth  death, 

Sith  after  this  departure  yet  I  breathe  ; 

Let  rocks,  and  seas,  and  wind, 

Their  highest  treasons  show  ; 

Let  sky  and  earth  combin'd 

Strive,  if  they  can,  to  end  my  life  and  woe  ; 

Sith  grief  can  not,  me  nothing  can  o'erthrow  : 
Or  if  that  aught  can  cause  my  fatal  lot, 
It  will  be  when  I  hear  I  am  forgot. 


THIS  Life,  which  seems  so  fair, 
Is  like  a  bubble  blown  up  in  the  air 
By  sporting  children's  breath, 
Who  chase  it  everywhere, 
And  strive  who  can  most  motion  it  bequeath  : 
And  though  it  sometime  seem  of  its  own  might, 
Like  to  an  eye  of  gold,  to  be  fix'd  there, 
And  firm  to  hover  in  that  empty  height, 
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That  only  is  because  it  is  so  light. 

But  in  that  pomp  it  doth  not  long  appear  ; 
For  even  when  most  admired,  it  in  a  thought, 
As  swelled  from  nothing,  doth  dissolve  in  nought. 


MY  lute,  be  as  thou  wast  when  thou  didst  grow 
With  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grove, 
When  immelodious  winds  but  made  thee  move, 
And  birds  on  thee  their  ramage  did  bestow. 
Sith  that  dear  Voice  which  did  thy  sounds  approve, 
Which  us'd  in  such  harmonious  strains  to  flow, 
Is  reft  from  Earth  to  tune  those  spheres  above, 
What  art  thou  but  a  harbinger  of  woe  ? 
Thy  pleasing  notes  be  pleasing  notes  no  more, 
But  orphan  waitings  to  the  fainting  ear, 
Each  stop  a  sigh,  each  sound  draws  forth  a  tear  : 
Be  therefore  silent  as  in  woods  before, 
Or  if  that  any  hand  to  touch  thee  deign, 
Like  widow'd  turtle,  still  her  loss  complain. 


SWEET    Spring,    thou    turn'st  with    all    thy  goodly 

train, 
Thy   head    with    flames,    thy    mantle    bright    with 

flow'rs : 

The  zephyrs  curl  the  green  locks  of  the  plain, 
The  clouds  for  joy  in  pearls  weep  down  their  show"rs. 
Thou    turn'st,  sweet  youth,  but,   ah  !    my  pleasant 

hours 

And  happy  days  with  thee  come  not  again  ; 
The  sad  memorials  only  of  my  pain 
Do  with  thee  turn,  which  turn  my  sweets  in  sours. 
Thou  art  the  same  which  still  thou  wast  before, 
Delicious,  wanton,  amiable,  fair  ; 
But  she,  whose  breath  embalm'd  thy  wholesome  air, 
Is  gone  ;  nor  gold,  nor  gems,  her  can  restore. 
Neglected  Virtue,  seasons  go  and  come, 
While  thine,  forgot,  lie  closed  in  a  tomb. 
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WHAT  doth  it  serve  to  see  Sun's  burning  face, 
And  skies  enamell'd  with  both  the  Indies'  gold, 
Or  moon  at  night  in  jetty  chariot  roll'd, 
And  all  the  glory  of  that  starry  place  ? 
What  doth  it  serve  earth's  beauty  to  behold, 
The  mountains'  pride,  the  meadows'  flow'ry  grace, 
The  stately  comeliness  of  forests  old, 
The  sport  of  floods,  which  would  themselves  embrace  ? 
What  doth  it  serve  to  hear  the  Sylvans'  songs, 
The  wanton  merle,  the  nightingale's  sad  strains, 
Which  in  dark  shades  seem  to  deplore  my  wrongs  ? 
For  what  doth  serve  all  that  this  world  contains, 
Sith  she  for  whom  those  once  to  me  were  dear, 
No  part  of  them  can  have  now  with  me  here  ? 


THE  beauty,  and  the  life 

Of  life's  and  beauty's  fairest  paragon, 

O  tears  !  O  grief !  hung  at  a  feeble  thread, 

To  which  pale  Atropos  had  set  her  knife  ; 

The  soul  with  many  a  groan 

Had  left  each  outward  part, 

And  now  did  take  his  last  leave  of  the  heart ; 

Nought  else  did  want,  save  death,  even  to  be  dead  ; 

When  the  afflicted  band  about  her  bed, 

Seeing  so  fair  him  come  in  lips,  cheeks,  eyes, 
Cried,  ah  !  and  can  death  enter  paradise  ? 


MY  thoughts  hold  mortal  strife  ; 

I  do  detest  my  life, 

And  with  lamenting  cries, 

Peace  to  my  soul  to  bring, 

Oft  call  that  prince  which  here  doth  monarchize  ; 

But  he,  grim-grinning  King, 

Who  caitiffs  scorns,  and  doth  the  blest  surprise, 

Late  having  deckt  with  beauty's  rose  his  tomb, 

Disdains  to  crop  a  weed,  and  will  not  come. 
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Of  Phillis 

IN  petticoat  of  green, 

Her  hair  about  her  eyne, 

Phillis  beneath  an  oak 

Sat  milking  her  fair  flock  : 

Among  that  strained  moisture,  rare  delight ! 

Her  hand  seem'd  milk  in  milk,  it  was  so  white. 


A  Kiss 

HARK,  happy  lovers,  hark, 

This  first  and  last  of  joys, 

This  sweet'ner  of  annoys, 

This  nectar  of  the  gods 

Ye  call  a  kiss,  is  with  itself  at  odds  ; 

And  half  so  sweet  is  not 

In  equal  measure  got 

At  light  of  sun,  as  it  is  in  the  dark  : 

Hark,  happy  lovers,  hark. 


Armeline's  Epitaph 

NEAR  to  this  eglantine 

Enclosed  lies  the  milk-white  Armeline, 

Once  Chloris'  only  joy, 

Now  only  her  annoy  ; 

Who  envied  was  of  the  most  happy  swains 

That  keep  their  flocks  in  mountains,  dales,  or  plains  ; 

For  oft  she  bare  the  wanton  in  her  arm, 

And  oft  her  bed  and  bosom  did  he  warm  : 

Now  when  unkindly  Fates  did  him  destroy, 

Blest  dog,  he  had  the  grace, 

With  tears  for  him  that  Chloris  wet  her  face. 
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The  Book  of  the  World 


OF  this  fair  volume  which  we  World  do  name, 
If  we  the  sheets  and  leaves  could  turn  with  care, 
Of  him  who  it  corrects,  and  did  it  frame, 
We  clear  might  read  the  art  and  wisdom  rare  ; 
Find  out  his  power  which  wildest  pow'rs  doth  tame, 
His  providence  extending  everywhere, 
His  justice  which  proud  rebels  doth  not  spare, 
In  every  page,  no,  period  of  the  same, 
But  silly  we,  like  foolish  children,  rest 
Well  pleas'd  with  colour'd  vellum,  leaves  of  gold, 
Fair  dangling  ribbons,  leaving  what  is  best, 
On  the  great  writer's  sense  ne'er  taking  hold  ; 
Or  if  by  chance  our  minds  do  muse  on  ought, 
It  is  some  picture  on  the  margin  wrought. 


For  the  Baptist 

THE  last  and  greatest  Herald  of  Heaven's  King, 
Girt  with  rough  skins,  hies  to  the  deserts  wild, 
Among  that  savage  brood  the  woods  forth  bring, 
Which  he  than  man  more  harmless  found  and  mild  : 
His  food  was  locusts,  and  what  young  doth  spring, 
With  honey  that  from  virgin  hives  distill'd  ; 
Parch'd  body,  hollow  eyes,  some  uncouth  thing 
Made  him  appear,  long  since  from  earth  exil'd. 
There  burst  he  forth  :  "  All  ye,  whose  hopes  rely 
On  God,  with  me  amidst  these  deserts  mourn  ? 
Repent,  repent,  and  from  old  errors  turn." 
Who  listen'd  to  his  voice,  obey'd  his  cry  ? 
Only  the  echoes,  which  he  made  relent, 
Rung  from  their  marble  caves,  "  Repent,  repent ! " 


William  Drummond 


For  the  Magdalene 

THESE  eyes,  dear  Lord,  once  brandons  of  desire, 
Frail  scouts  betraying  what  they  had  to  keep, 
Which  their  own  heart,  then  others  set  on  fire, 
Their  trait'rous  black  before  thee  here  out-weep  : 
These  locks,  of  blushing  deeds  the  fair  attire, 
Smooth-frizzled   waves,  sad  shelves   which   shadow 

deep, 

Soul-stinging  serpents  in  gilt  curls  which  creep, 
To  touch  thy  sacred  feet  do  now  aspire. 
In  seas  of  care  behold  a  sinking  bark, 
By  winds  of  sharp  remorse  unto  thee  driven, 
O  !  let  me  not  expos'd  be  ruin's  mark  ; 
My  faults  confest,  Lord,  say  they  are  forgiven. 
Thus  sigh'd  to  Jesus  the  Bethanian  fair, 
His  tear-wet  feet  still  drying  with  her  hair. 


Faith  above  Reason 


SOUL,  which  to  hell  wast  thrall, 

He,  he  for  thine  offence 

Did  suffer  death,  who  could  not  die  at  all. 

O  sovereign  excellence, 

O  life  of  all  that  lives, 

Eternal  bounty  which  each  good  thing  gives, 

How  could  death  mount  so  high  ? 

No  wit  this  height  can  reach  ; 

Faith  only  doth  us  teach, 

For  us  he  died,  at  all  who  could  not  die. 
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Man's  Knowledge,  Ignorance 
in  the  Mysteries  of  God 

BENEATH  a  sable  veil  and  shadows  deep 
Of  unaccessible  and  dimming  light, 
In  silence'  ebon  clouds  more  black  than  night, 
The  world's  great  King  his  secrets  hid  doth  keep  : 
Through  those  thick  mists,  when  any  mortal  wight 
Aspires,  with  halting  pace  and  eyes  that  weep, 
To  pore,  and  in  his  mysteries  to  creep, 
With  thunders  he  and  lightnings  blasts  their  sight. 
O  Sun  invisible,  that  dost  abide 
Within  thy  bright  abysms,  most  fair,  most  dark, 
Where  with  thy  proper  rays  thou  dost  thee  hide  ! 
O  ever-shining,  never  full-seen  mark  ! 
To  guide  me  in  life's  night  thy  light  me  show, 
The  more  I  search  of  thee,  the  less  I  know. 


Contemplation  of  Invisible 
Excellencies  Above,  by 
the  Visible  Below 

IF  with  such  passing  beauty,  choice  delights, 

The  architect  of  this  great  round  did  frame 

This  palace  visible  (short  lists  of  fame, 

And  silly  mansion  but  of  dying  wights), 

How  many  wonders,  what  amazing  lights 

Must  that  triumphing  seat  of  glory  claim, 

That  doth  transcend  all  this  great  All's  vast  heights, 

Of  whose  bright  sun  ours  here  is  but  a  beam  ! 

O  blest  abode  !  O  happy  dwelling-place, 

Where  visibly  th'  Invisible  doth  reign  ! 
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Blest  people  which  do  see  true  beauty's  face, 
With  whose  far  dawnings  scarce  he  earth  doth  deign  ! 
All  joy  is  but  annoy,  all  concord  strife, 
Match'd  with  your  endless  bliss  and  happy  life. 


The  World  a  Game 

THIS  world  a  hunting  is, 

The  prey  poor  man,  the  Nimrod  fierce  is  Death  ; 

His  speedy  greyhounds  are 

Lust,  sickness,  envy,  care, 

Strife  that  ne'er  falls  amiss, 

With  all  those  ills  which  haunt  us  while  we  breathe. 

Now,  if  by  chance  we  fly 

Of  these  the  eager  chase, 

Old  age  with  stealing  pace 

Casts  up  his  nets,  and  there  we  panting  die. 


Against  Hypocrisy 

As  are  those  apples,  pleasant  to  the  eye, 

But  full  of  smoke  within,  which  use  to  grow 

Near  that  strange  lake,  where  God  pour'd  from  the 

sky 

Huge  showers  of  flames,  worse  flames  to  overthrow  ; 
Such  are  their  works  that  with  a  glaring  show 
Of  humble  holiness,  in  virtue's  dye 
Would  colour  mischief,  while  within  they  glow 
With  coals  of  sin,  though  none  the  smoke  descry. 
Ill  is  that  angel  which  erst  fell  from  heaven, 
But  not  more  ill  than  he,  nor  in  worse  case, 
Who  hides  a  trait'rous  mind  with  smiling  face, 
And  with  a  dove's  white  feathers  masks  a  raven. 

Each  sin  some  colour  hath  it  to  adorn, 

Hypocrisy  almighty  God  doth  scorn. 
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NEW  doth  the  sun  appear, 

The  mountains'  snows  decay, 

Crown'd  with  frail  flowers  forth  comes  the  baby  year. 

My  soul,  time  posts  away, 

And  thou  yet  in  that  frost 

Which  flower  and  fruit  hath  lost, 

As  if  all  here  immortal  were,  dost  stay  : 

For  shame  !  thy  powers  awake, 

Look  to  that  heaven  which  never  night  makes  black, 

And  there,  at  that  immortal  sun's  bright  rays, 

Deck  thee  with  flowers  which  fear  not  rage  of  days. 


The  Praise  of  a  Solitary 
Life 


THRICE  happy  he,  who  by  some  shady  grove, 
Far  from  the  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his  own  ; 
Though  solitary,  who  is  not  alone, 
But  doth  converse  with  that  Eternal  Love. 
O  how  more  sweet  is  birds'  harmonious  moan, 
Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow'd  dove, 
Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  prince's  throne, 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  evil  approve  ! 
O  how  more  sweet  is  Zephyr's  wholesome  breath, 
And  sighs  embalm'd,  which  new-born  flowers  unfold, 
Than  that  applause  vain  honour  doth  bequeath  ! 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drunk  in  gold  ! 
The  world  is  full  of  horrors,  troubles,  slights, 
Woods'  harmless  shades  have  only  true  delights. 
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To  a  Nightingale 

SWEET  bird,  that  sing'st  away  the  early  hours, 
Of  winters  past  or  coming  void  of  care, 
Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are, 
Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-smelling  flowers  ; 
To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowers 
Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare, 
And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 
A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  lowers. 
What  soul  can  be  so  sick  which  by  thy  songs, 
Attir'd  in  sweetness,  sweetly  is  not  driven 
Quite  to  forget  earth's  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrongs, 
And  lift  a  reverent  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  ! 
Sweet  artless  songster,  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres,  yes,  and  to  angels'  lays. 


Content  and  Resolute 


As  when  it  happ'neth  that  some  lovely  town 
Unto  a  barbarous  besieger  falls, 
Who  there  by  sword  and  flame  himself  instals, 
And,  cruel,  it  in  tears  and  blood  doth  drown  ; 
Her  beauty  spoiled,  her  citizens  made  thralls, 
His  spite  yet  so  cannot  her  all  throw  down, 
But  that  some  statue,  arch,  fane  of  renown 
Yet  lurks  unmairaed  within  her  weeping  walls  : 
So,  after  all  the  spoil,  disgrace,  and  wrack, 
That  time,  the  world,  and  death  could  bring  combined, 
Amidst  that  mass  of  ruins  they  did  make, 
Safe  from  all  scarless  yet  remains  my  mind  : 
From  this  so  high  transcending  rapture  springs, 
That  I,  all  else  defaced,  not  envy  kings. 
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Death's  Last  Will 


MORE  oft  than  once  Death  whisper'd  in  mine  ear, 
Grave  what  thou  hears  in  diamond  and  gold, 
I  am  that  monarch  whom  all  monarchs  fear, 
Who  hath  in  dust  their  far-stretch'd  pride  uproll'd  ; 
All,  all  is  mine  beneath  moon's  silver  sphere, 
And  nought,  save  virtue,  can  my  power  withhold  : 
This,  not  believ'd,  experience  true  thee  told, 
By  danger  late  when  I  to  thee  came  near. 
As  bugbear  then  my  visage  I  did  show, 
That  of  my  horrors  thou  right  use  might'st  make, 
And  a  more  sacred  path  of  living  take  : 
Now  still  walk  armed  for  my  ruthless  blow, 
Trust  nattering  life  no  more,  redeem  time  past, 
And  live  each  day  as  if  it  were  thy  last. 


DOTH  then  the  world  go  thus,  doth  all  thus  move  ? 

Is  this  the  justice  which  on  earth  we  find  ? 

Is  this  that  firm  decree  which  all  doth  bind? 

Are  these  your  influences,  Powers  above  ? 

Those  souls  which  vice's  moody  mists  most  blind, 

Blind  Fortune  blindly  most  their  friend  doth  prove  ; 

And  they  who  thee,  poor  idol,  Virtue,  love, 

Ply  like  a  feather  tossed  by  storm  and  wind. 

Ah  !  if  a  Providence  doth  sway  this  All, 

Why  should  best  minds  groan  under  most  distress  ? 

Or  why  should  pride  humility  make  thrall, 

And  injuries  the  innocent  oppress  ? 
Heavens  !  hinder,  stop  this  fate,  or  grant  a  time 
When  good  may  have,  as  well  as  bad,  their  prime. 
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Before  a  Poem  of  Irene 

MOURN  not,  fair  Greece,  the  ruin  of  thy  kings, 
Thy  temples  razed,  thy  forts  with  flames  devoured, 
Thy  champions  slain,  thy  virgins  pure  deflowered, 
Nor  all  those  griefs  which  stern  Bellona  brings  : 
But  mourn,  fair  Greece,  mourn  that  that  sacred  band 
Which  made  thee  once  so  famous  by  their  songs, 
Forc'd  by  outrageous  Fate,  have  left  thy  land, 
And  left  thee  scarce  a  voice  to  plain  thy  wrongs  ; 
Mourn  that  those  climates  which  to  thee  appear 
Beyond  both  Phcebus  and  his  sister's  ways, 
To  save  thy  deeds  from  death  must  lend  thee  lays, 
And  such  as  from  Musasus  thou  didst  hear  ; 
For  now  Irene  hath  attained  such  fame, 
That  Hero's  ghost  doth  weep  to  hear  her  name. 


Epitaph 


FAME,  register  of  time, 

Write  in  thy  scroll,  that  I, 

Of  wisdom  lover,  and  sweet  poesy. 

Was  cropped  in  my  prime, 

And  ripe  in  worth,  tho'  green  in  years,  did  die. 


Glossary 


cinoper :  vermilion. 

damning :  destructive. 

decore:  decoration. 

gin :  snare. 

hap'-  chance. 

jesses:  foot-straps  used  for  attaching  the  legs 

of  a  bird  to  the  hand. 
lawnds :  lawns. 
mated:  dejected. 
orped:  stout. 
poure :  ?  purse. 
ramage :  warbling. 
silly:  simple. 
sinople :  green. 
sith :  since. 
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Prefatory  Note 

THE  three  poets  represented  in  the  accompanying 
pages  may  not  unfairly  be  regarded  as  having,  within 
certain  limitations,  enough  in  common  to  warrant  their 
inclusion  in  a  single  booklet,  where  a  more  or  less 
obvious  similarity  in  style  and  in  the  treatment  of 
literary  themes  is  made  the  uniting  bond.  In  the 
first  place,  two  of  them  —  Thomas  Lodge  and  Samuel 
Daniel — belong  to  that  notable  band  of  Elizabethans 
for  whom  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  one  of  the  earliest  in 
England  to  set  a  fashion  in  verse,  the  impulse  towards 
which  he  had  himself  caught  from  the  sonneteers  of 
Italy  and  France.  Daniel,  indeed — as  Mr  Sidney  Lee 
has  pointed  out1 — 'may  be  reckoned  Sidney's  first 
successor  on  the  throne '  which  the  author  oiAstrophel 
and  Stella,  conjointly  with  Edmund  Spenser  and 
Thomas  Watson,  had  set  up.  The  inspiration  in 
each  case  was,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  same,  and 
consequently  the  imitative  quality  of  the  work  of  all 
is  clearly  manifest,  though  the  debt — whether  the 
borrowed  verse  be  sonnet  or  lyric — was  not  always,  so 
far  as  the  present  writers  are  concerned,  as  freely  and 
frankly  acknowledged. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  Sonnet — in  regard  either 
to  its  subject-matter  or  its  structure — that  the  "common 
denominator"  of  the  present  booklet's  verse  is  to  be 
found,  but  rather  in  the  lyric  note  which  pervades  and 
characterises  it.  And  here  it  is  that  such  of  the  poetic 
work  of  the  remaining  member  of  our  trio  of  singers 
as  is  represented  in  the  following  pages  touches  that 
of  his  two  gifted  contemporaries.  Robert  Greene  shares 
with  his  literary  comrade  and  coadjutor,  Lodge,  the 
distinction  which  belongs  to  the  two  most  famous 

1  Elizabethan  Sonnets :  Introduction,  vii. 
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disciples  of  John  Lyly,  the  Euphuist,  and  in  this 
connection  claims  affinity  with  the  author  of  the  most 
famous  "novel"  of  the  period — the  Arcadia  of  Sidney. 
Scattered  throughout  the  romances  which  Lodge  and 
Greene  wrote  in  imitation  of  their  master,  are  some  of 
the  daintiest  lyrics  which  Elizabethan  poetry  on  its 
lighter  side  has  given  us. 

Though  the  critics  mostly  agree  in  placing  the  Songs 
of  Lodge  above  those  of  his  unhappy  associate,  it  is 
probable  that  the  latter  had  the  more  original  and 
creative  mind,  a  nimbler  and  more  facile  fancy — for 
much  of  the  verse  of  Lodge  is  flagrantly  derivative.1 
Nevertheless,  that  the  author  of  Rosalind  possessed 
the  lyrical  faculty  in  an  exceptional  degree,  and  used 
it  with  graceful  and  commanding  skill,  no  reader  of 
the  well-known  "Madrigal,"  e.g.,  can  deny ;  and,  despite 
their  imitative  character,  some  of  his  more  tuneful 
numbers  remain  among  the  rarest  treasures  of 
Elizabethan  song. 

It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  somewhat  disproportionate  space  accorded  here 
to  the  three  poets  represented  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
indicating  the  present  editor's  appraisement  of  either 
their  comparative  importance  in  the  hierarchy  of  letters 
or  the  relative  value  of  their  poetical  achievement. 
If,  however,  the  inclusion  of  Daniel's  stately  Epistle  to 
the  Countess  of  Cumberland  appear  to  call  for  justifica- 
tion in  view  of  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  domin- 
ance, in  the  following  pages,  of  the  lyric  note,  such 
justification  may  surely  be  found  in  the  fact  that  this 
noble  poem  represents  one  of  the  loftiest  expressions 
of  its  author's  contemplative  and  "  well-languaged " 
muse. 

H.  KELSEY  WHITE. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 
MAY,  1906. 

1 ' '  There  is  probably  no  French  lyrist  of  his  generation  whose 
work  Lodge  did  not  assimilate  in  greater  or  less  degree.  .  .  . 
Most  of  his  sonnets  to  Phillis  were  written  with  the  first  book  of 
Ronsard's  Amours  at  his  elbow." — Sidney  Lee  (ibid.). 


Thomas  Lodge 

Rosalind's  Madrigal 

LOVE  in  my  bosom  like  a  bee 
Doth  suck  his  sweet : 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 

Now  with  his  feet. 

Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast, 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast ; 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest : — 
__          "  Ah,  wanton,  will  ye  ?  " 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  percheth  he 

With  pretty  flight, 
And  makes  his  pillow  of  my  knee 

The  livelong  night. 
Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string, 
He  music  plays  if  so  I  sing, 
He  lends  me  every  lovely  thing  ; 
Yet  cruel  he  my  heart  doth  sting  : — 
"Whist,  wanton,  still  ye  ! 

"  Else  I  with  roses  every  day 

Will  whip  you  hepce, 
And  bind  you,  when  you  long  to  play, 

For  your  offence  ; 
I'll  shut  mine  eyes  to  keep  you  in, 
I'll  make  you  fast  it  for  your  sin, 
I'll  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pin." 
Alas,  what  hereby  shall  I  win, 
If  he  gainsay  me? 
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What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 

With  many  a  rod  ? 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoy, 

Because  a  god. 

"  Then  sit  you  safely  on  my  knee, 
And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be, 
Lurk  in  mine  eyes, — I  like  of  thee  ; 
O  Cupid,  so  thou  pity  me, 
Spare  not,  but  play  thee." 

(Rosalind.) 


Montanus'  Protestation  of 
his    Love 


FIRST  shall  the  heavens  want  starry  light, 
The  seas  be  robbed  of  their  waves, 
The  day  want  sun,  the  sun  want  bright, 
The  night  want  shade,  the  dead  men  graves, 
The  April,  flowers  and  leaf  and  tree, 
Before  I  false  my  faith  to  thee. 

First  shall  the  tops  of  highest  hills 

By  humble  plains  be  overpried, 

And  poets  scorn  the  Muses'  quills, 

And  fish  forsake  the  water-glide, 

And  Iris  lose  her  coloured  weed, 
Before  I  fail  thee  at  thy  need. 

First  direful  hate  shall  turn  to  peace, 
And  love  relent  in  deep  disdain, 
And  Death  his  fatal  stroke  shall  cease, 
And  envy  pity  every  pain, 

And  Pleasure  mourn,  and  Sorrow  smile, 

Before  I  talk  of  any  guile. 

First  Time  shall  stay  his  stayless  race, 
And  Winter  bless  his  boughs  with  corn, 
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And  snow  bemoisten  July's  face, 
And  Winter  spring,  and  Summer  mourn, 
Before  my  pen,  by  help  of  Fame, 
Cease  to  recite  thy  sacred  name. 

(Rosalind.) 


Montanus'  Praise  of  his  Fair 
Phoebe 


PHCEBE  sat,  sweet  she  sat, 

Sweet  sat  Phoebe  when  I  saw  her  : 
White  her  brow,  coy  her  eye, — 

Brow  and  eye,  how  much  you  please  me  ! 
Words  I  spent,  sighs  I  sent, — 

Sighs  and  words  could  never  draw  her. 
Oh,  my  love,  thou  art  lost, 

Since  no  sight  could  ever  ease  thee. 

Phoebe  sat  by  a  fount, 

Sitting  by  a  fount  I  spied  her  : 
Sweet  her  touch,  rare  her  voice, — 

Touch  and  voice,  what  may  distain  1  you  ? 
As  she  sung,  I  did  sigh, 

And  by  sighs  whilst  that  I  tried  her, 
Oh,  mine  eyes,  you  did  lose 

Her  first  sight,  whose  want  did  pain  you. 

Phoebe's  flocks,  white  as  wool, 

Yet  were  Phoebe's  looks  more  whiter  ; 
Phoebe's  eyes  dove-like  mild, 

Dove-like  eyes  both  mild  and  cruel ; 
Montan  swears,  in  your  lamps 

He  will  die  for  to  delight  her. 
Phoebe,  yield,  or  I  die  ; — 

Shall  true  hearts  be  fancy's  fuel  ? 

(Rosalind.) 
1  Stain,  sully. 
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Rosader's  Praise  of  Rosalind 


LIKE  to  the  clear  in  highest  sphere, 

Where  all  imperial  glory  shines, 
Of  self-same  colour  is  her  hair, 

Whether  unfolded  or  in  twines  : 

Heigh  ho,  fair  Rosaline  ! 
Her  eyes  are  sapphires  set  in  snow, 

Refining  heaven  by  every  wink  ; 
The  gods  do  fear  whenas  they  glow, 

And  I  do  tremble  when  I  think  : 
Heigh  ho,  would  she  were  mine  ! 

Her  cheeks  are  like  the  blushing  cloud 

That  beautifies  Aurora's  face, 
Or  like  the  silver  crimson  shroud 

That  Phoebus'  smiling  looks  doth  grace  : 

Heigh  ho,  fair  Rosaline  ! 
Her  lips  are  like  two  budded  roses 

Whom  ranks  of  lilies  neighbour  nigh, 
Within  which  bounds  the  balm  encloses, 

Apt  to  entice  a  deity  : 

Heigh  ho,  would  she  were  mine  ! 

Her  neck,  like  to  a  stately  tower 

Where  Love  himself  imprisoned  lies, 
To  watch  for  glances  every  hour 

From  her  divine  and  sacred  eyes  : 

Heigh  ho,  fair  Rosaline  ! 
Her  paps  are  centres  of  delight, 

Her  breasts  are  orbs  of  heavenly  frame, 
Where  nature  moulds  the  dew  of  light 

To  feed  perfection  with  the  same  : 
Heigh  ho,  would  she  were  mine  ! 

With  orient  pearl,  with  ruby  red, 
With  marble  white,  with  sapphire  blue, 
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Her  body  every  way  is  fed, 
Yet  soft  in  touch  and  sweet  in  view  : 

Heigh  ho,  fair  Rosaline  ! 
Nature  herself  her  shape  admires, 

The  gods  are  wounded  in  her  sight ; 
And  Love  forsakes  his  heavenly  fires 
And  at  her  eyes  his  brand  doth  light : 
Heigh  ho,  would  she  were  mine  ! 

Then  muse  not,  Nymphs,  though  I  bemoan 

The  absence  of  fair  Rosaline, 
Since  for  her  fair  there's  fairer  none, 
Nor  for  her  virtues  so  divine  : 

Heigh  ho,  fair  Rosaline  ! 

Heigh  ho,  my  heart,  would  God  that  she  were  mine  ! 

(Rosalind.} 


Rosader's  Second  "  Sonnet 


TURN  I  my  looks  unto  the  skies, 

Love  with  his  arrows  wounds  mine  eyes  ; 

If  so  I  gaze  upon  the  ground, 

Love  then  in  every  flower  is  found  ; 

Search  I  the  shade  to  fly  my  pain, 

Love  meets  me  in  the  shade  again  ; 

Wend  I  to  walk  in  secret  grove, 

E'en  there  I  meet  with  sacred  love  ; 

If  so  I  bain  1  me  in  the  spring, 

E'en  on  the  brink  I  hear  him  sing  ; 

If  so  I  meditate  alone, 

He  will  be  partner  of  my  moan  ; 

If  so  I  mourn,  he  weeps  with  me  ; 

And  where  I  am,  there  will  he  be. 

(Abridged  from  Rosalind.} 

i  Bathe. 


II 


Thomas  Lodge 
Coridon's  Song 

A  BLITHE  and  bonny  country  lass — 

Heigh  ho,  the  bonny  lass  ! — 
Sat  sighing  on  the  tender  grass, 

And  weeping  said,  "Will  none  come  woo  me ? " 
A  smicker l  boy,  a  lither  swain, — 

Heigh  ho,  a  smicker  swain  ! — 
That  in  his  love  was  wanton  fain, 

With  smiling  looks  straight  came  unto  her. 

Whenas  the  wanton  wench  espied, — 

Heigh  ho,  when  she  espied  ! — 
The  means  to  make  herself  a  bride, 

She  simpered  smooth  like  bonny-bell. 
The  swain  that  saw  her  squint-eyed  kind, — 

Heigh  ho,  squint-eyed  kind  ! — 
His  arms  about  her  body  twined, 

And  said,  "  Fair  lass,  how  fare  ye  ?  well  ?  " 

The  country  kit  said,  "  Well,  forsooth,"— 

Heigh  ho,  well  forsooth  ! — 
'  But  that  I  have  a  longing  tooth, 

A  longing  tooth  that  makes  me  cry." 
"Alas  !  "  said  he,  "what  gars  thy  grief?"— 

Heigh  ho,  what  gars  thy  grief? — 
"  A  wound,"  quoth  she,  "  without  relief  : 

I  fear  a  maid  that  I  shall  die." 

"  If  that  be  all,"  the  shepherd  said, — 

Heigh  ho,  the  shepherd  said  ! — 
"  I'll  make  thee  wive  it,  gentle  maid, 

And  so  recure  thy  malady." 
Hereon  they  kissed  with  many  an  oath, — 

Heigh  ho,  with  many  an  oath  ! — 
And  'fore  god  Pan  did  plight  their  troth  ; 

So  to  the  church  apace  they  hie. 

1  Gay,  spruce. 
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And  God  send  every  pretty  peat,1 — 

Heigh  ho,  the  pretty  peat ! — 
That  fears  to  die  of  this  conceit, 

So  kind"  a  friend  to  help  at  last. 
Then  maids  shall  never  long  again, — 

Heigh  ho,  to  long  again  ! — 
When  they  find  ease  for  such  a  pain  : 

Thus  my  roundelay  is  past. 

(Rosalind.2} 


Love  and  Phyllis 

LOVE  guards  the  roses  of  thy  lips, 
And  flies  about  them  like  a  bee  ; 

If  I  approach,  he  forward  skips, 
And  if  I  kiss,  he  stingeth  me. 

Love  in  thine  eyes  doth  build  his  bower, 
And  sleeps  within  their  pretty  shine  ; 

And  if  I  look,  the  boy  will  lower, 

And  from  their  orbs  shoot  shafts  divine. 

Love  works  thy  heart  within  his  fire, 
And  in  my  tears  doth  firm  the  same, 

And  if  I  tempt  it,  will  retire, 
And  of  my  plaints  doth  make  a  game. 

Love,  let  me  cull  her  choicest  flowers, 
And  pity  me,  and  calm  her  eye  ; 

Make  soft  her  heart,  dissolve  her  lowers, 
Then  will  I  praise  thy  deity. 

But  if  thou  do  not,  Love,  I'll  truly  serve  her 
In  spite  of  thee,  and  by  firm  faith  deserve  her. 

(Phyllis.) 
iPet. 

2  The  concluding  four  lines  are  added  from  England's  Helicon 
from  which  the  arrangement  of  the  last  two  stanzas  is  adopted. 
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To    Phyllis,    the    Fair 
Shepherdess 

MY  Phyllis  hath  the  morning  sun, 

At  first  to  look  upon  her  ; 
And  Phyllis  hath  morn-waking  birds 

Her  risings  for  to  honour. 
My  Phyllis  hath  prime-feathered  flowers 

That  smile  when  she  treads  on  them  ; 
And  Phyllis  hath  a  gallant  flock 

That  leaps  since  she  doth  own  them. 
But  Phyllis  hath  so  hard  a  heart, — 

Alas,  that  she  should  have  it ! — 
As  yields  no  mercy  to  desert, 

Nor  grace  to  those  that  crave  it. 
Sweet  sun,  when  thou  look'st  on, 
Pray  her  regard  my  moan  ; 
Sweet  birds,  when  you  sing  to  her, 
To  yield  some  pity,  woo  her  ; 
Sweet  flow'rs,  whenas  she  treads  on, 
Tell  her,  her  beauty  deads  one  ; 
And  if  in  life  her  love  she  nill  agree  me, 
Pray  her  before  I  die  she  will  come  see  me. 

(Phyllis.} 

"  Fair  art  thou,  Phyllis  " 

FAIR  art  thou,  Phyllis  ;  ay,  so  fair,  sweet  maid, 
As  nor  the  sun  nor  I  have  seen  more  fair  ; 
For  in  thy  cheeks  sweet  roses  are  embayed,1 
And  gold  more  pure  than  gold  doth  gild  thy  hair. 
Sweet  bees  have  hived  their  honey  on  thy  tongue, 
And  Hebe  spiced  her  nectar  with  thy  breath  : 
About  thy  neck  do  all  the  graces  throng, 
And  lay  such  baits  as  might  entangle  Death. 
1  Enclosed. 
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In  such  a  breast  what  heart  would  not  be  thrall  ? 

From  such  sweet  arms  who  would  not  wish  embraces  ? 

At  thy  fair  hands  who  wonders  not  at  all 

Wonder  itself  through  ignorance  embases.1 

Yet,  natheless,  though  wondrous  gifts  you  call  these, 

My  faith  is  far  more  wonderful  than  all  these. 

(Phyllis.) 


"  O,  happy  Love  ! ' 

A  VERY  Phcenix,  in  her  radiant  eyes 

I  leave  mine  age,  and  get  my  life  again  : 

True  Hesperus,  I  watch  her  fall  and  rise, 

And  with  my  tears  extinguish  all  my  pain. 

My  lips  for  shadows  shield  her  springing  roses  ; 

Mine  eyes  for  watchmen  guard  her  while  she  sleepeth  ; 

My  reasons  serve  to  quiet  her  faint  supposes. 

Her  fancy  mine,  my  faith  her  fancy,  keepeth  : 

She,  flower ;    I,  branch ;   her  sweets  my  sours  sup 

porteth  ; — 
O,  happy  Love,  where  such  delights  consorteth  ! 

(Scyllcfs  Metamorphosis!) 


A  Lament  in  Spring 

THE  earth,  late  choked  with  showers, 

Is  now  arrayed  in  green  ; 
Her  bosom  springs  with  flowers, 
The  air  dissolves  her  teen  : a 
The  heavens  laugh  at  her  glory, 
Yet  bide  I  sad  and  sorry. 

The  woods  are  decked  with  leaves, 
The  trees  are  clothed  gay, 

1  Is  humbled.  2  Sorrow. 
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And  Flora,  crowned  with  sheaves, 
With  oaken  boughs  doth  play  ; 
Where  I  am  clad  in  black, 
The  token  of  my  wrack. 

The  birds  upon  the  trees 

Do  sing  with  pleasant  voices, 
And  chant  in  their  degrees 
Their  loves  and  lucky  choices  ; 
When  I,  whilst  they  are  singing, 
With  sighs  mine  arms  am  wringing. 

The  thrushes  seek  the  shade, 

And  I  my  fatal  grave  ; 
Their  flight  to  heaven  is  made, 
My  walk  on  earth  I  have  ; 
They  free,  I  thrall ;  they  jolly, 
I  sad  and  pensive  wholly. 

(Scylla's  Metamorphosis.} 


Fair  Phoebus'  Flower  upon 
a  Summer  Morn" 


FAIR  Phoebus'  flower  upon  a  summer  morn, 
'Gan,  proud  with  love,  to  show  her  painted  pride, 
And,  gay  with  glory,  with  a  curious  scorn 
Disdained  those  buds  that  blossomed  her  beside  ; 

When  Rose  and  Lilies,  Violets  and  Balm 
(Scarce  warmed  to  work  their  beauties  to  a  flow'r) 
With  envious  wrath  near  to  a  water  calm 
Behold  my  Phyllis  in  a  happy  hour. 

Not  waked,  nor  won  too  much  with  solemn  sleep, 
But  sweetly  slumb'ring,  they  behold  my  Saint : 
The  Rose  and  Lilies  both  together  creep  ; 
The  one  her  lip,  the  next  her  cheek,  did  taint. 
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And  both  they  spread  ;  the  Violet,  consumed 
To  gentle  air,  her  amber  breath  fulfilled  : 
Apollo,  feeling  all  the  air  perfumed, 
With  gentle  beams  into  her  eyes  distilled. 

His  flower,  amazed,  gave  Rose  and  Lilies  place  ; 
The  Sun  his  shine  within  her  eyes  containeth  ; 
The  Rose  her  lips,  the  Lilies  deck  her  face  ; 
The  Violet  within  her  breath  remaineth. 

L'ENVOI 

THEN  cease,  fond  men,  henceforth  to  boast  your  flow'rs, 
Since  Roses,  Lilies,  Violets  are  ours, 
And  Phcebus'  flow'r  doth  homage  to  their  pow'rs, 
And  Phyllis'  eye  his  glorious  beams  devours. 

(Scylla's  Metamorphosis.) 


Imitated  from  the  Italian  of 
Martelli 


O  SHADY  vales,  O  fair  enriched  meads, 
O  sacred  woods,  sweet  fields,  and  rising  mountains; 
O  painted  flowers,  green  herbs,  where  Flora  treads, 
Refreshed  by  wanton  winds  and  wat'ry  fountains  ! 
O  all  you  winged  choristers  of  wood, 
That,  perched  aloft,  your  former  pains  report, 
And  straight  again  recount  with  pleasant  mood 
Your  present  joys  in  sweet  and  seemly  sort  ! 
O  all  you  creatures,  whosoever  thrive 
On  mother  earth,  in  seas,  by  air,  or  fire, — 
More  blest  are  you  than  I  here  under  sun  : 
Love  dies  in  me,  whenas  he  doth  revive 
In  you  ;  I  perish  under  Beauty's  ire, 
Where  after  storms,  winds,  frosts,  your  life  is  won. 
(A  Margarite  of  America.) 
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For  Pity,   Pretty  Eyes" 

FOR  pity,  pretty  eyes,  surcease 

To  give  me  war,  and  grant  me  peace. 

Triumphant  eyes,  why  bear  you  arms 

Against  a  heart  that  thinks  no  harms  ? 

A  heart  already  quite  appalled, 

A  heart  that  yields  and  is  enthralled  ? 

Kill  rebels,  proudly  that  resist ; 
Not  those  that  in  true  faith  persist, 
And  conquered  serve  your  deity. 
Will  you,  alas,  command  me  die  ? 
Then  die  I  yours,  and  death  my  cross  ; 
But  unto  you  pertains  the  loss. 

(The  Phoenix?  Nest.} 


Accurst  be  Love ! " 


ACCURST  be  Love,  and  those  that  trust  his  trains  ! 
He  tastes  the  fruit  whilst  others  toil ; 
He  brings  the  lamp,  we  lend  the  oil ; 
He  sows  distress,  we  yield  him  soil ; 
He  wageth  war,  we  bide  the  foil. 

Accurst  be  Love,  and  those  that  trust  his  trains  1 
He  lays  the  trap,  we  seek  the  snare  ; 
He  threat'neth  death,  we  speak  him  fair ; 
He  coins  deceits,  we  foster  care  ; 
He  favoureth  pride,  we  count  it  rare. 

Accurst  be  Love,  and  those  that  trust  his  trains  ! 
He  seemeth  blind,  yet  wounds  with  art ; 
He  vows  content,  he  pays  with  smart ; 
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He  swears  relief,  yet  kills  the  heart ; 
He  calls  for  truth,  yet  scorns  desart. 
Accurst  be  Love,  and  those  that  trust  his  trains  ! 
Whose  heaven  is  hell,  whose  perfect  joys  are  pains. 

(The  Phcenix1  Nest.) 


A  Distressed  Mother's 
Lullaby 

LULLABY : 
Ah,  little  lads, 
Give  ceaseless  sorrow  end  with  lullaby  ; 

Suck  up  my  tears 
That  stream  from  out  the  fountains  of  mine  eye  ; 

Feed,  feed  on  me 
Whom  no  good  hope  or  fortune  glads, — 

O,  set  me  free 

From  those  incessant  and  pursuing  fears 
Which  waken  up  my  woes  and  kill  my  pleasure. 

Lullaby  : 

Weep,  weep  no  more, 
But  let  me  weep,  and,  weeping,  weep  life  hence, 

That,  whilst  you  want, 
I  may  not  see  false  Fortune's  proud  pretence  : 

When  I  am  dead, 
My  God,  perhaps,  will  send  you  store. 

O,  smile  in  need, — 

Poor  hungry  babes,  let  smiles  be  nothing  scant : 
I,  tears  ;  you,  smiles  ; — both  have  no  better  treasure 
To  bring  these  woes  exceeding  mean  or  measure 

To  lullaby. 
(The  Life  and  Death  of  William  Longbeard.) 


Robert  Greene 

Menaphon's  Song 

SOME  say,  Love, 
Foolish  Love, 

Doth  rule  and  govern  all  the  gods  : 
I  say,  Love, 
Inconstant  Love, 

Sets  men's  senses  far  at  odds. 
Some  swear,  Love, 
Smooth-faced  Love, 

Is  sweetest  sweet  that  men  can  have  : 
I  say,  Love, 
Sour  Love, 

Makes  virtue  yield  as  beauty's  slave  ; 
A  bitter  sweet,  a  folly  worst  of  all, 
That  forceth  wisdom  to  be  folly's  thrall. 

Love  is  sweet  ? 
Wherein  sweet  ? 

In  fading  pleasures  that  do  pain  ? 
Beauty  sweet  ? 
Is  that  sweet 

That  yieldeth  sorrow  for  a  gain  ? 
If  Love's  sweet, 
Herein  sweet, 

That  minutes'  joys  are  monthly  woes  : 
'Tis  not  sweet 
That  is  sweet 

Nowhere  but  where  repentance  grows. 
Then  love  who  list,  if  beauty  be  so  sour  ; 
Labour  for  me,  Love  rest  in  prince's  bower. 

(Menaphon.) 
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Sephestia's  Song  to  her  Child 

WEEP  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee  ; 
When  thou  art  old  there's  grief  enough  for  thee. 

Mother's  wag,  pretty  boy, 

Father's  sorrow,  father's  joy  ; 

When  thy  father  first  did  see 

Such  a  boy  by  him  and  me, 

He  was  glad,  I  was  woe  ; 

Fortune  changed  made  him  so 

When  he  left  his  pretty  boy, 

Last  his  sorrow,  first  his  joy. 

Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee  ; 
When  thou  art  old  there's  grief  enough  for  thee. 

Streaming  tears  that  never  stint, 

Like  pearl  drops  from  a  flint, 

Fell  by  course  from  his  eyes, 

That  one  another's  place  supplies  ; 

Thus  he  grieved  in  every  part, 

Tears  of  blood  fell  from  his  heart, 

When  he  left  his  pretty  boy, 

Father's  sorrow,  fathers  joy. 

Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee  ; 
When  thou  art  old  there's  grief  enough  for  thee. 

The  wanton  smiled,  father  wept, 

Mother  cried,  baby  leapt ; 

More  he  crowed,  more  we  cried, 

Nature  could  not  sorrow  hide  : 

He  must  go,  he  must  kiss 

Child  and  mother,  baby  bless, 

For  he  left  his  pretty  boy, 

Father's  sorrow,  father's  joy. 
Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee  ; 
When  thou  art  old  there's  grief  enough  for  thee. 

(Ibid.) 
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WHEN  tender  ewes,  brought  home  with  evening  sun, 

Wend  to  their  folds, 

And  to  their  holds 
The  shepherds  trudge  when  light  of  day  is  done, 

Upon  a  tree 
The  eagle,  Jove's  fair  bird,  did  perch  ; 

There  resteth  he. 

A  little  fly  his  harbour  then  did  search, 
And  did  presume,  though  others  laughed  thereat, 
To  perch  whereas  the  princely  eagle  sat. 

The  eagle  frowned,  and  shook  his  royal  wings, 

And  charged  the  fly 

From  thence  to  hie  : 
Afraid,  in  haste,  the  little  creature  flings, 

Yet  seeks  again, 
Fearful,  to  perk  him  by  the  eagle's  side. 

With  moody  vein, 

The  speedy  post  of  Ganymede  replied, 
"  Vassal,  avaunt,  or  with  my  wings  you  die  ; 
Is't  fit  an  eagle  seat  him  with  a  fly  ?  " 

The  fly  craved  pity,  still  the  eagle  frowned  ; 

The  silly  fly, 

Ready  to  die, 
Disgraced,  displaced,  fell  grovelling  to  the  ground  : 

The  eagle  saw, 
And  with  a  royal  mind  said  to  the  fly, 

"  Be  not  in  awe, 

I  scorn  by  me  the  meanest  creature  die  ; 
Then  seat  thee  here."    The  joyful  fly  up  flings, 
And  sat  safe  shadowed  with  the  eagle's  wings. 

(Ibid.) 
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Doron's  Description  of 
Samela 

LIKE  to  Diana  in  her  summer  weed, 
Girt  with  a  crimson  robe  of  brightest  dye, 

Goes  fair  Samela  ; 

Whiter  than  be  the  flocks  that  straggling  feed, 
When  washed  by  Arethusa  faint  they  lie, 

Is  fair  Samela ; 

As  fair  Aurora  in  her  morning  grey, 
Decked  with  the  ruddy  glister  of  her  love, 

Is  fair  Samela ; 

Like  lovely  Thetis  on  a  calmed  day, 
Whenas  her  brightness  Neptune's  fancy  move , 

Shines  fair  Samela  ; 

Her  tresses  gold,  her  eyes  like  glassy  streams, 
Her  teeth  are  pearl,  the  breasts  are  ivory 

Of  fair  Samela ; 

Her  cheeks,  like  rose  and  lily,  yield  forth  gleams, 
Her  brows'  bright  arches  framed  of  ebony  : 

Thus  fair  Samela 

Passeth  fair  Venus  in  her  bravest  hue, 
And  Juno  in  the  show  of  majesty, 

For  she's  Samela; 

Pallas  in  wit ; — all  three,  if  you  well  view, 
For  beauty,  wit,  and  matchless  dignity, 

Yield  to  Samela. 

(Ibid.) 


Doron's  Jig 


THROUGH  the  shrubs  as  I  'gan  crack 
For  my  lambs,  little  ones, 

'Mongst  many  pretty  ones 
(Nymphs  I  mean)  whose  hair  was  black 
As  the  crow  ; 
Like  the  snow 
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Her  face  and  brows  shined,  I  ween  ; 
I  saw  a  little  one, 
A  bonny  pretty  one, 
As  bright,  buxom,  and  as  sheen, 
As  was  she 
On  her  knee 

That  lulled  the  god  whose  arrow  warms 
Such  merry  little  ones, 
Such  fair-faced  pretty  ones, 
As  dally  in  love's  chiefest  harms  : 
Such  was  mine, 
Whose  grey  eyne 
Made  me  love.     I  'gan  to  woo 
This  sweet  little  one, 
This  bonny  pretty  one  ; 
I  wooed  hard  a  day  or  two, 

Till  she  bade — 
'  Be  not  sad, 

Woo  no  more,  I  am  thine  own, 
Thy  dearest  little  one, 
Thy  truest  pretty  one.' 
Thus  was  faith  and  firm  love  shown, 
As  behoves 
Shepherds'  loves. 

(Ibid.) 

Melicertus'  Description  of 
his  Mistress 

TUNE  on,  my  pipe,  the  praises  of  my  love, 
And  midst  thy  oaten  harmony  recount 
How  fair  she  is  that  makes  thy  music  mount, 

And  every  string  of  thy  heart's  harp  to  move. 

Shall  I  compare  her  form  unto  the  sphere, 
Whence  sun-bright  Venus  vaunts  her  silver  shine  ? 
Ah,  more  than  that  by  just  compare  is  thine, 

Whose  crystal  looks  the  cloudy  heavens  do  clear. 
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How  oft  have  I  descending  Titan  seen 
His  burning  locks  couch  in  the  sea-queen's  lap, 
And  beauteous  Thetis  his  red  body  wrap 

In  watery  robes,  as  he  her  lord  had  been  ; 

Whenas  my  nymph,  impatient  of  the  night, 
Bade  bright  Atraeus  with  his  train  give  place, 
Whiles  she  led  forth  the  day  with  her  fair  face, 

And  lent  each  star  a  more  than  Delian  light. 

Not  Jove  or  Nature,  should  they  both  agree 
To  make  a  woman  of  the  firmament 
Of  his  mixed  purity,  could  not  invent 

A  sky-born  form  so  beautiful  as  she. 

(Ibid.} 


"  What  Thing  is  Love  ?  " 

WHAT  thing  is  love  ?     It  is  a  power  divine 
That  reigns  in  us,  or  else  a  wreakful  law 
That  dooms  our  minds  to  beauty  to  incline  ; 
It  is  a  star,  whose  influence  doth  draw 

Our  hearts  to  love,  dissembling  of  his  might 
Till  he  be  master  of  our  hearts  and  sight. 

Love  is  a  discord,  and  a  strange  divorce 
Betwixt  our  sense  and  reason,  by  whose  power, 
As  mad  with  reason,  we  admit  that  force 
Which  wit  or  labour  never  may  devour ; 
It  is  a  will  that  brooketh  no  consent : 
It  would  refuse,  yet  never  may  repent. 

Love's  a  desire,  which  for  to  wait  a  time, 
Doth  lose  an  age  of  years,  and  so  doth  pass, 
As  doth  the  shadow,  severed  from  his  prime, 
Seeming  as  though  it  were,  yet  never  was  ; 

Leaving  behind  nought  but  repentant  thoughts 
Of  days  ill  spent,  for  that  which  profits  noughts. 
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It's  now  a  peace,  and  then  a  sudden  war ; 

A  hope  consumed  before  it  is  conceived  ; 

At  hand  it  fears,  and  menaceth  afar  ; 

And  he  that  gains  is  most  of  all  deceived  : 
It  is  a  secret  hidden  and  not  known, 
Which  one  may  better  feel  than  write  upon. 

(Ibid.) 

Prince  Psammetichus' 
"  Sonnet" 

["  One  of  the  Chaldees,  having  an  insight  into  the  lascivious 
life  of  [Psammetichus},  persuaded  him  to  desist  from  such  fading 
pleasures,  whose  momentary  delights  did  breed  lasting  reproach 
and  infamy ;  the  young  prince,  making  light  account  of  his 
words,  went  into  his  study  and  wrote  him  an  answer  sonnet-wise 
to  this  effect :"] 

IN  Cyprus  sat  fair  Venus  by  a  fount, 

Wanton  Adonis  toying  on  her  knee  : 
She  kissed  the  wag,  her  darling  of  account ; 

The  boy  'gan  blush,  which  when  his  lover  see, 
She  smiled,  and  told  him  love  might  challenge  debt, 
And  he  was  young,  and  might  be  wanton  yet. 

The  boy  waxed  bold,  fired  by  fond  desire, 

That  woo  he  could  and  court  her  with  conceit : 
Reason  spied  this,  and  sought  to  quench  the  fire 

With  cold  disdain  ;  but  wily  Adon  straight 
Cheered  up  the  flame,  and  said,  "  Good  Sir,  what  let  ? 
I  am  but  young,  and  may  be  wanton  yet." 

Reason  replied,  that  beauty  was  a  bane 

To  such  as  feed  their  fancy  with  fond  love, 
That  when  sweet  youth  with  lust  is  overta'en, 
It  rues  in  age  :  this  could  not  Adon  move, 
For  Venus  taught  him  still  this  rest  to  set, 
That  he  was  young,  and  might  be  wanton  yet. 

Where  Venus  strikes  with  beauty  to  the  quick, 
It  little  'vails  sage  Reason  to  reply  ; 
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Few  are  the  cares  for  such  as  are  love-sick, 
But  love  :  then,  though  I  wanton  it  awry, 
And  play  the  wag,  from  Adon  this  I  get, 
I  am  but  young,  and  may  be  wanton  yet. 

(Perimedes,  the  Blacksmith.} 

The  Old  Man's  Reply 

THE  Siren  Venus  nourished  in  her  lap 

Fair  Adon,  swearing  whiles  he  was  a  youth 
He  might  be  wanton  :  note  his  after-hap, 

The  guerdon  that  such  lawless  lust  ensu'th  ; 
So  long  he  followed  flattering  Venus'  lore, 
Till,  seely *  lad,  he  perished  by  a  boar. 

Mars  in  his  youth  did  court  this  lusty  dame, 

He  won  her  love  ;  what  might  his  fancy  let 
He  was  but  young?  at  last,  unto  his  shame, 

Vulcan  entrapped  them  slily  in  a  net, 
And  called  the  Gods  to  witness  as  a  truth, 
A  lecher's  fault  was  not  excused  by  youth. 

If  crooked  age  accounteth  youth  his  spring, 
The  spring,  the  fairest  season  of  the  year, 
Enriched  with  flowers,  and  sweets,  and  many  a  thing 

That  fair  and  gorgeous  to  the  eyes  appear  ; 
It  fits  that  youth,  the  spring  of  man,  should  be 
'Riched  with  such  flowers  as  virtue  yieldeth  thee. 

(Perimedes,  the  Blacksmith.} 

"  Fair  is  my  Love " 

FAIR  is  my  love,  for  April  in  her  face, 

Her  lovely  breasts  September  claims  his  part, 
And  lordly  July  in  her  eyes  takes  place, 

But  cold  December  dwelleth  in  her  heart : 
Blest  be  the  months,  that  set  my  thoughts  on  fire, 
Accurst  that  month  that  hindereth  my  desire  1 
1  Simple. 
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Like  Phoebus'  fire,  so  sparkle  both  her  eyes ; 

As  air  perfumed  with  amber  is  her  breath  ; 

Like  swelling  waves,  her  lovely  teats  do  rise  ; 

As  earth  her  heart,  cold,  dateth  me  to  death  : 
Ah  me,  poor  man,  that  on  the  earth  do  live, 
When  unkind  earth  death  and  despair  doth  give  ! 

In  pomp  sits  mercy  seated  in  her  face  ; 

Love  'twixt  her  breasts  his  trophies  doth  imprint ; 
Her  eyes  shine  favour,  courtesy,  and  grace  ; 

But  touch  her  heart,  ah,  that  is  framed  of  flint ! 
Therefore  my  harvest  in  the  grass  bears  grain  ; 
The  rock  will  wear,  washed  with  a  winter's  rain. 

(Ibid.} 


Phyllis  and  Coridon 

PHYLLIS  kept  sheep  along  the  western  plains, 

And  Coridon  did  feed  his  flocks  hard  by  : 
This  shepherd  was  the  flower  of  all  the  swains 

That  traced  the  downs  of  fruitful  Thessaly, 
And  Phyllis,  that  did  far  her  flocks  surpass 
In  silver  hue,  was  thought  a  bonny  lass. 

A  bonny  lass,  quaint  in  her  country  'tire, 
Was  lovely  Phyllis,  Coridon  swore  so  ; 
Her  locks,  her  looks,  did  set  the  swain  on  fire, 

He  left  his  lambs,  and  he  began  to  woo  ; 
He  looked,  he  sighed,  he  courted  with  a  kiss, 
No  better  could  the  silly  swad1  than  this. 

He  little  knew  to  paint  a  tale  of  love, — 

Shepherds  can  fancy,  but  they  cannot  say  : 
Phyllis  'gan  smile,  and  wily  thought  to  prove 
What  uncouth  grief  poor  Coridon  did  pay  ; 
She  asked  him  how  his  flocks  or  he  did  fare, 
Yet  pensive  thus  his  sighs  did  tell  his  care. 

i  Clown. 
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The  shepherd  blushed  when  Phyllis  questioned  so, 

And  swore  by  Pan  it  was  not  for  his  flocks  ; 
'"Tis  love,  fair  Phyllis,  breedeth  all  this  woe, 

My  thoughts  are  trapped  within  thy  lovely  locks, 
Thine  eye  hath  pierced,  thy  face  hath  set  on  fire  ; 
Fair  Phyllis  kindleth  Coridon's  desire." 

"  Can  shepherds  love  ? "  said  Phyllis  to  the  swain ; 

"  Such  saints  as  Phyllis,"  Coridon  replied  ; 
"  Men  when  they  lust  can  many  fancies  feign," 

Said  Phyllis  ;  this  not  Coridon  denied, 
"  That  lust  had  lies,  but  love,"  quoth  he,  "  says  truth  ; 
Thy  shepherd  loves, — then,  Phyllis,  what  ensu'th  ? " 

Phyllis  was  won,  she  blushed  and  hung  the  head  ; 

The  swain  stepped  to,  and  cheered  her  with  a  kiss  ; 
With  faith,  with  troth,  they  struck  the  matter  dead  ; 

So  used  they  when  men  thought  not  amiss  : 
This  love  begun  and  ended  both  in  one ; 
Phyllis  was  loved,  and  she  liked  Coridon.        (Ibid.) 


Dorastus'  Praise  of  Fawnia 

AH,  were  she  pitiful  as  she  is  fair, 

Or  but  as  mild  as  she  is  seeming  so, 
Then  were  my  hopes  greater  than  my  despair, 

Then  all  the  world  were  heaven,  nothing  woe. 
Ah,  were  her  heart  relenting  as  her  hand, 

That  seems  to  melt  even  with  the  mildest  touch, 
Then  knew  I  where  to  seat  me  in  a  land 

Under  wide  heavens,  but  yet  [there  is]  not  such. 
So  as  she  shows,  she  seems  the  budding  rose, 

Yet  sweeter  far  than  is  an  earthly  flower  ; 
Sovereign  of  beauty,  like  the  spray  she  grows, 

Compassed  she  is  with  thorns  and  cankered  bower 
Yet  were  she  willing  to  be  plucked  and  worn, 
She  would  be  gathered,  though  she  grew  on  thorn. 

Ah,  when  she  sings,  all  music  else  be  still, 
For  none  must  be  compared  to  her  note  ; 
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Ne'er  breathed  such  glee  from  Philomela's  bill, 
Nor  from  the  morning-singer's  swelling  throat. 

Ah,  when  she  riseth  from  her  blissful  bed, 
She  comforts  all  the  world,  as  doth  the  sun, 

And  at  her  sight  the  night's  foul  vapours  fled  ; 
When  she  is  set,  the  gladsome  day  is  done. 

O  glorious  sun,  imagine  me  the  west, 

Shine  in  my  arms,  and  set  thou  in  my  breast ! 

(Pandas  to.) 

Maesia's  Song 

SWEET  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  content ; 

The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown  ; 
Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent ; 

The  poor  estate  scorns  fortune's  angry  frown  : 
Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep,  such  bliss, 
Beggars  enjoy,  when  princes  oft  do  miss. 

The  homely  house  that  harbours  quiet  rest ; 

The  cottage  that  affords  no  pride  nor  care  ; 
The  mean  that  'grees  with  country  music  best ; 

The  sweet  consort  of  mirth  and  modest  fare  ; 
Obscured  life  sets  down  a  type  of  bliss  : 
A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  is. 

(Farewell  to  Folly.) 

An  Ode 

DOWN  the  valley  'gan  he  track, 
Bag  and  bottle  at  his  back, 
In  a  surcoat  all  of  gray  ; — 
Such  wear  palmers  on  the  way, 
When  with  scrip  and  staff  they  see 
Jesus'  grave  on  Calvary  ; — 
A  hat  of  straw,  like  a  swain, 
Shelter  for  the  sun  and  rain, 
With  a  scallop  shell  before  ; 
Sandals  on  his  feet  he  wore  ; 
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Legs  were  bare,  arms  unclad  : 
Such  attire  this  palmer  had. 
His  face  fair  like  Titan's  shine  ; 
Gray  and  buxom  were  his  eyne, 
Whereout  dropped  pearls  of  sorrow  : 
Such  sweet  tears  love  doth  borrow, 
When  in  outward  dews  she  plains 
Heart's  distress  that  lovers  pains  ; 
Ruby  lips,  cherry  cheeks  : 
Such  rare  mixture  Venus  seeks, 
When  to  keep  her  damsels  quiet, 
Beauty  sets  them  down  their  diet. 
Adon  was  not  thought  more  fair  ; 
Curled  locks  of  amber  hair, 
Locks  where  love  did  sit  and  twine 
Nets  to  snare  the  gazer's  eyne. 
Such  a  palmer  ne'er  was  seen, 
'Less  Love  himself  had  palmer  been. 
Yet,  for  all  he  was  so  quaint, 
Sorrow  did  his  visage  taint : 
'Midst  the  riches  of  his  face, 
Grief  deciphered  high  disgrace. 
Every  step  strained  a  tear  ; 
Sudden  sighs  showed  his  fear  ; 
And  yet  his  fear  by  his  sight 
Ended  in  a  strange  delight, 
That  his  passions  did  approve, 
Weeds  and  sorrow  were  for  love. 

(Never  Too  Late.} 

The  Palmer's  Ode 

OLD  Menalcas,  on  a  day, 
As  in  field  this  shepherd  lay, 
Tuning  of  his  oaten  pipe, 
Which  he  hit  with  many  a  stripe, 
Said  to  Coridon  that  he 
Once  was  young  and  full  of  glee. 
"  Blithe  and  wanton  was  I  then  : 
Such  desires  follow  men. 
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As  I  lay  and  kept  my  sheep, 

Came  the  God  that  hateth  sleep, 

Clad  in  armour  all  of  fire, 

Hand  in  hand  with  queen  Desire, 

And  with  a  dart  that  wounded  nigh, 

Pierced  my  heart  as  I  did  lie  ; 

That  when  I  woke  I  'gan  swear 

Phyllis  beauty's  palm  did  bear. 

Up  I  start,  forth  went  I, 

With  her  face  to  feed  mine  eye  ; 

There  I  saw  Desire  sit, 

That  my  heart  with  love  had  hit, 

Laying  forth  bright  beauty's  hooks 

To  entrap  my  gazing  looks. 

Love  I  did,  and  'gan  to  woo, 

Pray  and  sigh  ;  all  would  not  do  : 

Women,  when  they  take  the  toy, 

Covet  to  be  counted  coy. 

Coy  she  was,  and  I  'gan  court ; 

She  thought  love  was  but  a  sport ; 

Profound  hell  was  in  my  thought : 

Such  a  pain  desire  had  wrought, 

That  I  sued  with  sighs  and  tears  ; 

Still  ingrate,  she  stopped  her  ears, 

Till  my  youth  I  had  spent. 

Last  a  passion  of  repent 

Told  me  flat,  that  Desire 

Was  a  brand  of  love's  fire, 

Which  consumeth  men  in  thrall, 

Virtue,  youth,  wit,  and  all. 

At  this  saw  back  I  start, 

Beat  Desire  from  my  heart, 

Shook  off  Love,  and  made  an  oath 

To  be  enemy  to  both. 

Old  I  was  when  thus  I  fled 

Such  fond  toys  as  cloyed  my  head  ; 

But  this  I  learned  at  Virtue's  gate, 

The  way  to  good  is  never  late." 

Nunquam  sera  est  ad  bonos  mores  via. 

(Ibid.} 
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Isabel's  Ode1 

SITTING  by  a  river  side, 
Where  a  silent  stream  did  glide, 
Banked  about  with  choice  flowers, 
Such  as  spring  from  April  showers, 
When  fair  Iris  smiling  shows 
All  her  riches  in  her  dews  ; 
Thick-leaved  trees  so  were  planted 
As  nor  Art  nor  Nature  wanted  ; 
Bord'ring  all  the  brook  with  shade 
As  if  Venus  there  had  made 
By  Flora's  wile  a  curious  bower 
To  dally  with  her  paramour. 
At  this  current  as  I  gazed, 
Eyes  entrapped,  mind  amazed, 
I  might  see  in  my  ken 
Such  a  flame  as  fireth  men, 
Such  a  fire  as  doth  fry 
With  one  blaze  both  heart  and  eye, 
Such  a  heat  "as  doth  prove 
No  heat  like  to  heat  of  love. 
Bright  she  was, — for  'twas  a  she 
That  traced  her  steps  towards  me  ; 
On  her  head  she  wore  a  bay, 
To  fence  Phoebus'  light  away  ; 
In  her  face  one  might  descry 
The  curious  beauty  of  the  sky; 
Her  eyes  carried  darts  of  fire, 
Feathered  all  with  swift  desire  ; 
Yet  forth  these  fiery  darts  did  pass 
Pearled  tears  as  bright  as  glass, 
That  wonder  'twas  in  her  eyne 
Fire  and  water  should  combine — 
If  th'  old  saw  did  not  borrow 
Fire  is  love  and  water  sorrow. 

1  Cf.  the  opening  couplet  of  "  Philomela's  Ode  "  in  Philomela. 
(Seep.  44.) 
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Down  she  sat,  pale  and  sad, 

No  mirth  in  her  looks  she  had  : 

Face  and  eyes  showed  distress, — 

Inward  sighs  discoursed  no  less  ; 

Head  on  hand  might  I  see, 

Elbow  leaned  on  her  knee  ; 

Last  she  breathed  out  this  saw  : 

"  O,  that  love  hath  no  law  ! 

Love  enforceth  with  constraint, 

Love  delighteth  in  complaint ; 

Whoso  loves  hates  his  life, 

For  love's  peace  is  mind's  strife  ; 

Love  doth  feed  on  beauty's  fare, 

Every  dish  sauced  with  care  : 

Chiefly  women  reason  why 

Love  is  hatched  in  their  eye  ; 

Thence  it  steppeth  to  the  heart ; 

There  it  poisoneth  every  part, 

Mind  and  heart,  eye  and  thought, 

Till  sweet  love  their  woes  hath  wrought ; 

Then,  repentant,  they  'gan  cry — 

'  O,  my  heart,  that  trowed l  mine  eye  ! ' " 

Thus  she  said,  and  then  she  rose, 
Face  and  mind  both  full  of  woes, 
Flinging  thence,  with  this  saw, — 
Fie  on  love  that  hath  no  law  ! 

(Ibid.} 

Francesco's  Ode 

WHEN  I  look  about  the  place 
Where  sorrow  nurseth  up  disgrace, 
Wrapped  within  a  fold  of  cares, 
Whose  distress  no  heart  spares  ; 
Eyes  might  look,  but  see  no  light, 
Heart  might  think  but  on  despite  ; 
Sun  did  shine,  but  not  on  me. 
Sorrow  said,  it  may  not  be 

1  Trusted. 
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That  heart  or  eye  should  once  possess 
Any  salve  to  cure  distress  ; 
For  men  in  prison  must  suppose 
Their  couches  are  the  beds  of  woes. 
Seeing  this,  I  sighed  then 
Fortune  thus  should  punish  men  : 
But  when  I  called  to  mind  her  face, 
For  whose  love  I  brook  this  place, — 
Starry  eyes,  whereat  my  sight 
Did  eclipse  with  much  delight, 
Eyes  that  lighten,  and  do  shine, 
Beams  of  love  that  are  divine  ; 
Lily  cheeks,  whereon  beside 
Buds  of  roses  show  their  pride  ; 
Cherry  lips,  which  did  speak 
Words  that  made  all  hearts  to  break, 
Words  most  sweet,  for  breath  was  sweet 
(Such  perfume  for  love  is  meet.) 
Precious  words,  as  hard  to  tell 
Which  more  pleased,  wit  or  smell  ; — 
When  I  saw  my  greatest  pains 
Grow  for  her  that  beauty  stains, 
Fortune  thus  I  did  reprove  : 
Nothing  griejful  grows  from  love. 

(Ibid.} 


N'oserez-vous,  mon  bel  ami 
(Infida's  Song) 

SWEET  Adon,  dar'st  not  glance  thine  eye — 

N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel  ami  ? — 
Upon  thy  Venus  that  must  die  ? 

Je  vous  enprie,  pity  me  ; 
N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel,  mon  bel, 
N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel  ami  ? 

See  how  sad  thy  Venus  lies, — 
N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel  ami? — 
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Love  in  heart,  and  tears  in  eyes  ; 

Je  vous  en  prie,  pity  me  ; 
N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel,  mon  bel, 
N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel  ami  ? 

Thy  face  as  fair  as  Paphos'  brooks, — 
N'oserez  vous,  mon  del  ami  f — 

Wherein  Fancy  baits  her  hooks  ; 
Je  vous  en  prie,  pity  me  ; 

N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel,  mon  bel, 

N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel  ami  f 

Thy  cheeks  like  cherries  that  do  grow — 
N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel  ami  f — 

Amongst  the  western  mounts  of  snow  ; 
Je  vous  en  prie,  pity  me  ; 

N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel,  mon  bel, 

N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel  ami  f 

Thy  lips  vermilion,  full  of  love, — 
N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel  ami  f — 

Thy  neck  as  silver-white  as  dove  ; 
Je  vous  en  prie,  pity  me  ; 

N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel,  mon  bel, 

N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel  ami  f 

Thine  eyes,  like  flames  of  holy  fires, — 
N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel  ami  ? — 

Burn  all  my  thoughts  with  sweet  desires  ; 
Je  vous  en  prie,  pity  me  ; 

N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel,  mon  bel, 

N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel  ami  ? 

All  thy  beauties  sting  my  heart  ; — 
N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel  ami  f — 

I  must  die  through  Cupid's  dart ; 
Je  vous  en  prie,  pity  me  ; 

N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel,  mon  bel, 

N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel  ami  f 
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Wilt  thou  let  thy  Venus  die  ? 
.   N'oserez  vous,  man  bel  ami? — 
Adon  were  unkind,  say  I, — 
Je  vous  en  prie,  pity  me  ; 
N'oserez  vous,  man  bel,  mon  bel, 
N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel  ami? 

To  let  fair  Venus  die  for  woe, — 
N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel  ami  ? — 

That  doth  love  sweet  Adon  so  ; 
Je  vous  en  prie,  pity  me  ; 

N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel,  mon  bel, 

N'oserez  vous,  mon  bel  ami  f 

(Ibid.) 


Francesco's  Sonnet 
(Called  his  Parting  Blow) 

REASON,  that  long  in  prison  of  my  will 

Hast  wept  thy  mistress'  wants  and  loss  of  time, 

Thy  wonted  siege  of  honour  safely  climb  : 

To  thee  I  yield  as  guilty  of  mine  ill. 

Lo,  fettered  in  their  tears,  mine  eyes  are  pressed 

To  pay  due  homage  to  their  native  guide  : 

My  wretched  heart,  wounded  with  bad  betide, 

To  crave  his  peace  from  reason  is  addressed. 

My  thoughts  ashamed,  since  by  themselves  consumed, 

Have  done  their  duty  to  repentant  wit : 

Ashamed  of  all,  sweet  guide,  I  sorry  sit, 

To  see  in  youth  how  I  too  far  presumed. 

Thus  he  whom  love  and  error  did  betray 

Subscribes  to  thee  and  takes  the  better  way. 

(Ibid.) 
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Eurymachus   in   laudem 
Mirimidae 

WHEN  Flora,  proud  in  pomp  of  all  her  flowers, 

Sat  bright  and  gay, 
And  gloried  in  the  dew  of  Iris'  showers, 

And  did  display 
Her  mantle  chequered  all  with  gaudy  green  ; 

Then  I 

Alone 
A  mournful  man  in  Erecine  was  seen. 

With  folded  arms  I  trampled  through  the  grass, 

Tracing  as  he 
That  held  the  throne  of  Fortune  brittle  glass, 

And  love  to  be, 
Like  Fortune,  fleeting  as  the  restless  wind, 

Mixed 

With  mists, 
Whose  damp  doth  make  the  clearest  eyes  grow  blind. 

Thus  in  a  maze,  I  spied  a  hideous  flame  ; 

I  cast  my  sight 
And  saw  where,  blithely  bathing  in  the  same 

With  great  delight, 
A  worm  did  lie,  wrapped  in  a  smoky  sweat  ; 

And  yet 

'Twas  strange, 
It  careless  lay  and  shrunk  not  at  the  heat. 

I  stood  amazed  and  wondering  at  the  sight, 

While  that  a  dame, 
That  shone  like  to  the  heaven's  rich  sparkling  light 

Discoursed  the  same  ; 
And  said,  "  My  friend,  this  worm  within  the  fire, 

Which  lies 

Content, 
Is  Venus'  worm,  and  represents  desire. 
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"  A  salamander  is  this  princely  beast : 

Decked  with  a  crown, 
Given  him  by  Cupid  as  a  gorgeous  crest 

'Gainst  fortune's  frown. 
Content  he  lies  and  bathes  him  in  the  flame, 

And  goes 

Not  forth, 
For  why,  he  cannot  live  without  the  same. 

"  As  he,  so  lovers  lie  within  the  fire 

Of  fervent  love, 
And  shrink  not  from  the  flame  of  hot  desire, 

Nor  will  not  move 
From  any  heat  that  Venus'  force  imparts, 

But  lie 

Content 
Within  a  fire,  and  waste  away  their  hearts." 

Up  flew  the  dame,  and  vanished  in  a  cloud, 

But  there  stood  I, 
And  many  thoughts  within  my  mind  did  shroud 

Of  love  ;  for  why, 
I  felt  within  my  heart  a  scorching  fire, 

And  yet, 

As  did 
The  salamander,  'twas  my  whole  desire. 

(Ibid.) 


Radagon  in  Dianam 

IT  was  a  valley  gaudy  green, 
Where  Dian  at  the  fount  was  seen  ; 

Green  it  was, 

And  did  pass 

All  other  of  Diana's  bowers, 
In  the  pride  of  Flora's  flowers. 

A  fount  it  was  that  no  sun  sees, 
Circled  in  with  cypress  trees, 
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Set  so  nigh 

As  Phoebus'  eye 
Could  not  do  the  virgins  scathe, 
To  see  them  naked  when  they  bathe. 

She  sat  there  all  in  white, 
Colour  fitting  her  delight : 

Virgins  so 

Ought  to  go. 

For  white  in  armory  is  placed 
To  be  the  colour  that  is  chaste. 

Her  taffeta  cassock  might  you  see 
Tucked  up  above  her  knee, 

Which  did  show 

There  below 

Legs  as  white  as  whale's  bone, — 
So  white  and  chaste  were  never  none. 

Hard  by  her,  upon  the  ground, 
Sat  her  virgins  in  a  round 

Bathing  their 

Golden  hair, 

And  singing  all  in  notes  high, 
"  Fie  on  Venus'  flattering  eye  ! 

Fie  on  love,  it  is  a  toy  ; 
Cupid  witless  and  a  boy  ; 

All  his  fires, 

And  desires, 

Are  plagues  that  God  sent  down  from  high, 
To  pester  men  with  misery." 

As  thus  the  virgins  did  disdain 
Lovers' joys  and  lovers'  pain, 

Cupid  nigh 

Did  espy, 

Grieving  at  Diana's  song, 
Slyly  stole  these  maids  among. 
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His  bow  of  steel,  darts  of  fire, 

He  shot  amongst  them  sweet  desire, 

Which  straight  flies 

In  their  eyes, 

And  at  the  entrance  made  them  start, 
For  it  ran  from  eye  to  heart. 

Calisto  straight  supposed  Jove 
Was  fair  and  frolic  for  to  love  ; 

Dian  she 

'Scaped  not  free, 
For,  well  I  wot,  hereupon 
She  loved  the  swain  Endymion ; 

Clytia,  Phcebus  ;  and  Chloris'  eye 
Thought  none  so  fair  as  Mercury  : 

Venus  thus     . 

Did  discuss 

By  her  son  in  darts  of  fire, 
None  so  chaste  to  check  desire. 

Dian  rose  with  all  her  maids, 
Blushing  thus  at  love's  braids.1 

With  sighs,  all 

Show  their  thrall ; 

And  flinging  hence  pronounce  this  saw, — 
What  so  strong  as  love's  sweet  law  f 

(Ibid.) 

Doralicia's  Song 

IN  time  we  see  the  silver  drops 
The  craggy  stones  make  soft ; 

The  slowest  snail  in  time  we  see 
Doth  creep  and  climb  aloft. 

With  feeble  puffs  the  tallest  pine 

In  tract  of  time  doth  fall ; 
The  hardest  heart  in  time  doth  yield 
To  Venus'  luring  call. 
1  Reproaches,  upbraidings. 
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Where  chilling  frost  alate  did  nip 

There  flasheth  now  a  fire  ; 
Where  deep  disdain  bred  noisome  hate 

There  kindleth  now  desire. 

Time  causeth  hope  to  have  his  hap, — 
What  care  in  time  not  eased  ? 

In  time  I  loathed  that  now  I  love, 
In  both  content  and  pleased. 

(Arbasto.} 

The  Shepherd's  Wife's  Song 

AH,  what  is  love  ?    It  is  a  pretty  thing, 
As  sweet  unto  a  shepherd  as  a  king  ; 

And  sweeter  too, 

For  kings  have  cares  that  wait  upon  a  crown, 
And  cares  can  make  the  sweetest  love  to  frown. 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 

If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

His  flocks  are  folded,  he  comes  home  at  night, 
As  merry  as  a  king  in  his  delight ; 

And  merrier  too, 

For  kings  bethink  them  what  the  state  require, 
Where  shepherds  careless  carol  by  the  fire. 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 

If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

He  kisseth  first,  then  sits  as  blithe  to  eat 

His  cream  and  curds,  as  doth  the  king  his  meat ; 

And  blither  too, 

For  kings  have  often  fears  when  they  do  sup, 
Where  shepherds  dread  no  poison  in  their  cup. 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 

If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain, 

What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 
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To  bed  he  goes,  as  wanton  then,  I  ween, 
As  is  a  king  in  dalliance  with  a  queen  ; 

More  wanton  too, 

For  kings  have  many  griefs  affects  to  move, 
Where  shepherds  have  no  greater  grief  than  love. 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 

If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

Upon  his  couch  of  straw  he  sleeps  as  sound, 
As  doth  the  king  upon  his  beds  of  down  ; 

More  sounder  too, 

For  cares  cause  kings  full  oft  their  sleep  to  spill, 
Where  weary  shepherds  lie  and  snort  their  fill. 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 

If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

Thus  with  his  wife  he  spends  the  year,  as  blithe 
As  doth  the  king  at  every  tide  or  sithe  ; l 

And  blither  too, 

For  kings  have  wars  and  broils  to  take  in  hand, 
When  shepherds  laugh  and  love  upon  the  land. 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 

If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

(Orpharion.) 


Madrigal1 


CUPID  abroad  was  'lated  in  the  night ; 
His  wings  were  wet  with  ranging  in  the  rain  : 
Harbour  he  sought, — to  me  he  took  his  flight, 
To  dry  his  plumes  :  I  heard  the  boy  complain  ; 

1  Time,  occasion. 

1  Cf.  the  Madrigal  in  yi/«'rfa,commencing,  "Restthee,  Desire, 
gaze  not  at  such  a  star,"  where,  with  slight  variations  and  the 
addition  of  an  introductory  stanza,  the  above  lines  had  pre- 
viously appeared.  Alcida  was  published  in  1588,  Orpharion  in 
1590. 
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I  oped  the  door,  and  granted  his  desire  ; 
I  rose  myself,  and  made  the  wag  a  fire. 

Looking  more  narrow  by  the  fire's  flame, 
I  spied  his  quiver  hanging  by  his  back  ; 
Doubting  the  boy  might  my  misfortune  frame, 
I  would  have  gone,  for  fear  of  further  wrack  : 
But  what  I  drad  did  me — poor  wretch — betide, 
For  forth  he  drew  an  arrow  from  his  side. 

He  pierced  the  quick,  and  I  began  to  start, — 
A  pleasing  wound,  but  that  it  was  too  high  : 
His  shaft  procured  a  sharp,  yet  sugared,  smart. 
Away  he  flew, — for  why  ?  his  wings  were  dry — 
But  left  the  arrow  sticking  in  my  breast, 
That  sore  I  grieved  I  welcomed  such  a  guest. 

(Ibid.} 


Philomela's  Ode  that  she  sung 
in  her  Arbour1 

SITTING  by  a  river's  side, 
Where  a  silent  stream  did  glide, 
Muse  I  did  of  many  things 
That  the  mind  in  quiet  brings. 
I  'gan  think  how  some  men  deem 
Gold  their  god  ;  and  some  esteem 
Honour  is  the  chief  content 
That  to  man  in  life  is  lent ; 
And  some  others  do  contend 
Quiet  none  like  to  a  friend  ; 
Others  hold,  there  is  no  wealth 
Compared  to  a  perfect  health  ; 
Some  man's  mind  in  quiet  stands 
When  he  is  lord  of  many  lands  : 

1  Cf.  the  opening  couplet  of  "  Isabel's  Ode"  in  Never  Too 
Late.     (See  p.  33.) 
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But  I  did  sigh,  and  said  all  this 
Was  but  a  shade  of  perfect  bliss , 
And  in  my  thoughts  I  did  approve 
Naught  so  sweet  as  is  true  love. 
Love  'twixt  lovers  passeth  these, 
When  mouth  kisseth  and  heart  'grees  ; 
With  folded  arms  and  lips  meeting, 
Each  soul  another  sweetly  greeting  ; 
For  by  the  breath  the  soul  fleeteth, 
And  soul  with  soul  in  kissing  meeteth. 
If  love  be  so  sweet  a  thing 
That  such  happy  bliss  doth  bring, 
Happy  is  love's  sugared  thrall ; 
But  unhappy  maidens  all, 
Who  esteem  your  virgin  blisses 
Sweeter  than  a  wife's  sweet  kisses, 
No  such  quiet  to  the  mind 
As  true  love  with  kisses  kind  ; 
But  if  a  kiss  prove  unchaste 
Then  is  true  love  quite  disgraced. 

Though  love  be  sweet,  learn  this  of  me, 

No  love  sweet  but  honesty. 

(Philomela.} 


Lamilia's  Song 


FlE,  fie,  on  blind  fancy, 

It  hinders  youth's  joy  ; 

Fair  virgins,  learn  by  me, 

To  count  love  a  toy. 

When  Love  learned  first  the  A  B  C  of  delight, 
And  knew  no  figures  nor  conceited  phrase, 
He  simply  gave  to  due  desert  her  right, 
He  led  not  lovers  in  dark  winding  ways  ; 
He  plainly  willed  to  love,  or  flatly  answered  "  No  ! " 
But  now  who  lists  to  prove,  shall  find  it  nothing  so. 

Fie,  fie  then  on  fancy, 

It  hinders  youth's  joy  ; 

Fair  virgins,  learn  by  me 

To  count  love  a  toy. 
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For  since  he  learned  to  use  the  poet's  pen, 
He  learned  likewise  with  smoothing  words  to  feign, 
Witching  chaste  ears  with  trothless  tongues  of  men, 
And  wronged  faith  with  falsehood  and  disdain. 
He  gives  a  promise  now,  anon  he  sweareth  "  No  ! " 
Who  listeth  for  to  prove  shall  find  his  changing  so. 

Fie,  fie  then  on  fancy, 

It  hinders  youth's  joy  j 

Fair  virgins,  learn  by  rne 

To  count  love  a  toy. 

(Groatsivorth  of  Wit.) 

Sonnet 

WHAT  meant  the  poets  in  invective  verse 
To  sing  Medea's  shame,  and  Scylla's  pride, 
Calypso's  charms  by  which  so  many  died  ? 
Only  for  this  their  vices  they  rehearse  : 
That  curious  wits  which  in  the  world  converse, 
May  shun  the  dangers  and  enticing  shows 
Of  such  false  sirens,  those  home-breeding  foes 
That  from  their  eyes  their  venom  do  disperse. 
So  soon  kills  not  the  basilisk  with  sight ; 
The  vipers  tooth  is  not  so  venomous  ; 
The  adder's  tongue  not  half  so  dangerous, 
As  they  that  bear  the  shadow  of  delight, 
Who  chain  blind  youths  in  trammels  of  their  hair, 
Till  waste  brings  woe,  and  sorrow  hastes  despair. 

(Ibid.) 

Verses  Written  in  the  Poet's 
Last  Illness 

DECEIVING  world,  that  with  alluring  toys 
Hast  made  my  life  the  subject  of  thy  scorn, 
And  scornest  now  to  lend  thy  fading  joys 
T'  outlength  my  life,  whom  friends  have  left  forlorn, 
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How  well  are  they  that  die  ere  they  be  born, 
And  never  see  thy  slights,  which  few  men  shun 
Till  unawares  they  helpless  are  undone  ! 

Oft  have  I  sung  of  love  and  of  his  fire ; 
But  now  I  find  that  poet  was  advised 
Which  made  full  feasts  increasers  of  desire, 
And  proves  weak  love  was  with  the  poor  despised  ; 
For  when  the  life  with  food  is  not  sufficed, 
What  thoughts  of  love,  what  motion  of  delight, 
What  pleasance  can  proceed  from  such  a  wight  ? 

Witness  my  want,  the  murderer  of  my  wit : 
My  ravished  sense,  of  wonted  fury  reft, 
Wants  such  conceit  as  should  in  poems  fit 
Set  down  the  sorrow  wherein  I  am  left ; 
But  therefore  have  high  heavens  their  gifts  bereft, 
Because  so  long  they  lent  them  me  to  use, 
And  I  so  long  their  bounty  did  abuse. 

O  that  a  year  were  granted  me  to  live, 
And  for  that  year  my  former  wits  restored  ! 
What  rules  of  life,  what  counsel  would  I  give, 
How  should  my  sin  with  sorrow  be  deplored  ! 
But  I  must  die  of  every  man  abhorred  : 

Time  loosely  spent  will  not  again  be  won  ; 

My  time  is  loosely  spent,  and  I  undone. 

(Ibid.) 
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Wanton  Beauty 

BEAUTY,  alas  !  where  wast  thou  born, 
Thus  to  hold  thyself  in  scorn  ? 
Whenas  Beauty  kissed  to  woo  thee, 
Thou  by  Beauty  dost  undo  me  : 
Heigh  ho,  despise  me  not. 

I  and  thou  in  sooth  are  one, 
Fairer  thou,  I  fairer  none  : 
Wanton  thou,  and  wilt  thou,  wanton, 

Yield  a  cruel  heart  to  plant  on  ? 
Do  me  right,  and  do  me  reason  ; 
Cruelty  is  cursed  treason  : 

Heigh  ho,  I  love,  heigh  ho,  I  love  ; 
Heigh  ho,  and  yet  he  eyes  me  not. 

(A  Looking-Glass  for  London 
and  England.} 
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The  Golden  Age 
A  Pastoral 

O  HAPPY  Golden  Age, 
Not  for  that  rivers  ran 

With  streams  of  milk,  and  honey  dropped  from  trees  ; 
Not  that  the  earth  did  gage 
Unto  the  husbandman 
Her  voluntary  fruits,  free  without  fees  ; 
Not  for  no  cold  did  freeze, 
Nor  any  cloud  beguile 
Th'  eternal  flowering  Spring, 
Wherein  lived  every  thing, 
And  whereon  th'  heavens  perpetually  did  smile  ; 
Not  for  no  ship  had  brought, 
From  foreign  shores,  or  wars  or  wares  ill  sought. 

But  only  for  that  name, 
That  idle  name  of  wind, 
That  idol  of  deceit,  that  empty  sound 
Called  HONOUR,  which  became 
The  tyrant  of  the  mind, 
And  so  torments  our  Nature  without  ground, 
Was  not  yet  vainly  found  ; 
Nor  yet  sad  griefs  imparts 
Amidst  the  sweet  delights 
Of  joyful  amorous  wights. 

Nor  were  his  hard  laws  known  to  free-born  hearts, 
But  golden  laws  like  these 
Which   Nature  wrote  :   That's  lawful  which  doth 

please. 
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Then  amongst  flowers  and  springs, 
Making  delightful  sport, 
Sate  lovers  without  conflict,  without  flame  ; 
And  nymphs  and  shepherds  sings, 
Mixing  in  wanton  sort 

Whisp'rings  with  songs,  then  kisses  with  the  same, 
Which  from  affection  came. 
The  naked  virgin  then 
Her  roses  fresh  reveals, 
Which  now  her  veil  conceals, 
The  tender  apples  in  her  bosom  seen  ; 
And  oft  in  rivers  clear 
The  lovers  with  their  loves  consorting  were. 

HONOUR,  thou  first  didst  close 
The  spring  of  all  delight  ; 
Denying  water  to  the  amorous  thirst 
Thou  taught'st  fair  eyes  to  lose 
The  glory  of  their  light, 

Restrained  from  men,  and  on  themselves  reversed. 
Thou  in  a  lawn  didst  first 
Those  golden  hairs  encase 
Late  spread  unto  the  wind. 
Thou  mad'st  loose  grace  unkind, 
Gav'st  bridle  to  their  words,  art  to  their  pace. 
O  Honour  !  it  is  thou 
That  mak'st  that  stealth,  which  Love  doth  free  allow. 

It  is  thy  work  that  brings 
Our  griefs  and  torments  thus. 
But  thou,  fierce  Lord  of  Nature  and  of  Love, 
The  qualifier  of  Kings, 
What  dost  thou  here  with  us 
That  are  below  thy  power,  shut  from  above  ? 
Go,  and  from  us  remove  ; 
Trouble  the  mighty's  sleep  : 
Let  us,  neglected,  base, 
Live  still  without  thy  grace, 
And  th'  use  of  th'  ancient  happy  ages  keep  : 
Let's  love  :  this  life  of  ours 
Can  make  no  truce  with  Time  that  all  devours. 
So 
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Let's  love  :  the  sun  doth  set  and  rise  again  ; 

But  whenas  our  short  light 

Comes  once  to  set,  it  makes  eternal  night. 


Shadows 


ARE  they  shadows  that  we  see  ? 

And  can  shadows  pleasure  give  ? 
Pleasures  only  shadows  be, 

Cast  by  bodies  we  conceive, 
And  are  made  the  things  we  deem 
In  those  figures  which  they  seem. 

But  these  pleasures  vanish  fast 
Which  by  shadows  are  expressed  : 

Pleasures  are  not,  if  they  last, — 
In  their  passing  is  their  best : 

Glory  is  most  bright  and  gay 

In  a  flash,  and  so  away. 

Feed  apace,  then,  greedy  eyes, 

On  the  wonder  you  behold  ; 
Take  it  sudden  as  it  flies, 

Though  you  take  it  not  to  hold  : 
When  your  eyes  have  done  their  part, 
Thought  must  length  it  in  the  heart. 

(Tethys?  Festival.) 


Early  Love 


AH,  I  remember  well — and  how  can  I 
But  evermore  remember  well  ? — when  first 
Our  flame  began,  when  scarce  we  knew  what  was 
The  flame  we  felt ;  when  as  we  sat  and  sighed 
And  looked  upon  each  other,  and  conceived 
Not  what  we  ailed,  yet  something  we  did  ail, 
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And  yet  were  well,  and  yet  we  were  not  well, 
And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell. 
Then  would  we  kiss,  then  sigh,  then  look  :  and  thus 
In  that  first  garden  of  our  simpleness 
We  spent  our  childhood.     But  when  years  began 
To  reap  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  ah,  how  then 
Would  she  with  sterner  looks,  with  graver  brow, 
Check  my  presumption  and  my  forwardness  ! 
Yet  still  would  give  me  flowers,  still  would  show 
What  she  would  have  me,  yet  not  have  me,  know. 
(Hymeris  Triumph,  Act  I.,  Sc.  i.,  //.  83-98.) 


Song 


HAD  Sorrow  ever  fitter  place 

To  act  his  part, 

Than  is  my  heart, 
Where  it  takes  up  all  the  space — 

Where  is  no  vein 

To  entertain 
A  thought  that  wears  another  face  ? 

Nor  will  I  sorrow  ever  have, 

Therein  to  be 

But  only  thee, 
To  whom  I  full  possession  gave : 

Thou  in  thy  name 

Must  hold  the  same 
Until  thou  bring  it  to  the  grave. 

{Hymeris  Triumph^  Act  I.,  Sc.  i.) 


Love's  Torment 

LOVE  is  a  sickness  full  of  woes, 

All  remedies  refusing ; 
A  plant  that  with  most  cutting  grows, 

Most  barren  with  best  using. 
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Why  so  ? 

More  we  enjoy  it,  more  it  dies  ; 
If  not  enjoyed,  it  sighing  cries, 

Heigh  ho  ! 

Love  is  a  torment  of  the  mind, 

A  tempest  everlasting ; 
And  Jove  hath  made  it  of  a  kind 
Not  well,  nor  full,  nor  fasting. 

Why  so? 

More  we  enjoy  it,  more  it  dies  ; 
If  not  enjoyed,  it  sighing  cries, 

Heigh  ho  ! 
(Hymen's  Triumph,  Act  I.,  Sc.  v.) 


EYES,  hide  my  love,  and  do  not  show 
To  any  but  to  her  my  notes, 
Who  only  doth  that  cipher  know 

Wherewith  we  pass  our  secret  thoughts  : 
Belie  your  looks  in  others'  sight, 
And  wrong  yourselves  to  do  her  right. 

(Hymen's  Triumph,  Act  IV.,  Sc.  ii.) 


Ulysses  and  the  Siren 

Siren 

COME,  worthy  Greek  !     Ulysses,  come  ; 
Possess  these  shores  with  me  ! 
The  winds  and  seas  are  troublesome, 
And  here  we  may  be  free. 

Here  may  we  sit  and  view  their  toil 
That  travail  on  the  deep, 
And  joy  the  day  in  mirth  the  while, 
And  spend  the  night  in  sleep. 
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Ulysses 

Fair  nymph,  if  fame  or  honour  were 
To  be  attained  with  ease, 
Then  would  I  come  and  rest  with  thee 
And  leave  such  toils  as  these. 

But  here  it  dwells,  and  here  must  I 
With  danger  seek  it  forth  : 
To  spend  the  time  luxuriously 
Becomes  not  men  of  worth. 

Siren 

Ulysses,  O  be  not  deceived 
With  that  unreal  name  ; 
This  honour  is  a  thing  conceiv'd 
And  rests  on  others'  fame  ; 
Begotten  only  to  molest 
Our  peace,  and  to  beguile 
The  best  thing  of  our  life — our  rest, 
And  give  us  up  to  toil. 

Ulysses 

Delicious  Nymph,  suppose  there  were 
Nor  honour,  nor  report, 
Yet  manliness  would  scorn  to  wear 
The  time  in  idle  sport. 

For  toil  doth  give  a  better  touch 
To  make  us  feel  our  joy, 
And  ease  finds  tediousness  as  much 
As  labour  yields  annoy. 

Siren 

Then  pleasure  likewise  seems  the  shore 
Whereto  tends  all  our  toil, 
Which  you  forego  to  make  it  more, 
And  perish  oft  the  while. 

Who  may  disport  them  diversely 
Find  never  tedious  day, 
And  ease  may  have  variety 
As  well  as  action  may. 
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Ulysses 

But  natures  of  the  noblest  frame, 
These  toils  and  dangers  please, 
And  they  take  comfort  in  the  same 
As  much  as  you  in  ease  ; 

And  with  the  thought  of  actions  past 
Are  recreated  still, 

When  Pleasure  leaves  a  touch  at  last, 
To  show  that  it  was  ill. 

Siren 

That  doth  Opinion  only  cause 
That's  out  of  Custom  bred, 
Which  makes  us  many  other  laws 
Than  ever  Nature  did. 

No  widows  wail  for  our  delights, 
Our  sports  are  without  blood  ; 
The  world,  we  see,  by  warlike  wights 
Receives  more  hurt  than  good. 

Ulysses 

But  yet  the  state  of  things  require 
These  motions  of  unrest ; 
And  these  great  spirits  of  high  desire 
Seem  born  to  turn  them  best  : 

To  purge  the  mischiefs  that  increase, 
And  all  good  order  mar, 
For  oft  we  see  a  wicked  peace 
To  be  well  changed  for  war. 

Siren 

Well,  well,  Ulysses,  then  I  see 
I  shall  not  have  thee  here  ; 
And  therefore  I  will  come  to  thee 
And  take  my  fortune  there. 

I  must  be  won  that  cannot  win, 
Yet  lost  were  I  not  won  ; 
For  beauty  hath  created  been 
To  undo,  or  be  undone. 
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Sonnets  to  Delia1 

(i) 

UNTO  the  boundless  ocean  of  thy  beauty 

Runs  this  poor  river,  charged  with  streams  of  zeal, 

Returning  thee  the  tribute  of  my  duty, 

Which  here  my  love,  my  youth,  my  plaints  reveal. 

Here  I  unclasp  the  book  of  my  charged  soul, 

Where  I  have  cast  th'  accounts  of  all  my  care  ; 

Here  have  I  summed  my  sighs  ;  here  I  enroll 

How  they  were    spent    for   thee; — look  what   they 

are. 

Look  on  the  dear  expenses  of  my  youth, 
And  see  how  just  I  reckon  with  thine  eyes  ; 
Examine  well  thy  beauty  with  my  truth, 
And  cross  my  cares,  ere  greater  sums  arise  : 
Read  it,  sweet  maid,  though  it  be  done  but  slightly  ; 
Who  can  show  all  his  love,  doth  love  but  lightly. 

(VI) 

Fair  is  my  Love,  and  cruel  as  she's  fair ; 

Her   brow   shades    frowns    although    her    eyes    are 

sunny ; 

Her  smiles  are  lightning,  though  her  pride  despair  ; 
And  her  disdains  are  gall,  her  favours  honey  : 
A  modest  maid,  deck'd  with  a  blush  of  honour, 
Whose  feet  do  tread  green  paths  of  youth  and  love  ; 
The  wonder  of  all  eyes  that  look  upon  her, 
Sacred  on  earth,  design'd  a  Saint  above. 
Chastity  and  Beauty,  which  were  deadly  foes 
Live  reconciled  friends  within  her  brow  ; 
And  had  she  pity  to  conjoin  with  those, 
Then  who  had  heard  the  plaints  I  utter  now  ? 
For  had  she  not  been  fair,  and  thus  unkind, 
My  Muse  had  slept,  and  none  had  known  my  mind. 

1  Numbered  here  as  in  the    1594  Edition — the  poet's  final 
revision. 
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(XIX) 

Restore  thy  tresses  to  the  golden  ore  ; 
Yield  Cytherea's  son  those  arcs  of  love  ; 
Bequeath  the  heavens  the  stars  that  I  adore, 
And  to  the  orient  do  thy  pearls  remove  ; 
Yield  thy  hands'  pride  unto  the  ivory  white  ; 
To  Arabian  odours  give  thy  breathing  sweet ; 
Restore  thy  blush  unto  Aurora  bright ; 
To  Thetis  give  the  honour  of  thy  feet ; 
Let  Venus  have  thy  graces  her  resigned, 
And  thy  sweet  voice  give  back  unto  the  spheres  ; 
But  yet  restore  thy  fierce  and  cruel  mind 
To  Hyrean  tigers  and  to  ruthless  bears  ; 
Yield  to  the  marble  thy  hard  heart  again  : 
So  shalt  thou  cease  to  plague,  and  I  to  pain. 

(xxxiv) 

Look,  Delia,  how  we  'steem  the  half-blown  rose, 

(The  image  of  thy  blush  and  summer's  honour) 

Whilst  yet  her  tender  bud  doth  undisclose 

That  full  of  beauty  Time  bestows  upon  her. 

No  sooner  spreads  her  glory  in  the  air, 

But  straight  her  wide-blown  pomp  comes  to  decline  ; 

She  then  is  scorned  that  late  adorned  the  fair. 

So  fade  the  roses  of  those  cheeks  of  thine  ; 

No  April  can  revive  thy  withered  flowers, 

Whose  springing  grace  adorns  thy  glory  now  : 

Swift  speedy  Time,  feathered  with  flying  hours, 

Dissolves  the  beauty  of  the  fairest  brow. 

Then  do  not  thou  such  treasure  waste  in  vain, 

But  love  whilst  that  thou  may'st  be  loved  again. 

(xxxv) 

But  love  while  that  thou  may'st  be  loved  again  ! 
Now  whilst  thy  May  hath  filled  thy  lap  with  flow'rs  ; 
Now  whilst  thy  beauty  bears  without  a  stain  ; 
Now  use  the  summer  smiles  ere  winter  low'rs. 
And  whilst  thou  spread's!  unto  the  rising  sun 
The  fairest  flower  that  ever  saw  the  light, 
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Now  'joy  thy  time  before  thy  sweet  be  done  ; 
And,  Delia,  think  thy  morning  must  have  night, 
And  that  thy  brightness  sets  at  length  to  west 
When  thou  wilt  close  up  that  which  now  thou  show'st ; 
And  think  the  same  becomes  thy  fading  best, 
Which  then  shall  most  enveil  and  shadow  most. 
Men  do  not  weigh  the  stalk  for  that  it  was, 
When  once  they  find  her  flow'r,  her  glory,  pass. 

(XLV) 

Beauty,  sweet  Love,  is  like  the  morning  dew, 
Whose  short  refresh  upon  the  tender  green 
Cheers  for  a  time — but  till  the  sun  doth  shew — 
And  straight  'tis  gone  as  it  had  never  been. 
Soon  doth  it  fade  that  makes  the  fairest  flourish  ; 
Short  is  the  glory  of  the  blushing  rose  : 
The  hue  which  thou  so  carefully  dost  nourish, 
Yet  which  at  length  thou  must  be  forced  to  lose. 
When  thou,  surcharged  with  burthen  of  thy  years, 
Shalt  bend  thy  wrinkles  homeward  to  the  earth, 
And  that,  in  Beauty's  lease  expired,  appears 
The  Date  of  Age,  the  Kalends  of  our  Death, — 
But  ah,  no  more  !  — this  must  not  be  foretold  ; 
For  women  grieve  to  think  they  must  be  old. 

(XLVI) 

I  must  not  grieve  my  Love,  whose  eyes  would  read 
Lines  of  delight,  whereon  her  youth  might  smile  ; 
Flowers  have  a  time  before  they  come  to  seed, 
And  she  is  young,  and  now  must  sport  the  while. 
And  sport,  sweet  Maid,  in  season  of  these  years, 
And  learn  to  gather  flowers  before  they  wither  ; 
And  where  the  sweetest  blossom  first  appears 
Let  Love  and  Youth  conduct  thy  pleasures  thither. 
Lighten  forth  smiles  to  clear  the  clouded  air 
And  calm  the  tempest  which  my  sighs  do  raise  : 
Pity  and  smiles  do  best  become  the  fair  ; 
Pity  and  smiles  must  only  yield  thee  praise. 
Make  me  to  say,  when  all  my  griefs  are  gone,: 
Happy  the  heart  that  sighed  for  such  a  one. 
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(XLIX) 

Care-charmer  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Night, 
Brother  to  Death,1  in  silent  darkness  born, 
Relieve  my  languish,  and  restore  the  light ; 
With  dark  forgetting  of  my  care,  return, 
And  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to  mourn 
The  shipwreck  of  my  ill-adventured  youth  : 
Let  waking  eyes  suffice  to  wail  their  scorn, 
Without  the  torment  of  the  night's  untruth. 
Cease,  Dreams,  the  images  of  day-desires, 
To  model  forth  the  passions  of  the  morrow  ; 
Never  let  rising  sun  approve  you  liars, 
To  add  more  grief  to  aggravate  my  sorrow  : 
Still  let  me  sleep,  embracing  clouds  in  vain, 
And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day's  disdain. 

to 

Let  others  sing  of  Knights  and  Paladines 
In  aged  accents  and  untimely  words  ; 
Paint  shadows  in  imaginary  lines 
Which  well  the  reach  of  their  high  wits  records  : 
But  I  must  sing  of  thee,  and  those  fair  eyes 
Authentic  shall  my  verse  in  time  to  come ; 
When  yet  th'  unborn  shall  say,  Lo,  where  she  lies 
Whose  beauty  made  him  speak  that  else  was  dumb. 
These  are  the  arks,  the  trophies  I  erect, 
That  fortify  thy  name  against  old  age  ; 
And  these  thy  sacred  virtues  must  protect 
Against  the  dark,  and  Time's  consuming  rage. 
Though  th'  error  of  my  youth  in  them  appear, 
Suffice  they  shew  I  lived,  and  loved  thee  dear. 

Cf.  }.  Fletcher's 

' '  Care-charming  Sleep,  thou  easer  of  all  woes, 
Brother  to  Death  ..." 

(Valentinian,  V.  ii.) 
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X 

Spring  Song1 


Now  each  creature  joys  the  other, 
Passing  happy  days  and  hours  ; 

One  bird  reports  unto  another 
In  the  fall  of  silver  showers  ; 

Whilst  the  earth,  our  common  mother, 
Hath  her  bosom  decked  with  flowers. 

Whilst  the  greatest  torch  of  heaven 
With  bright  rays  warms  Flora's  lap, 

Making  nights  and  days  both  even, 
Cheering  plants  with  fresher  sap, 

My  field  of  flowers,  quite  bereaven, 
Wants  refresh  of  better  hap. 

Echo,  daughter  of  the  air, 

Babbling  guest  of  rocks  and  hills, 
Knows  the  name  of  my  fierce  fair, 

And  sounds  the  accents  of  my  ills  : 
Each  thing  pities  my  despair, 

Whilst  that  she  her  lover  kills. 

Whilst  that  she— O  cruel  maid  !— 
Doth  me  and  my  true  love  despise, 

My  life's  flourish  is  decayed, 
That  depended  on  her  eyes  : 

But  her  will  must  be  obeyed, 
And  well  he  ends  for  love  who  dies. 

1  Appended  to  Delia  (1592). 
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Epistle  to  the  Lady 
Margaret 

Countess  of  Cumberland  l 

HE  that  of  such  a  height  hath  built  his  mind, 
And  rear'd  the  dwelling  of  his  thoughts  so  strong, 
As  neither  fear  nor  hope  can  shake  the  frame 
Of  his  resolved  powers,  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same  ; — 
What  a  fair  seat  hath  he,  from  whence  he  may 
The  boundless  wastes  and  wilds  of  man  survey  ! 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 

Upon  these  lower  regions  of  turmoil, 

Where  all  the  storms  of  passions  mainly  beat 

On  flesh  and  blood  ;  where  honour,  power,  renown, 

Are  only  gay  afflictions,  golden  toil ; 

Where  greatness  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 

As  frailty  doth,  and  only  great  doth  seem 

To  little  minds,  who  do  it  so  esteem. 

He  looks  upon  the  mightiest  monarchs'  wars 

But  only  as  on  stately  robberies, 

Where  evermore  the  fortune  that  prevails 

Must  be  the  right :  the  ill-succeeding  mars 

The  fairest  and  the  best-faced  enterprize. 

Great  pirate  Pompey  lesser  pirates  quails  : 

Justice,  he  sees  (as  if  seduced),  still 

Conspires  with  power,  whose  cause  must  not  be  ill. 

He  sees  the  face  of  Right  t'  appear  as  manifold 

As  are  the  passions  of  uncertain  man, 

Who  puts  it  in  all  colours,  all  attires, 

To  serve  his  ends,  and  make  his  courses  hold. 

1  "  A  picture  of  a  wise  man's  mind  in  a  time  of  public 
commotion.  "—WORDSWORTH. 
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He  sees,  that  let  deceit  work  what  it  can, 
Plot  and  contrive  base  ways  to  high  desires, 
That  the  all-guiding  Providence  doth  yet 
All  disappoint,  and  mocks  this  smoke  of  wit. 

Nor  is  he  moved  with  all  the  thunder-cracks 

Of  tyrants'  threats,  or  with  the  surly  brow 

Of  power,  that  proudly  sits  on  others'  crimes, 

Charged  with  more  crying  sins  than  those  he  checks. 

The  storms  of  sad  confusion,  that  may  grow 

Up  in  the  present  for  the  coming  times, 

Appal  not  him  that  hath  no  side  at  all, 

But  of  himself,  and  knows  the  worst  can  fall. 

Although  his  heart,  so  near  allied  to  earth, 

Cannot  but  pity  the  perplexed  state 

Of  troublous  and  distress'd  mortality, 

That  thus  make  way  unto  the  ugly  birth 

Of  their  own  sorrows,  and  do  still  beget 

Affliction  upon  imbecility  ; 

Yet,  seeing  thus  the  course  of  things  must  run, 

He  looks  thereon  not  strange,  but  as  fore-done. 

And  whilst  distraught  Ambition  compasses 
And  is  encompassed  ;  whilst  as  Craft  deceives 
And  is  deceived  ;  whilst  man  doth  ransack  man, 
And  builds  on  blood,  and  rises  by  distress  ; 
And  th'  inheritance  of  desolation  leaves 
To  great-expecting  hopes  ;  he  looks  thereon, 
As  from  the  shore  of  peace,  with  unwet  eye, 
And  bears  no  venture  in  impiety. 

Thus,  Madam,  fares  the  man  that  hath  prepared 
A  rest  for  his  desires,  and  sees  all  things 
Beneath  him,  and  hath  learned  this  book  of  man, 
Full  of  the  notes  of  frailty,  and  compared 
The  best  of  glory  with  her  sufferings  ; 
By  whom,  I  see,  you  labour  all  you  can 
To  plant  your  heart,  and  set  your  thoughts  as  near 
His  glorious  mansion,  as  your  powers  can  bear, 
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Which,  Madam,  are  so  soundly  fashioned 

By  that  clear  judgment,  that  hath  carried  you 

Beyond  the  feeble  limits  of  your  kind, 

As  they  can  stand  against  the  strongest  head 

Passion  can  make  ;  inured  to  any  hue 

The  world  can  cast ;  that  cannot  cast  that  mind 

Out  of  her  form  of  goodness,  that  doth  see 

Both  what  the  best  and  worst  of  earth  can  be  ; 

Which  makes  that,  whatsoever  here  befalls, 
You  in  the  region  of  yourself  remain  ; 
Where  no  vain  breath  of  th'  impudent  molests, 
That  lieth  secured  within  the  brazen  walls 
Of  a  clear  conscience  that  without  all  stain 
Rises  in  peace,  in  innocency  rests  ; 
Whilst  all  what  Malice  from  without  procures, 
Shows  her  own  ugly  heart,  but  hurts  not  yours. 

And  whereas  none  rejoice  more  in  revenge 
Than  women  use  to  do,  yet  you  well  know 
That  wrong  is  better  checked  by  being  contemned 
Than  being  pursued  ;  leaving  to  him  t'  avenge 
To  whom  it  appertains  ;  wherein  you  show 
How  worthily  your  clearness  hath  condemned 
Base  Malediction,  living  in  the  dark, 
That  at  the  rays  of  goodness  still  doth  bark  ; 

Knowing  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  be 
The  centre  of  his  world,  about  the  which 
These  revolutions  of  disturbances 
Still  roll;  where  all  th'  aspects x>f  misery 
Predominate  ;  whose  strong  effects  are  such 
As  he  must  bear,  being  pow'rless  to  redress  ; 
And  that  unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  ; 

And  how  turmoiled  they  are  that  level  lie 

With  earth,  and  cannot  lift  themselves  from  thence  ; 

That  never  are  at  peace  with  their  desires, 

But  work  beyond  their  years,  and  ev'n  deny 
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Dotage  her  rest,  and  hardly  will  dispense 
With  death  ;  that  when  Ability  expires, 
Desire  lives  still,  so  much  delight  they  have 
To  carry  toil  and  travail  to  the  grave  ; 

Whose  ends  you  see,  and  what  can  be  the  best 
They  reach  unto,  when  they  have  cast  the  sum 
And  reckonings  of  their  glory  ;  and  you  know, 
This  floating  life  hath  but  this  port  of  rest, — 
A  heart  prepared  that  fears  no  ill  to  come  ; 
And  that  man's  greatness  rests  but  in  his  show, 
The  best  of  all  whose  days  consumed  are, 
Either  in  war,  or  peace  conceiving  war. 

This  concord,  Madam,  of  a  well-tuned  mind 

Hath  been  so  set  by  that  all- working  hand 

Of  Heaven,  that,  though  the  World  hath  done  his  worst 

To  put  it  out,  by  discords  most  unkind, 

Yet  doth  it  still  in  perfect  union  stand 

With  God  and  man  ;  nor  ever  will  be  forced 

From  that  most  sweet  accord,  but  still  agree, 

Equal  in  Fortune's  inequality. 

And  this  note,  Madam,  of  your  worthiness 
Remains  recorded  in  so  many  hearts, 
As  time  nor  malice  cannot  wrong  your  right 
In  th'  inheritance  of  fame  you  must  possess, — 
You  that  have  built  you  by  your  great  deserts, 
Out  of  small  means,  a  far  more  exquisite 
And  glorious  dwelling  for  your  honoured  name, 
Than  all  the  gold  of  leaden  minds  can  frame. 
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